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338 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Amongst the Organs mentioned in 
our last Magazine was that at St. 
Luke’s, Old Street, which has lately un- 
dergone very considerable additions and 
improvements, so as to place it among 
the first in London. We are now in- 
formed by the Rev. Benj. C. Sangar, 
M.A. Curate and Evening Lecturer of 
St. Luke’s, that the money which was re- 
quired for this purpose was of raised 
by the sale of tickets, (for not one was 
sold,) but by the voluntary contributions 
of the parishioners and freeholders—va- 
rying from 20/. to 5/. 

Mr. Joun INGRAM LockxHanrt, editor 
of the translation of the Memoirs of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, has addressed to us a 
letter explaining that the slight variation 
of the number of chapters in his transla- 
tion from those in the original Spanish 
edition of 1632, has been occasioned by 
the erroneous numeration of one of the 
chapters in the latter. Mr. Lockhart’s 
division is therefore only a proper cor- 
rection of the original. He also offers 
some notes explaining why he has called 
the cannon presented to the Emperor, 
Charles V. a silver cannon, instead of 
gold, silver, and copper, as it certainly is 
described in the passage pointed out by 
our reviewer. (After all, we suggest that 
it was a brass cannon, inlaid with gold and 
silver ornaments.) Also why he sup- 
pressed some passages of the original 
Spanish, as redundant and superfluous ; 
and why he followed Torquemada instead 
of the author he was translating, Bernal 
Diaz, in calling the Emperor Montezuma, 
Motecusuma and not Montecuma, as 
Diaz constantly styles him. All our 
reviewer has observed is substantially 
correct,.according to Mr, Lockhart’s own 
showing. 

In ‘* Coningsby’’ we are told, that 
“ when Henry the Seventh called his first 
Parliament there were only twenty-nine 
Temporal Peers to be found, and even 
some of them took their seats illegally, for 
they have been attainted. Of those 
twenty-nine not five remain, and they, 
as the Howards for instance, are not 
Norman nobility.’’ If any correspondents 
would take this as a text, ‘‘ One who is no 
Antiquary, but a Politician,’' thinks that 
his discourse would be generally interest- 
ing. 

In the pedigree which accompanies a 
memoir of Bishops Lloyd and Morgan, 
in our Volume for 1826, it is stated, 
that the Rev. William Lloyd, D.D. son 
of William Bishop of Worcester, died 
without issue. Mr. Epwarp Prortue- 
ROE, jun. states that this is an error. 
He was twice married, and had issue by 


both wives. His male descendants be- 
came extinct on the death of John Lloyd 
his son; but his representative in the 
female line is Thomas Barwick Lloyd 
Baker, Esq. now of Hardwick Court 
near Gloucester. 

W. S. is indebted to the article in July 
No. on the subject of ‘ Confessionals 
still existing in English Churches,’’ for 
the suggestion that a circular aperture in 
the southern chancel wall at Coombes in 
Sussex (which during a recent visit at- 
tracted the notice and roused the conjec- 
tures of himself and a companion) was for~- 
merly used as an outward confessional. 
The aperture is close by the small door, 
formerly called the priest’s entrance to 
the chancel. The village itself, consist- 
ing of but some half dozen cottages, 
though from its extreme seclusion but 
little known, is one of the most pic- 
turesque and romantically situated of 
our English hamlets. The church, or 
rather chapelry, is said to have been a de- 
pendency on the neighbouring priory of 
St. Botolph’s. 

In the same No. p. 77, is mentioned 
a drawing from a fresco in Godshill 
Church, Isle of Wight, exhibited at the 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
June 20th, representing Christ crucified 
on a bush. lt seems to me that by this 
(as it appears) unusual peculiarity of de- 
tail, the artist may have desired whilst 
representing the sacrifice of our Saviour, 
the antitype, to recall to the mind and 
place before ‘‘the eyes of the faithful” 
the prophetical one of Isaac, the type. 
St. Ambrose, (lib. 1, de Abraham Pa- 
triarcha, c. 8), says, ‘‘ Et ecce aries unus 
suspensus cornibus, in virgulto Sabdec. 
Aries hic cornibus herens et suspensus 
inter vepres significat Christum in cruce 
suspensum: virgultum illud, patibulum 
erucis est.’? Procopius says of the ram, 
that it appears ‘‘ instar ascendentis in ar- 
bore Sabec; nec tantum cornibus sed pe- 
dibus etiam anterioribus iniquum hesisse 
in illius arboris ramis, edque figura 
Christum in arboris crucem ascendentem, 
et in e& pendentem, repreesentasse.’’ 
Athanasius, (lib. Quest. ad Antiochum, 
q. 98,) says, there is also a mystical 
meaning in the name of the bush, Sadec, 
which may be translated remission, ob- 
tained for us by the Cross of Christ. 
‘* Planta Sabec est veneranda crux. Juxta 
Hebreos videtur Sabec remissio esse, et 
condonatio.”’ 

Errata. P. 208. Rear-Admiral Wise died 
on the 29th April. 

At page 137, line 9 of the note, 211 should 
be 411. And in page 140, line 24 of the note, 


after the word—“ called ’—by Burke, should 
have been added. 
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History of the Conquest of Mexico. By William Prescott. 3 Vols. 1843. 


THOUGH all histories coincide in their general purpose and aim of 
imparting to us a knowledge of some portion of mankind, during a certain 
period of their existence ; yet, in effecting this, they may vary their style 
and manner, according to the genius of the writer, the particular purpose he 
has to accomplish, or the nature of his subject. What may be called the 
general style of historical writing, which is more usually adopted than 
any other, is when the writer, enumerating the facts that occur, separating 
what is essential and important from what is accidental or trivial, then 
reasons on what are the probable causes connected with them. Thus 
history becomes philosophical, drawing general inferences, revealing import- 
ant truths, and obtaining instruction for the future from the experience of 
the past. In this manner of writing, among the Greeks, Thucydides stands 
pre-eminent ; and Tacitus among the Romans. We see in them the great 
masters of political wisdom ; judging, as from a higher survey of good and 
evil, of wisdom and of folly, of moral strength or weakness ; connecting 
causes with events, tracing back important results unto their secret 
springs, and penetrating into those remote doctrines of the future 
which an ordinary eye would fail to reach. In the same class, in later 
times, we should reckon Davila, and Hume, and Gibbon, and others of no 
inferior claims in our own times. At one of the two extremes of this 
division, lies that species of history which in the hands of Machiavel be- 
came purely philosophical or didactic; in which the facts are used as 
mere illustrations of the principles, and comprehensive conclusions are 
drawn from certain events, and the consequences that have resulted from 
them, and in which the clear and comprehensive mind of the philosopher 
fixes its attention solely on the general results for the just deduction of 
inferences. At the opposite extreme is seen what may be called the pic- 
turesque narrative, in which class the old chroniclers for the most part 
will be found, and such histories as that of Froissart and Monstrelet ; 
which style has lately been revived under the eloquent pen of Mr. 
Barante, in his ‘‘ History of the Dukes of Burgundy,” and of Chateau- 
briand in his “ Genius of Christianity.” Here, dismissing all fine and subtle 
analysis of motives, or remote deduction of consequences, or logical infer- 
ences, or penetrating criticism, or ingenious and probable theories, the 
writer simply mentions his field of action, produces his characters, and 
gives life to his picture, by the skilfulness of his grouping, the animation 
of his action, and the variety and splendour of his colouring. With such 
a pencil as this, the Greek historian already alluded to has described that 
memorable expedition of the Athenian army to the conquest of Sicily, 
from its commencement, when it left the harbour of the Pireus, like a 
triumphal procession, and the inspiring sounds and melody of musical in- 
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struments, aud the benedictions of the people, till its final termination in 
defeat and in distress, its ruined armies in the prisons of Syracuse, and 
its heart-broken commanders seeking in death a refuge from a fate still more 
terrible : or as may be read in later times, in those terrific pictures which 
the pencil of Tacitus has drawn, of an age of political wickedness and per- 
sonal depravity,—of vice, and misery, and degradation in every shape still 
increasing, till, as we descend aloug the stream of history, it seems almost 
to leave the surface of the earth and the open light of heaven, and to sink 
into low, deep, subterrancous channels, where it may be heard sullenly 
and dismally heaving amid the chasms of darkness, and dashing in low and 
melancholy reverberations against the hollow caverns in which it has sunk. 

It is in this class—in the province of picturesque history—that the present 
author will take his place, and to which both the nature of his subject and 
the bent of his genius have united to lead him. History must take its 
hue and local colouring from its subject, and that will naturally be chosen 
by a writer which he feels congenial to him, and on which he trusts suc- 
cessfully to exert his powers. It would perhaps be impossible in modern 
times to point at a subject which in itself would form a more splendid and 
fascinating historical picture than the ove before us : it possesses unity of 
subject, with striking contrasts of character, novelty of description, and 
variety of detail. It is crowded with romantic adventures and noble ex- 
ploits ; it admits the most picturesque associations, and is connected with 
the most engrossing interests. It describes countries previously unknown, 
it makes us acquainted with a people living under a form of social inter- 
course and political regulation not before observed ; it opens a new and 
almost boundless landscape beyond the distant shores; it describes the 
most astonishing changes of fortune, and the most momentous conse- 
quences proceeding from very trifling causes ; and lastly, it presents to us 
both the powers of the mind and the affections and natural virtues of the 
heart under modifications not before observed, and existing in circum- 
stances that were not known to exist at all. Such is the nature of the 
history which the present writer has selected to embellish with the graces 
of his narrative, as well as to illustrate bya supply of richer materials than 
any of his predecessors could command.* 

History is more or less entertaining, we are apt to think, as it is more 
or Jess personal. How, for instance, the foremost associations of Grecian 
history crowd around the persons of a few favourite heroes, as Miltiades 
or Epaminondas among the carlier, and most prominently around Alexander 
in the later times ; and how they droop and fade and fall away under the 
reigns of his successors, not because the matter is unimportant, but be- 
cause the interest is no longer concentrated. If the welfare of the state is 
added to this personal interest in the principal agent or character, so that 
history and biography are mingled with each other, nothing more is 
wanting in attraction of the subject,—and these requisites are all found 
in the present narrative. The characters present many noble por- 
traits for the historical painter; and the history is a record of heroic 
deeds on the one hand, in defence of national existence ; on the other, in- 
stigated by the strongest of passions, worldly and religious, that the mind 





* See in the Preface, p. v. to p. viii. an account of the new materials which Mr. 
Prescott possessed, both from Madrid and Mexico, as well as by other sources, public 
and private. These most important materials were wanting to Robertson, which have 
since been assembled by the industry of Spanish scholars. 
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of man could feel. Here was then an adaptation of means to ends, carried 
on through long and complicated difficulties ; evil principles and good 
mixed, and contending together; things immoral, and low, and base, mixing 
with all that was virtuous, and ennobling, and praiseworthy ; and all this 
displayed in the most attractive field of all—the field of war and battle ; 
where the imperfect tactics and rude masses of the barbarians were to be 
brought into collision with the science and ingenuity of the most civilized 
nation of the globe. The first object of the author was to collect all the 
authorities to which he could gain access, and which were unknown to or 
unused by his predecessors : the next was to appreciate their value, to 
keep a watchful eye on national prejudices, on professional interests, on 


party views, or on personal habits and temperament. 


The author justly observes. 


‘« The subversion of a great empire by 
a handful of adventurers, taken with all 
its strange and picturesque accompani- 
ments, has the air of romance rather 
than of sober history; and it is not easy 
to treat such a theme according to the se- 
vere rules prescribed by historical criti- 
cism. But, notwithstanding the seduc- 
tions of the subject, I have conscientiously 
endeavoured to distinguish fact from 
fiction, and to establish the narrative on 
as broad a basis as possible of contempo- 
rary evidence. * * * The dis- 
tance of the present age from the period 
of the narrative might be presumed to se- 
cure the historian from undue prejudice 
or partiality. Yet to the American and 
the English reader, acknowledging so dif- 
ferent a moral standard from that of the 
sixteenth century, I may possibly be 


conquerors ; while to a Spaniard, accus- 
tomed to the undiluted panegyric of Solis, 
I may be deemed to have dealt too hardly 
with them. To such I can only say, that, 
while, on the one hand, I have not hesi- 
tated to expose in their strongest colours 
the excesses of the conquerors; on the 
other, I have given them the benefit of 
such mitigating reflections as might be 
suggested by the circumstances and the 
period in which they lived. I have en- 
deavoured not only to present a picture 
true in itself, but to place it in its proper 
light, and to put the spectator ina proper 
point of view for seeing it to the best ad- 
vantage. I have endeavoured, at the ex- 
pense of some repetition, to surround him 
with the spirit of the times, and, in a 
word, to make him, if I may so express 
myself, a contemporary of the sixteenth 





thought too indulgent to the errors of the century,’’ &e. 


It is true that the same period of history and the same events have been 
described by Robertson, and with all that judgment, grace, and e‘egance 
in the disposition of his subject, which he so eminently possessed, and 
which often supplied the place of deeper investigation and a wider cir- 
cumference of knowledge; but the History of the Conquest of Mexico 
formed only oue part of Robertson’s more comprehensive plan ; and was 
therefore as briefly narrated by him as was consistent with a clear and 
just elucidation of the subject. The present writer has viewed it on a 
larger scale; the dimensions of his canvass are more extensive; he is 
enabled to enter into more minute details, and to give a more elaborate 
finish to his design. Yet it is the very extent of this narrative that occa- 
sions the difficulty we feel in conveying our impressions of it. We are 
embarrassed by the copiousness of the subject, and the exuberant richness 
of the successive pictures, and the variety of subjects it comprehends. If 
we take single specimens from different pages of the work, they are but 
little detached fragments, less pleasing as detached from the general body, 
and giving little insight, and but partial and scattered glimpses, into the 
general structure: and, if we were to attempt an abridgment of the whole, 
it would be dry, tedious, and uninteresting in its altered form.t 





* Preface, vol. I. p. xii. 
+ La methode des abrégés a également les inconveniens. En ¢cariant les détails 
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Even the first volume alone is so comprehensive in its view as to afford 
at once a description of the natural features, the climate, and productions 
of the country, and of the various and remote migrations of the people ; 
a history of their government, laws, and revenue ; of their political state, 
their military institutions, and their religious belief and worship ; of the 
arts of life, and the degree to which they had attained; and of the domestic 
manners and habits ; as well as of the discovery of the country by its fu- 
ture conqueror. One chapter is devoted to a summary of the mythology 
of the Mexicans ; and another to the very curious subject of their hiero- 
glyphics * and picture-writing, connected with their astronomy and chrono- 
logy, their system of notation, and their sacred calendar: and the first 
book closes with a view of the nation of the Tezcucans, of the golden age 
of the empire, of the accomplished princes who reigned over them, and 
especially of their enlightened and illustrious prince, Nezahualcoyotl, and 
his successor ; men truly great, whose wise and generous policy extended 
through nearly half a century, and whose names are identified with the 
most glorious period in the annals of the Indian races.t Mr. Prescott has 
also given us a valuable essay on that difficult and controverted subject, the 





intermediaires, en depouillent les faits de leur accessoires, elle resserre l’auteur dans 
un cercle si étroit, qu'il y est comme en captivité. Sa narration devient aride, et cette 
aridité est une bien essentielle, qu’on ne peut racheter que par l’inter¢t qu’on 
suppose que le lecteur prend aux matiéres qu’on traite sommairement pour ménager 
son tems.’’—v. Pauw sur les Americains, vol. i. p. 282. 

* In this branch of the subject, the author refers to Lord Kingsborough’s splendid 
work. See vol. i. p. 115. The work is sold at 175/. and the mechanical execution is 
perfect. The drift of Lord Kingsborough’s speculation is, to establish the coloniza- 
tion of Mexico by the Israelites ! but Mr. Prescott observes, that it would be unjust, 
however, not to admit that the noble author, if his logic is not always convincing, 
shows much acuteness in detecting analogies; that he displays familiarity with his 
subject, and a fund of erudition, though it often runs to waste ; that, whatever be the 
defects of arrangement, he has brought together a most rich collection of unpublished 
materials to illustrate the Aztec, and in a wider sense American, antiquities ; and that, 
by this munificent undertaking, which no government, probably, would have, and few 
individuals could have, executed, he has entitled himself to the lasting gratitude of 
every friend of science. Mr. Prescott also mentions the name of Antonio Gama, 
whose works should be consulted by every student of Mexican antiquities. P. 117. 
The Aztecs when compared to the Egyptians, were at the bottom of the scale in hiero- 
glyphics, and yet it has been observed that the Egyptians had made no advance in 
their alphabet for twenty-two hundred years. See vol. i. p. 94. 

+ Who would not think that the scene of the following story was not at the Court 
of Persia or of Delhi, so Asiatic its character? who would have placed it in a Jar- 
barous city, in an unknown country, and among a savage people ? 

‘* The elder son of the King (Nezahualpilli), heir to the crown, a prince of great 
promise, entered into a poetical correspondence with one of his father’s concubines, 
the lady of Tula, a woman of humble origin, but of uncommon endowments. She 
wrote verses with ease, and could discuss graver matters with the king and his minis- 
ters. She maintained a separate establishment, where she lived in state, and acquired 
by her beauty and accomplishments great ascendancy over her royal lover. With 
this favourite the prince carried on a correspondence in verse,—whether of an amor- 
ous nature does not appear. At all events, the offence was capital. It was submitted 
to the regular tribunal, who pronounced sentence of death on the unfortunate youth ; 
and the king, steeling his heart against all entreaties, and the voice of nature, suffered 
the cruel judgment to be carried into execution. We might, in this case, suspect the 
influence of baser passions on his mind, but it was not a solitary instance of his in- 
exorable justice towards those most near to him. He had the stern virtue of an an- 
cient Roman, destitute of the softer graces which make virtue attractive. When the 
sentence was carried into effect, he shut himself up in his palace for many weeks, and 
commanded the doors and windows of his son’s residence to be walled up, that it might 
never again be occupied.’’ Vol. i. p. 182. 
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origin of Mexican civilization, as connected with the magnificent ruins and 
architectural antiquities of Central America, discovered by Mr. Stephens, 
and with the remains of Palinque and Uxmul, described by Dupaix and 
Waldeck. Much light has been thrown into the darkness of this myste- 
rious subject, though a much greater portion is still hidden under an im- 
penetrable veil, which no distinction of races, or analysis of language, or 
history of rites and customs, can remove. 

Let us begin our extracts with one where our author introduces us to 
the country and the people where the scene of his history is to be laid :— 
** Midway across the continent, yet somewhat nearer to the Pacific than 
the Atlantic, at an elevation of nearly seven thousand five hundred feet 
above the-level of the sea, is the celebrated valley of Mexico. It is of an 
oval form, about sixty-seven leagues in circumference, encompassed by 
lofty ramparts of porphyritic rock, and the soil white with the incrustation 
of salts. Five lakes are spread over its surface, occupying about a fifth 
of its extent. Here stood the cities of Mexico and Tezcuco, the capitals 
of the two states of Anahuac ; whose history, ‘‘ says the author,’ with that 
of the mysterious races that preceded them, exhibits some of the nearest 
approaches to civilization to be met with anciently on the American con- 
tinent.” Of these races the most conspicuous were the Toltecs, who 
entered the territory of Anahuac probably about the close of the seventh 
century, but from what region they came is uncertain. Remains of the 
extensive buildings which formed their ancient capital of Tula, were still 
remaining at the time of the Conquest. After a period of about four cen- 
turies, this people, who had extended their sway over the remotest borders 
of Anahuac, disappeared from the land as silently and mysteriously as 
they had entered it. A few perhaps lingered behind, but the greater 
number of them spread over the region of Central America, and the tra- 
veller now speculates on the ruins of Mitla and Palenque as possibly the 
work of this extraordinary people, since whose existence so many ages 
have rolled away. As the author says, their shadowy history reminds 
us of those primitive races who preceded the ancient Egyptians in the 
march of civilization. These were succeeded by a numerous and rude 
tribe called the Chichemecs, and after them came the Aztecs, or Mexicans, 
and the Acolhuans, better known as Tezcucans, from the name of their 
capital, on the eastern border of the Mexican lake. The Mexicans came 
also from the remote regions of the north, and arrived on the borders of 
Anahuac towards the beginning of the thirteenth century, and after 
wandering in an unsettled state for some period, probably halted on the 
southern borders of that lake in 1325. They laid the foundation of their 
capital by sinking poles into the shallows of the lake, and they named it 
after their war-god, Mevitli. Such were the humble beginnings of the 
Venice of the Western World. Soon after this, a league was formed be- 
tween Mexico, Tezcuco, and the neighbouring kingdom of Tlacopan, so 
remarkable, as to be said to have no parallel in history ; they agreed to 
support each other in war, and that in the distribution of the spoil one- 
fifth should be assigned to Tlacopan, and the remainder divided between 
the other powers. Success crowned the warlike adventures of the confe- 
racy ; and by the middle of the fifteenth century, under the reign of the 
first Montezuma, the dominion spread down to the borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The throne was filled by a succession of able monarchs : no 
state was able to meet the accumulated strength of the confederates ; year 
after year their armies returned home laden with the spoils of conquered 
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cities, and with throngs of devoted captives. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, just before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Aztec domi- 
nion reached across the continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
they penetrated even into the farthest corners of Guatemala and Nicaragua. 
The history of the Aztecs is said to present some striking resemblance to 
that of the Romans in the early stages of their history ; particularly in the 
policy of associating themselves in wars, with other states, as principals.* 

Such is a brief outline of the state of Mexico, as seen in its infant 
cradle. We then proceed with the author to view it in its political and 
civil regulations, in the law of succession to the crown, in the order of no- 
bility, in the judicial system, and military institutions. The government 
was an elective monarchy ; there was a distinct class of nobles, .with large 
landed possessions and political power. The judges were independent of 
the crown, and held their offices for life. ‘The rites of marriage were ce- 
lebrated with religious reverence, and divorces could with difliculty be ob- 
tained. Slavery was sanctioned under various forms ; but, under all, of a 
mild character, and no one in Mexico could be born to slavery. The 
taxation was, something after the spirit of our feudal institutions, in money 
payment or in personal service. At first light, this grew so burdensome, 
probably from the increasing luxury of the monarch and the capital, as to 
breed dissatisfaction through the land, and prepare the way for its con- 
quest by the Spaniards. ‘Their armies were divided into bodies of eight 
thousand each, and these, again, into companies of three or four hundred. 
Their knowledge of the tactics of war was not scientific, but their disci- 
pline was exact and severe. Their object was not to kill their enemies, but 
take them prisoners ; and they never scalped like the other North American 
tribes. They had military hospitals, and surgeons were placed over them, 
“who were so far better (says the old chronicler Torquemada){ than 
those in Europe, that they did not protract the cure in order to increase 
their pay.’ In short, the degree of civilization which this singular and 
interesting people had attained, has been compared to that enjoyed by our 
Saxon ancestors under Alfred ; but in the nature of that civilization, as 
well as in other things connected with religion, and with their social 
relations, they bear a closer resemblance to the Egyptians. 

The institution, however, which had the greatest influence in forming 
the national character, and without maturing which, no just or accurate 
account could be given of the people, was that of human sacrifices. They 
were adopted by the Aztecs in the fourteenth century, and consequently 
had been in use for two centuries before the Conquest. Rare at first, they 
became more frequent as the empire extended, till every festival was 
closed with them. ‘The form of sacrifice was rigorously prescribed in the 
Aztec ritual ; women were sometimes selected, and children, and some- 
times infants. In the case of a captive, the body was delivered to the 
warrior who had taken him in battle, and by him, after being dressed, 
was served up in an entertainment to his friends. ‘* This was not the 
coarse repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming with delicious 





* See Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra T. Livio, lib. 2, cap. 4. The early history of 
Mexico is best gained from the Historia Antiqua of Veytia, published in 1836. See 
an interesting account of him and his labours in a note, vol. I. p. 20. 

+ Torquemada and Clavigero are the authorities for this part of the history, the last 
of which is a work of great merit, the avowed object of which was to vindicate his 
countrymen from the misrepresentations of Robertson, Raynal, and De Pauw: and, as 
regards the last two, he was perfectly successful. 
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beverages and delicate viands, prepared with art, and attended by both 
sexes, who conducted themselves with all the decorum of civilized life :” 
thus bringing great refinement and the extreme of barbarism in close 
and curious contact with each other. Human sacrifices were practised 
by the Egyptians, by the Greeks, and by the Romans; but never to any 
extent compared with that of Anahuac. The amount of victims would 
stagger all belief ;* but scarcely any author pretends to estimate the yearly 
sacrifice at less than 20,000, and some carry it as high as 50,000. At 
the dedication of the great temple in 1486 the prisoners, who had been re- 
served, were drawn from all quarters to the capital. The procession 
reached two miles in length; the ceremony lasted several days, and 
seventy thousand captives are said to have perished. It was customary 
to preserve the skulls of the sacrificed. The companions of Cortés 
counted 136,000 in one of these edifices. 

The great object of war was as much to gather victims as to extend 
empire. An evemy was never slain in battle if he could be taken alive ; 
and to this circumstance the Spaniards repeatedly owed their preserva- 
tion. Montezuma said that the republic of Tlascala was maintained in 
her independence, ‘‘that she might furnish victims for his gods!” 
Familiarity with these horrid rites rendered the character of the Aztecs 
cruel, sauguinary, and superstitious. The character of the whole nation 
wore a gloomy, melancholy aspect ; the power of the priesthood of course 
became unbounded, and a blind fanaticism spread over the whole nation. 
The cannibalism of the nation, the most detestable feature of the whole, 
however, was not, as the author observes, such in the coarsest acceptation 
of the term ; they fed on human flesh, not to gratify a brutal appetite, but 
in obedience to their religion. Their repasts were made of the victims 
offered in sacrifice, and of them alone. This loathsome and detestable 
crime seems to stand as it were apart from other parts of their character. 
It did not so much seem to arise out of any natural ferocity as to beget it. 
The whole was the offspring of some strange, wicked, and abominable 
superstition. 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


“In this state of things,’’ says Mr. the conquerors brought along with them 
Prescott, ‘‘ it was beneficently ordered by the Inquisition.t But they also brought 


Providence that the land should be de- 
livered over to another race, who would 
rescue it from the brutish superstitions 
that daily extended wider and wider, with 
extent of empire. The debasing institu- 
tions of the Aztecs furnish the best 


Christianity, whose benign radiance would 
still survive, when the fierce flames of 
fanaticism should he extinguished; dis- 
pelling those dark forms of horror which 
had so long brooded over the fair regions 
of Anahuac.” 


apology for their conquest. It is true, 





* That eccentric but ingenious writer Pauw, has a chapter on Anthropophages, in 
his Récherches sur les Americains, vol. i. p. 207. The milder Peruvians it appears 
only opened a vein in their victim, and let the blood flow over their bread or flour- 
cake. The last Mexican victim, it appears, was Mr. Charleville, who, in 1719, having 
lost his way while hunting, was seized by the Atacapas, taken to the village, killed 
by blows with aclub, and eaten at a general feast. Vide p. 219. But the Mexicans 
said Christian flesh was very bitter. Vide vol. iii. p. 148. 

+ An institution which yearly destroyed its thousands, by a death more painful 
than the Aztec sacrifices ; which armed the hand of brother against brother, and, 
setting its burning seal upon the lip, did more to stay the march of improvement than 
any other scheme ever devised by human cunning. p. 76. 
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The author commences his second book with an account of the colonial 
policy of Spain under Charles the Fifth, with the discovery and conquest 
of Cnba by Velasquez, and by Cordova’s expedition to Yucatan, and his 
traffic with the Indians ; events which led to the fitting out of a new 
armada for further discovery and fresh conquests, and with the command 
of it being given to Cortés, of whom the following portrait is drawn. 


“¢ Cortés at this time was thirty-three, 
or, perhaps, thirty-four years of age. In 
stature he was rather above the middle 
size. His complexion was pale ; and his 
large dark eye gave an expression of 
gravity to his countenance, not to have 
been expected in one of his cheerful tem- 
perament. His figure was slender, at 
least until later life; but his chest was 
deep, his shoulders broad, his frame muscu- 
lar and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigour, which 
qualified him to excel in fencing, horse- 
manship, and the other generous exercises 
of chivalry. In his diet he was temperate, 
careless of what he ate, and drinking little; 
while to toil and privation he seemed per- 
fectly indifferent. His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by 
such adventitious aids, was such as to set 
off his handsome person to advantage ; 
neither gaudy nor striking, but rich. He 
wore few ornaments, and usually the 
same; but those were of great price. 
His manners, frank and soldier-like, 
concealed a most cool and calculating 
spirit. With his gayest humour there 
mingled a settled air of resolution, which 


made those who approached him feel they 
must obey, and which infused something 
like awe into the attachment of his most 
devoted followers. Such a combination, 
in which love was tempered by autho- 
rity, was the one probably best calcu- 
lated to inspire devotion in the rough and 
turbulent spirits among whom his lot was 
to becast. The character of Cortés seems 
to have undergone some change with 
change of circumstances, or, to speak 
more correctly, the new scenes in which 
he was placed called forth qualities which 
before lay dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardy natures that require the 
heats of excited action to unfold their 
energies ; like the plants, which, closed 
to the mild influence of a temperate lati- 
tude, come to their full growth and give 
forth their fruits only in the burning 
atmosphere of the tropics.—Such is the 
portrait left to us by his contemporaries 
of this remarkable man; the instrument 
selected by Providence to scatter terror 
among the barbarian monarchs of the 
Western world, and lay their empires in 
the dust.” 


The strength of the armament which Cortés led to the conquest of the 


New World was as follows : 


‘‘ Landing on the Cape, and muster- 
ing his forces, Cortés found that they 
amounted to one hundred and ten mari- 
ners, five hundred and fifty-three soldiers, 
including thirty-two crossbow-men and 
thirteen arquebusiers, besides two hundred 
Indians of the island, and a few Indian 
women for menial offices. He was pro- 
vided with ten heavy guns, four lighter 
pieces called falconets, and with a good 
supply of ammunition. He had besides 
sixteen horses. They were not easily pro- 
cured, for the difficulty of transporting 
them across the ocean in the flimsy craft 
of that day made them rare and incredibly 
dear in the islands. But Cortés right- 
fully estimated the importance of cavalry, 
however small in number, both for their 
actual service in the field and for striking 
terror into the savages. With so paltry a 
force did he enter on a conquest, which 
even his stout heart must have shrunk 
from attempting with such means, had he 
but foreseen half its real difficulties. 
Before embarking Cortés addressed his 


soldiers in a short but animated harangue. 
He told them they were about to enter on 
a noble enterprise, one that would make 
their name famous to after ages. He was 
leading them to countries more vast and 
opulent than any yet visited by Europeans. 
‘ I hold out to you a glorious prize,’ con- 
tinued the orator, ‘ but it is to be won by 
incessant toil. Great things are achieved 
only by great exertions, and glory was 
never the reward of sloth. If I have 
laboured hard and staked my all on this 
undertaking, it is for the love of that re- 
nown which is the noblest recompense of 
man. But if any among you covet riches 
more, be but true to me, as I will be true 
to you, and to the occasion, and I will 
make you masters of such as our coun- 
trymen have never dreamed of! You 
are few in number, but strong in reso- 
lution ; and, if this does not falter, doubt 
not but that the Almighty, who has never 
deserted the Spaniard in his contest with 
the infidel, will shield you, though en- 
compassed by a cloud of enemies; for 
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your cause is a just cause, and you are to’ 
fight under the banner of the Cross. Go 
forward then,’ he concluded, ‘ with alacrity 
and confidence, and carry to a glorious 
issue the work so auspiciously begun.’ 
The rough eloquence of the general, touch- 
ing the various chords of ambition, avarice, 
and religious zeal, sent a thrill through 
the bosoms of his martial audience, and, 
receiving it with acclamations, they seemed 
eager to press forward under a chief who 
was to lead them not so much to battle as 
to trinaph.” 
o - * 

“The first object of Cortés wasto reclaim 
the natives from their gross idolatry, and 
to substitute a purer form of worship. In 
accomplishing this he was prepared to use 
force, if milder measures should be in- 
effectual. There was nothing which the 
Spanish government had more earnestly 
at heart than the conversion of the Indians. 
It forms the constant burden of their in- 
structions, and gave to the military ex- 
peditions in this western hemisphere some- 
what of the air ofacrusade. The cavalier 
who embarked in them entered fully into 
these chivalrous and devotional feelings. 
No doubt was entertained of the efficacy 
of conversion, however sudden might be 
the change, or however violent the means. 
The sword was a good argument when the 
tongue failed; and the spread of Ma- 
hometanism had shewn that seeds sown 
by the hand of violence, far from perish- 
ing in the ground, would spring up and 
bear fruit to after time. If this were so 
in a bad cause, how much more would it 
be true in a good one! The Spanish 
cavalier felt he had a high mission to ac- 
complish as a soldier of the Cross. How- 
ever unauthorised or unrighteous the war 
into which he had entered may seem to 
us, to him it was a holy war. He was ia 
arms against the infidel. Not to care for 
the soul of his benighted enemy was to put 
his own into jeopardy. The conversion 
of a single soul might cover a multitude 
of sins. It was not for morals that he 
was concerned, but for the faith. This, 
though understood in its most literal and 
limited sense, comprehended the whole 
scheme of Christian morality. Whoever 
died in the faith, however immoral had 
been his life, might be said to die in the 
Lord. Such was the creed of the Cas- 
tilian knight of that day, as imbibed from 
the preachings of the pulpit, from cloisters 
and colleges at home, from monks and 
missionaries abroad, from all save one,* 
whose devotion, kindled at a purer source, 
was not, alas! permitted to send forth its 
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radiance far into the thick gloom by which 
he was encompassed. No one partook 
more fully of the feelings above described 
that Hernan Cortés. He was, in truth, 
the very mirror of the times in which he 
lived, reflecting its motley characteristics, 
its speculative devotion, and practical 
licence,—but with an intensity all his 
own. He was greatly scandalized at the 
exhibition of the idolatrous practices of 
the people of Cozumel, though untainted, 
as it would seem, with human sacrifices. 
He endeavoured to persuade them to em- 
brace a better faith through the agency of 
two ecclesiastics who attended the ex- 
pedition,—the licentiate Juan Diaz, and 
father Bartolomé de Olmedo. The latter 
of these godly men afforded the rare ex- 
ample—rare in any age—of the union of 
fervent zeal with charity, while he beauti- 
fully illustrated in his own conduct the 
precepts which he taught. He remained 
with the army through the whole expe- 
dition, and by his wise and benevolent 
counsels was often enabled to mitigate 
the cruelties of the conquerors, and to 
turn aside the edge of the sword from the 
unfortunate natives. These two mis- 
sionaries vainly laboured to persuade 
the people of Cozumel to renounce their 
abominations, and to allow the Indian 
idols, in which the Christians recognised 
the true lineaments of Satan, to be thrown 
down and demolished. The simple natives, 
filled with horror at the proposed pro- 
fanation, exclaimed that those were the 
gods who sent them the sunshine and the 
storm, and should any violence be offered 
they would be sure to avenge it by sending 
their lightnings on the heads of its per- 
petrators. Cortés was probably not much 
of a polemic. At all events he preferred 
on the present occasion action to argu- 
ment, and thought that the best way to 
convince the Indians of their error was 
to prove the falsehood of the prediction. 
Heaccordingly, without further ceremony, 
caused the venerated images to be rolled 
down the stairs of the great temple, amidst 
the groans and lamentations of the natives. 
An altar was hastily constructed, an image 
of the Virgin and child placed over it, and 
mass was performed by father Olmedo and 
his reverend companion for the first time 
within the walls of a temple in New 
Spain. The patient ministers tried once 
more to pour the light of the gospel 
into the benighted understandings of the 
islanders, and to expound the mysteries of 
the Catholic faith. The Indian inter- 
preter must have afforded rather a dubious 
channel for the transmission of such 





* The Bishop Las Casas. 
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abstruse doctrines. But they at length 
found favour with their auditors, who, 
whether overawed by the bold bearing of 
the invaders, or convinced of the im- 


We next meet with the arrival of the Spanish forces at Tabasco, the 
first and desperate conflict with the Indians, the terror inspired by the 
war-whoop, the victory, and the conversion of the natives. We then first 
enter the presence of Montezuma, hear the mysterious prophecy which 
foretold the arrival of the Stycas, listen to the portentous omen, and witness 
the melancholy forebodings and vain propitiations of the dismayed and 
afflicted monarch ; but the sight of the gold which he presented only 
sharpened the cupidity of the invaders. ‘The army is again on its march, 
and already there lies at its feet, like a victim dressed for sacrifice, the 
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potence of deities that could not shield 
their own shrines from violation, now 
consented to embrace Christianity.’’* 





beautiful valley of Cempoalla. 


‘¢ They now came in view of very dif- 
ferent scenery—wide rolling plains covered 
with a rich carpet of verdure, and over- 
shadowed by groves of cocoas and feathery 
palms, among whose tall slender stems 
were seen deer and various wild animals 
with which the Spaniards were unac- 
quainted. Some of the horsemen gave 
chase to the deer, and wounded but did 
not succeed in killing them. They saw, 
also, pheasants and other birds, among 
them the wild turkey, the pride of the 
American forest, which the Spaniards 
described as a species of peacock. On 
their route they passed through some 
deserted villages in which were Indian 
temples, where they found censers and 
other sacred utensils, and manuscripts of 
the agave fibre, containing the picture- 
writing, in which, probably, their religious 
ceremonies were recorded. They now 
beheld, also, the hideous spectacle with 
which they became afterwards familiar, of 
the mutilated corpses of victims who had 
been sacrificed to the accursed deities of the 
land. The Spaniards turned with loathing 
and indignation from a display of butchery 
which formed so dismal a contrast to the 
fair scenes of nature by which they were 
surrounded. They held their course along 
the banks of the river, towards its source, 
when they were met by twelve Indians, 
sent by the cacique of Cempoalla to shew 
them the way to his residence. At night 


they bivouacked in an open meadow, 
where they were well supplied with pro- 
visions by their new friends. They left 
the stream on the following morning, and, 
striking northerly across the country, came 
upon a wide expanse of luxuriant plains 
and woodland, glowing in all the splendour 
of tropical vegetation. The branches of 
the stately trees were gaily festooned with 
clustering vines of the dark purple grape, 
variegated convolvuli, and other flowering 
parasites of the most brilliant dyes. The 
undergrowth of prickly aloe, matted with 
wild-drop and honeysuckle, made in many 
places an almost impervious thicket. Amid 
this wilderness of sweet smelling buds and 
blossoms fluttered numerous birds of the 
parrot tribe, and clouds of butterflies, 
whose gaudy colours, nowhere so gorgeous 
as in the dierra caliente, rivalled those of 
the vegetable creation ; while birds of ex- 
quisite song, the scarlet cardinal and the 
marvellous mocking bird, that compre- 
hends in its own notes the whole music 
of a forest, filled the air with delicious 
melody. The hearts of the stern con- 
querors were not very sensible to the 
beauties of nature. But the magical 
charms of the scenery drew forth un- 
bounded expressions of delight, and as 
they wandered through this ‘ terrestial 
paradise,’ as they called it, they fondly 
compared it to the fairest regions of their 
own sunny land. As they approached 





* In the cement of one of the houses he was amazed by the sight of a cross of 


stone and lime, about 10 palms high. 


It was the emblem of the god of rain. 


Its 


appearance suggested the wildest conjectures, not merely to the unlettered soldier, but 
subsequently to the European scholar, who speculated on the character of the races 
that had introduced there the sacred symbol of Christianity. But no such inference, 
as we shall see hereafter, could be warranted. Yet it must be regarded as a curious 
fact, that the cross should have been venerated as the object of religious worship both 
in the new world and in the old, where the light of Christianity had never risen. 
Cozumel is now an uninhabited island, covered with impenetrable forests. Mr. 
Prescott refers to Mr. Stephens’s Travels in Yucatan, vol. I. c. 20, for further 
reflections on the existence of the cross as a symbol of worship among the islanders. 
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the Indian city, they saw abundant signs 
of cultivation, in the trim gardens and 
orchards that lined both sides of the road. 
They were now met by parties of the 
natives of either sex, who increased in 
numbers with every step of their progress. 
The women, as well as men, mingled fear- 
lessly among the soldiers, bearing bunches 
and wreaths of flowers with which they 
decorated the neck of the general’s charger, 
and hung a chaplet of roses about his 
helmet. Flowers were the delight of this 
people. They bestowed much care in 
their cultivation, in which they were 
well seconded by a climate of alternate 
heat and moisture, stimulating the soil 
to the spontaneous production of every 
form of vegetable life. The same re- 
fined taste, as we shall see, prevailed 
among the warlike Aztecs, and has sur- 
vived the degradation of the nation in 
their descendants of the present day. 
Many of the women appeared, from their 
richer dress and numerous attendants, to 
be persons of rank. They were clad in 
robes of fine cotton, curiously coloured, 
which reached from the neck,—in the 
inferior orders from the waist to the 
ankles. The men wore a sort of mantle 
of the same material, & Ja Norisca, in the 
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Moorish fashion, over the shoulders, and 
belts or sashes about the loins. Both 
sexes had jewels and ornaments of gold 
round their necks, while their ears and 
nostrils were perforated with rings of the 
same metal. Just before reaching the 
town, some horsemen who had rode in 
advance, returned with the amazing in- 
telligence, ‘that they had been near 
enough to look within the gates, and 
found the houses all plated with burnished 
silver!’ On entering the place the silver 
was found to be nothing more than a 
brilliant coating of stucco, with which the 
principal buildings were covered ; a cir- 
cumstance which produced much mer- 
riment among the soldiers, at the expense 
of their credulous comrades. Such ready 
credulity is a proof of the exalted state 
of their imaginations, which were prepared 
to see gold and silver in every object 
around them. The edifices of the better 
kind were of stone and lime, or bricks 
dried in the sun ; the poorer were of clay 
and earth. All were thatched with palm 
leaves, which, though a flimsy roof, ap- 
parently, for such structures, were so 
nicely interwoven as to form a very 
effectual protection against the weather,”’ 
&e. 


In the long interval that separates this from the next quotation,—after a 


series of victories, peace is made with the republic of Tlascala, maidens of 
the highest rank, the daughters of princes and caciques, are bestowed on 
the generals and leaders of the army, and the army leaves Teasla for the 
city of Cholula. Again the march is resumed, ascent of the great volcano 
is made, they descend into the plains of Mexico, pass the great causeway 
into the unresisting city, and are received in the very heart of the capital. 
The author in vivid colours describes all the wonders and enchantments 
that awakened their curiosity and aroused their avarice, the multitudinous 
population, the busy trade and crowded markets, the magnificent buildings, 
and the imperial palace with its beautiful gardens. 


‘* Extensive gardens were spread out 
around these buildings, filled with fragrant 
shrubs and flowers, and especially with 
medicinal plants. Nocountry has afforded 
more numerous species of these plants 
than New Spain, and their virtues were 
perfectly understood by the Aztecs, with 
whom medical botany may be said to have 
been studied as a science. Amidst this 
labyrinth of sweet-scented groves and 
shrubberies, fountains of pure water might 
be seen throwing up their sparkling jets, 
and scattering refreshing dews over the 


blossoms. ‘Ten large tanks, well stocked 
with fish, afforded a retreat on their mar- 
gins to various tribes of water fowl, 
whose habits were so carefully consulted, 
that some of these ponds were of salt 
water, as that which they most loved to 
frequent. A tessellated pavement of mar- 
ble inclosed the ample basins, which were 
overhung by light and fanciful pavilions, 
that admitted the perfumed breezes of the 
gardens, and offered a grateful shelter to 
the monarch and his mistresses in the 
sultry heats of summer.* But the most 








* It was an extraordinary delicacy and refinement of taste in Montezuma, as a 
landscape gardener, in not allowing fruit trees in his pleasure grounds, thinking them 
unsuitable to the scenery. This was far beyond the refinement of Roman luxury, even 
in the days of Sallust ; and even in England the fig and the mulberry are admitted 
among their brethren of loftier station and more luxuriant beauty ; but the taste of 
the Mexican monarch was surely correct. —REv. 
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luxurious residence of the Aztec monarch 
at that season was the royal hill of Chapol- 
tepec, a spot consecrated, moreover, by 
the ashes of his ancestors. It stood in a 
westerly direction from the capital, and 
its base was, in his day, washed by the 
waters of the Tezcuco. On its lofty crest 
of porphyritic rock there now stands 
the magnificent, though desolate, castle, 
erected by the young viceroy Galvez, at 
the close of the 17th century. The view 
from its windows is one of the finest in 
the environs of Mexico. The landscape 
is not disfigured here, as in many other 
quarters, by the white and barren patches 
so offensive to the sight; but the eye 
wanders over an unbroken expanse of 
meadows and cultivated fields, waving 
with rich harvests of European grain. 
Montezuma’s gardens stretched for miles 
around the base of the hill. Two statues 
of that monarch and his father, cut in 
bas relief in the porphyry, were spared 
till the middle of the last century; and 
the grounds are still shaded by gigantic 
cypresses more than fifty feet in circum- 
ference, which were centuries old at the 
time of the Conquest.* The place is now 
a tangled wilderness of wild shrubs, where 
the myrtle mingles its dark glossy leaves 
with the red berries and delicate foliage 
of the pepper tree. Surely there is no 
spot better suited to awaken meditation 
on the past; none where the traveller, as 
he sits under these stately cypresses grey 
with the moss of ages, can so fitly ponder 
on the sad destinies of the Indian races, 
and the monarch who once held his courtly 
revels under the shadow of their branches. 
The domestic establishment of Montezuma 
was on the same scale of barbaric splen- 
dour as everything else about him. He 
could boast as many wives as are found 
in the harem of an eastern sultan. They 
were lodged in their own apartments, and 
provided with every accommodation ac- 
cording to their ideas of personal comfort 
and cleanliness. They passed their hours 
in the usual feminine employments of 


weaving and embroidery, especially in 
the graceful feather work, for which such 
rich materials were furnished by the 
royal aviaries. They conducted them- 
selves with strict decorum, under the 
supervision of certain aged females, who 
acted in the respectable character of 
duennas in the same manner as in the 
religious houses attached to the teocallis. 
The palace was supplied with numerous 
baths, and Montezuma set the example 
in his own person, of frequent ablutions. 
He bathed at least once, and changed his 
dress four times, it is said, every day. He 
never put on the same apparel a second 
time, but gave it away to his attendants. 
Queen Elizabeth, with a similar taste for 
costume, showed a less princely spirit in 
hoarding her discarded suits. Her ward- 
robe was probably somewhat more costly 
than that of the Indian emperor. Be- 
sides his numerous female retinue, the halls 
and antichambers were filled with nobles 
in constant attendance on his person, who 
served also as a sort of body-guard. 
It had been usual for plebeians of merit to 
fill certain offices in the palace. But the 
haughty Montezuma refused to be waited 
upon by any but men of noble birth. They 
were not unfrequently the sons of the 
great chiefs, and remained as hostages in 
the absence of their fathers ; thus serving 
the double purpose of security and state. 
His meals the emperor took alone. The 
well-matted floor of a large saloon was 
covered with hundreds of dishes. Some- 
times Montezuma himself, but more 
frequently his steward, indicated those 
which he preferred, and which were kept 
hot by means of chafing dishes. The 
royal bill of fare comprehended, besides 
domestic animals, game from the distant 
forests, and fish, which the day before 
was swimming in the Gulf of Mexico. 
They were dressed in manifold ways, for 
the Aztec artistes, as we have already had 
occasion to notice, had penetrated deep 
into the mysteries of culinary science.t 
The meats were served by the attendant 





* See on the subject of these most interesting trees, considered to be the oldest, as 
well as the largest, existing on the face of the earth. Humboldt, Tableau de la 
Nature. Next to these taxodiums, in size and age, are the baobabs of western Africa, 
and the dragon tree of Teneriffe. When the reader in these volumes meets with the 


words cedar and cypress, he is not to understand the cedar of Lebanon, or the 
evergreen cypress of Italy, but the white cedar of the American swamps, which is a 
tree of gigantic size, we have heard the largest of all American trees, and the deciduous 
cypress, or taxodium distichum. Mr. Prescott’s American readers would not be so 
likely to mistakes on this head as Europeans. Which of the American maples he 
means by the word ‘‘sycamore,’’ a name applied to an European tree, we do not 
know.—Rev. 

tT Bernal Diaz has given us a few items of the royal carte. The first course is 
rather a startling one,—being a fricassée, or stew, of little children. ‘‘ Carnes de 
muchachos de poca edad!’’ And we are told, ‘‘ at the great Aztec feasts, the flesh of 
a slave elaborately dressed formed one of the chief ornaments of the banquet.” 
Cannibalism in the guise of an epicurean science ! 
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nobles, who then resigned the office of 
waiting on the monarch to maidens 
selected for their personal grace and 
beauty. Avscreen of richly gilt and carved 
wood was drawn around him, so as to 
conceal him from vulgar eyes during the 
repast. He was seated on a cushion, and 
the dinner was served on a low table, 
covered with a delicate cotton cloth. The 
dishes were of the finest ware of Cholula. 
He had a service of gold which was re- 
served for religious celebrations. Indeed 
it would scarcely have comported with 
even his princely revenues to have used it 
on ordinary occasions, when his table 
equipage was not allowed to appear a 
second time, but was given away to his 
attendants. The saloon is lighted by 
torches made of a resinous wood, which 
sent forth a sweet odor and, probably, not 
a little smoke, as they burned. At his 
meal, he was attended by five or six of 
his ancient counsellors, who stood at a 
respectful distance, answering his ques- 
tions, and occasionally rejoiced by some 
of the viands with which he complimented 
them from his table. This course of 
solid dishes was succeeded by.another of 
sweetmeats and pastry, for which the 
Aztec cooks, provided with the important 
requisites of maize-flour, eggs, and the 
rich sugar of the aloe, were famous. Two 
girls were occupied at the further end of 
the apartment, during dinner, in pre- 
paring fine rolls and wafers, with which 
they garnished the board from time to 
time. ‘The emperor took no other bever- 
age than the chocolatl, a potation of 
chocolate, flavored with vanilla and other 
spices, and so prepared as to be reduced 
to a froth of the consistency of honey, 
which gradually dissolved in the mouth. 
This beverage, if so it could be called, 
was served in golden goblets, with spoons 
of the same metal or of tortoise-shell 
finely wrought. The emperor was ex- 
ceedingly fond of it, to judge from the 
quantity,—no less than fifty jars or 
pitchers being prepared for his own daily 
consumption. Two thousand more were 
allowed for that of his household. The 
general arrangement of the meal seems 
to have been not very unlike that of 
Europeans. But no prince in Europe 
could boast a dessert which could com- 
pare with that of the Aztec emperor: for 
it was gathered fresh from the most op- 
posite climes; and his board displayed the 
products of his own temperate region, 
and the luscious fruits of the tropics, 
plucked the day previous, from the green 
groves of the tierra caliente, and trans- 
mitted with the speed of steam, by means 
of couriers, to the capital. It was as if 
some kind fairy should crown our banquets 
with the spicy products that but yesterday 
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were growing in a sunny isle of the far- 
off Indian seas. After the royal appetite 


was appeased, water was handed to him 
by the female attendants in a silver basin, 
in the same manner as had been done 
before commencing his meal; for the 
Aztecs were as constant in their ablutions, 
at these times, as any nation of the East. 
Pipes were then brought, made of a 
varnished and richly gilt wood, from 
which he inhaled, sometimes through the 
nose, at others through the mouth, the 
fumes of an intoxicating weed, called 
tobacco, (que se dize tabaco,) mingled 
with liquid-amber. While this soothing 
process of fumigation was going on, the 
emperor enjoyed the exhibitions of his 
mountebanks and jugglers, of whom a 
regular corps was attached to the palace. 
No people, not even those of China or 
Hindostan, surpassed the Aztecs in feats 
of agility and legerdemain.”’ 

‘* Such (says our author) is the picture 
of Montezuma’s domestic establishment 
and way of living, as delineated by the 
Conquerors, and theirimmediate followers, 
who had the best means of information ; 
too highly coloured, it may be, by the 
proneness to exaggerate, which was 
natural to those who first witnessed a 
spectacle so striking to the imagination, 
so new and unexpected. I have thought 
it best to present the full details, trivial 
though they may seem to the reader, as 
affording a curious picture of manners, so 
superior in point of refinement to those 
of the other aboriginal tribes on the 
North American continent. Nor are they, 
in fact, so trivial, when we reflect, that, 
in these details of private life, we possess 
a surer measure of civilization, than in 
those of a public nature. In survey- 
ing them we are strongly reminded of 
the civilization of the East; not of 
that higher, intellectual kind which be- 
longed to the more polished Arabs and 
the Persians, but that semi-civilization 
which has distinguished, for example, the 
Tartar races, among whom art, and even 
science, have made, indeed, some progress 
in their adaptation to material wants and 
sensual gratification, but little in reference 
to the higher and more ennobling interests 
of humanity. It is characteristic of such 
a people to find a puerile pleasure in a 
dazzling and ostentatious pageantry; to 
mistake show for substance, vain pomp 
for power; to hedge round the throne 
itself with a barren and burdensome cere- 
monial, the counterfeit of real majesty. 
Even this, however, was an advance in re- 
finement, compared with the rude manners 
of the earlier Aztecs. The change may, 
doubtless, be referred in some degree to 
the personal influence of Montezuma. In 
his younger days, he had tempered the 
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fierce habits of the soldier with the milder 
profession of religion. In later life, he 
had withdrawn himself still more from 
the brutalizing occupations of war, and his 
manners acquired a refinement tinctured, 
it may be added, with an effeminacy un- 
known to his martial predecessors. The 
condition of the empire, too, under his 
reign, was favourable to this change. The 
dismemberment of the Tezcucan kingdom, 
on the death of the great Nezahualpilli, 
had left the Aztec monarchy without a 
rival ; and it soon spread its colossal arms 
over the furthest limits of Anahuac. The 
aspiring mind of Montezuma rose with 
the acquisition of wealth and power ; and 
he displayed the consciousness of new 
importance by the assumption of unprece- 
dented state. He affected a reserve un- 
known to his predecessors ; withdrew his 
person from the vulgar eye, and fenced 
himself round with an elaborate and 
courtly etiquette. When he went abroad, 
it was in state, on some public occasion, 
usually to the great temple, to take part 
in the religious services; and, as he 
passed along, he exacted from his people, 
as we have seen, the homage of an adula- 
tion worthy of an Oriental despot. His 
haughty demeanour touched the pride of 
his more potent vassals, particularly those 
who, at a distance, felt themselves nearly 
independent of his authority. His ex- 
actions, demanded by the profuse ex- 
penditure of his palace, scattered broad- 
cast the seeds of discontent ; and, while 
the empire seemed towering in its most 
palmy and prosperous state, the canker 
had eaten deepest into its heart.”’* 

‘*On the way, the Spaniards were 
struck, in the same manner as they had 
been on entering the capital, with the 
appearance of the inhabitants, and their 
great superiority, in the style and quality 
of their dress, over the people of the 
lower countries. The tilmatli, or cloak, 
thrown over the shoulders, and tied 
round the neck, made of cotton of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness, according to 
the condition of the wearer, and the 
ample sash around the loins, were often 
wrought in rich and elegant figures, and 
edged with a deep fringe or tassel. As 
the weather was now growing cool, 


mantles of fur or of the gorgeous feather- 
work were sometimes substituted. The 
latter combined the advantage of great 
warmth with beauty. The Mexicans had 
also the art of spinning a fine thread of 
the hair of the rabbit and other animals, 
which they wove into a delicate web that 
took a permanent dye. The women, as 
in other parts of the country, seemed to 
go about asfreelyas themen. They wore 
several skirts or petticoats of different 
lengths, with highly ornamented borders, 
and sometimes over them loose flowing 
robes, which reached to the ankles. These 
also were made of cotton, for the wealthier 
classes, of a fine texture, prettily em- 
broidered. No veils were worn here, as 
in some other parts of Anahuac, where 
they were made of the aloe thread, or of 
the light web of hair above noticed. The 
Aztec women had their faces exposed ; 
and their dark raven tresses floated lux- 
uriantly over their shoulders, revealing 
features, which, although of a dusky or 
rather cinnamon hue, were not unfre- 
quently pleasing, while touched with the 
serious, even sad expression, charac- 
teristic of the national physiognomy. On 
drawing near to the tianguez, or great 
market, the Spaniards were astonished at 
the throng of people pressing towards it, 
and, on entering the place, their surprise 
was still further heightened by the sight 
of the multitudes assembled there, and the 
dimensions of the inclosure, thrice as 
largeas the celebrated square of Salamanca. 
Here were met together traders from all 
parts, with the products and manufactures 
peculiar to their countries; the gold- 
smiths of Azcapozalco, the potters and 
jewellers of Cholula, the painters of Tez- 
cuco, the stone-cutters of Tenajocan, the 
hunters of Xilotepec, the fishermen of 
Cuitlahuac, the fruiterers of the warm 
countries, the mat and chair-makers of 
Quauhtitlan, and the florists of Xochi- 
milco,—all busily engaged in recommend- 
ing their respective wares, and in chaffer- 
ing with purchasers. The market-place 
was surrounded by deep porticoes, and 
the several articles had each its own 
quarter allotted to it. Here might be 
seen cotton piled up in bales, or manu- 
factured into dresses and articles of do- 








* Here the author happily quotes the Roman historian. ‘‘ Referre in tanto rege 
iget superbam mutationem vestis, et desideratas humi jacentium adulationes.”’ Liv. 
Hist. ix. 18. The remarks of the Roman historian in reference to Alexander, after he 
was infected with the manners of Persia, fit equally well the Aztec emperor. Yet 


‘* Tanto rege’’ is an expression hardly adapted to the Aztec emperor. 


We have often 


thought (though our opinion, as far as we know, has no support for this) that Alex- 
ander’s change of costume might partly be owing to a natural and reasonable desire 


to adapt his clothing to the new climate in which he lived. 
dress of Europeans is most inconvenient and unhealthy. 


In tropical countries, the 
The turban and the loose 


trousers are as appropriate to these climates as the hat and tight pantaloons to ours.— 
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mestic use, as tapestry, curtains, cover- 
lets, and the like. The richly-stained and 
nice fabrics reminded Cortés of the alcay- 
ceria, or silk-market of Granada. There 
was the quarter assigned to the gold- 
smiths, where the purchaser might find 
various articles of ornament or use formed 
of the precious metals ; or curious toys, 
such as we have already had occasion to 
notice, made in imitation of birds and 
fishes, with scales and feathers alternately 
of gold and silver, and with movable heads 
and bodies. These fantastic little trinkets 
were often garnished with precious stones, 
and showed a patient, puerile ingenuity 
in the manufacture, like that of the 
Chinese. In an adjoining quarter were 
collected specimens of pottery, coarse and 
fine, vases of wood elaborately carved, 
varnished or gilt, of curious and some- 
times graceful forms. There were also 
hatchets made of copper alloyed with tin, 
the substitute, and, as it proved, not a 
bad one, for iron. The soldier found 
here all the implements of his trade. The 
casque fashioned into the head of some 
wild animal, with its grinning defences of 
teeth, and bristling crest dyed with the 
rich tint of the cochineal; the escaupil, 
or quilted doublet of cotton, the rich 
surcoat of feather-mail, and weapons of 
all sorts, copper-headed lances and 
arrows, and the broad maquahuitl, the 
Mexican sword, with its sharp blades of 
itztli. Here were razors and mirrors of 
this same hard and polished mineral which 
served so many of the purposes of steel 
with the Aztecs. In the square were also 
to be found booths occupied by barbers, 
who used these same razors in their vo- 
cation. For the Mexicans, contrary to 
the popular and erroneous notions re- 
specting the Aborigines of the New World, 
had beards, though scanty ones. Other 
shops or booths were tenanted by apothe- 
caries, well provided with drugs, roots, 
and different medicinal preparations. In 
other places, again, blank books or 


maps for the hieroglyphical picture- 
writing were to be seen, folded together 
like fans, and made of cotton, skins, or 
more commonly the fibres of the agave, 
the Aztec papyrus. 

‘* Under some of the porticoes they saw 
hides raw and dressed, and various articles 
for domestic or personal use made of the 
leather. Animals, both wild and tame, 
were offered for sale, and near them, 
perhaps, a gang of slaves, with collars 
round their necks, intimating they were 
likewise on sale,—a spectacle unhappily 
not confined to the barbarian markets of 
Mexico, though the evils of their con- 
dition were aggravated there by the con- 
sciousness that a life of degradation might 
be consummated at any moment by the 
dreadful doom of sacrifice. * * * 
must not omit to mention, however, the 
display of provisions, one of the most at- 
tractive features of the tianguez; meats 
of all kinds, domestic poultry, game from 
the neighbouring mountains, fish from the 
lakes and streams, fruits in all the de- 
licious abundance of these temperate 
regions, green vegetables, and the unfail- 
ing maize. There was many a viand, too, 
ready dressed, which sent up its savory 
steams, provoking the appetite of the idle 
passenger; pastry, bread of the Indian 
corn, cakes, and confectionary. Along 
with these were to be seen cooling or 
stimulating beverages, the spicy foaming 
chocolat], with its delicate aroma of 
vanilla, and the inebriating pulque, the 
fermented juice of the aloe. All these 
commodities, and every stall and portico, 
were set out, or rather smothered, with 
flowers, showing, on a much greater scale, 
indeed, a taste similar to that displayed 
in the markets of modern Mexico. 
Flowers seem to be thespontaneousgrowth 
of this luxuriant soil; which, instead of 
noxious weeds, as in other regions, is ever 
ready, without the aid of man, to cover 
up its nakedness with this rich and varie- 
gated livery of Nature.’’ 


The author observes, that the mechanical skill and the polished wants 
of this singular people appeared to the Spaniards to resemble those of a 
refined community, rather than a nation of savages; but it was the 
material civilization which belongs neither to the one nor to the other. 
The Aztec had plainly reached that middle station, as far above the rude 





* The author has somewhere in a note to his work correctly observed, that without the 
assistance of fire-arms Madoc in Mr. Southey’s poem could not have effected what he 
and his little band are represented to have done against multitudes, armed in a manner 
similar to themselves. The objection is fatal to the probability of the story : and we 
may add, that, if sword to sword it was a drawn battle between Madoc and Italala on 
the stone of sacrifice, how could Madoc’s few companions cope with the countless 
multitudes opposed to them ; their only advantage lying in their iron armour, instead 


of their enemies’ quilted cotton doublet >—R 
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races of the New World as it was below the cultivated communities of 
the Old. In the midst, however, of all this luxury and refinement, and 
the gentle arts of peace, and the pleasing labours of commerce, there was 
one spot on the capital which at once altered the whole aspect of outward 
things, and showed the ignorance, superstition, and abomination on which 
they were built. The Spaniards saw with curiosity and horror the great 
temple, and the shrine of the idols, and the blood-stained sanctuaries, and 
the mounds of skulls, and the dreadful instruments of worship. They saw 
there enshrined the war god of the Aztecs, his visage distorted into 





hideous lineaments of symbolical import. 


** The most conspicuous ornament upon 
him was a chain of gold and silver hearts 
alternate, suspended round his neck, 
emblematical of the sacrifice in which he 
most delighted. A more unequivocal 
evidence of this was afforded by three 
human hearts smoking and almost palpi- 
tating, as if recently torn from the victims, 
and now lying on the altar before him. 
The adjoining sanctuary was dedicated to 
a milder deity. This was Tezcatlipoca, 
next in honor to that invisible Being, the 
Supreme God, who was represented by 
ho image, and confined by no temple. 
It was Tezcatlipoca who created the 
world, and watched over it with a provi- 
dential care. He was represented as a 
young man, and his image, of polished 


gold plates and ornaments ; among which 
a shield, burnished like a mirror, was the 
most characteristic emblem, as in it he 
saw reflected all the doings of the world. 
But the homage to this god was not always 
of a more refined or merciful character 
than that paid to his carnivorous brother ; 
Sor five bleeding hearts were also seen in 
a golden platter on his altar. The walls 
of both these chapels were stained with 
human gore. ‘ The stench was more in- 
tolerable,’ exclaims Diaz, ‘ than that of 
the slaughter-houses in Castile.’ And 
the frantic forms of the priests, with their 
dark robes clotted with blood, as they 
flitted to and fro, seemed to the Spaniards 
to be those of the very ministers of 
Satan."’ 


black stone, was richly garnished with 


But we have little more room, and must bring our extracts toa close. We 
must suppose the anxiety of Cortés in his strange and hazardous position ; 
the boldness of his designs ; the seizure of Montezuma ; the burning of the 
chiefs ; the intimidation of the people ; and, lastly, the treasures bestowed 
on the victors, in the vain hope of securing their friendship and hasten- 
ing their departure. We are told the whole treasure amounted to one 
hundred and sixty-two thousand pesos de oro, independently of the fine 
ornaments and jewelry, the value of which Cortés computes at five hundred 
thousand ducats more. There were, besides, five hundred marks of silver, 
chiefly in plate, drinking cups, and other articles of luxury. The incon- 
siderable quantity of the silver, as compared with the gold, forms a sin- 
gular contrast to the relative proportions of the two metals since the occu- 
pation of the country by the Europeans.* The whole amount of the 
treasure, reduced to our currency, and making allowance for the change in 
the value of gold since the beginning of the sixteenth century, was about 
six million three hundred thousand dollars, or one million four hundred 
and seventeen thousand pounds sterling ; a sum large enough to shew the 
incorrectness of the popular notion, that little or no wealth was found in 
Mexico. It was, indeed, small in comparison with that obtained by the 
conquerors of Peru. But few European monarchs of that day could boast 





* Humboldt says, that the quantity of silver taken from the American mines ex- 
ceeded that of gold in the ratio of 46 to 1. The value of gold, says Clemengin, which, 
on the discovery of the New World, was only 11 times greater than silver, has now 
come to be 16. This does not materially differ from Adam Smith’s estimate made 
after the middle of the last century. Vide Wealth of Nations, i. ch. 2. 
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a larger treasure in their coffers.* The division of the spoil was a work of 
some difficulty. A perfectly equal division of it among the conquerors 
would have given them more than 3000/. a-piece,—a magnificent booty ! 
But one-fifth was to be deducted for the Crown ; an equal portion for 
the general ; a large sum was to indemnify him for the charges of the ex- 
pedition and the loss of the fleet. Ample compensation was made to the 
principal cavaliers. The cavalry, arquebusiers, and crussbowmen each 
received double pay. So that, when the turn of the common soldiers 
came, there remained not more than a hundred pesos de oro for each; a 
sum so insignificant in comparison with their expectations, that several 
refused to accept it. Discontent on this vital subject rose to such a 
height as to tax all the address and authority of Cortés to meet it ; but he 
did not shrink from it. ‘ At Vera Cruz,” says the author, “ he had per- 
suaded his followers to give up what was but the earnest of future gains. 


Here he persuaded them to relinquish those gains themselves. 
snatching the prey from the very jaws of the lion. 


and rend him ?”’ 


“‘ Thus, after a siege of nearly three 
months’ duration, unmatched in history 
for the constancy and courage of the be- 
sieged, seldom surpassed for the severity 
of its sufferings, fell the renowned capital 
of the Aztecs. Unmatched, it may be 
truly said, for constancy and courage, 
when we recollect that the door of ca- 
pitulation on the most honourable terms 
was left open to them throughout the 
whole blockade, and that, sternly reject- 
ing every proposal of their enemy, they, 
to a man, preferred to die rather than sur- 
render. More than three centuries had 
elapsed since the Aztecs, a poor and 
wandering tribe from the far North-west, 
had come on the plateau. There they 
built their miserable collection of huts, on 
the spot—as tradition tells us—prescribed 
by the oracle. Their conquests, at first 
confined to their immediate neighbour- 
hood, gradually covered the Valley, then, 
crossing the mountains, swept over the 
broad extent of the table-land, descended 
its precipitous sides, and rolled onwards 
te the Mexican Gulf, and the distant con- 
fines of Central America. Their wretched 
capital, meanwhile, keeping pace with the 
enlargement of territory, had grown into 
a flourishing city, filled with buildings, 
monuments of art, and a numerous popu- 
lation, that gave it the first rank among 
the capitals of the Western World. At 
this crisis came over another race from 
the remote East, strangers like them- 
selves, whose coming had also been pre- 


It was 
Why did he not turn 


dicted by the oracle, and, appearing on 
the plateau, assailed them in the very 
zenith of their prosperity, and blotted 
them out from the map of nations for 
ever! The whole story has the air of 
fable rather than of history !—a legend of 
romance,—a tale of the genii! Yet we 
cannot regret the fall of an empire which 
did so little to promote the happiness of 
its subjects, or the real interests of hu- 
manity. Notwithstanding the lustre 
thrown over its latter days by the glorious 
defence of its capital, by the mild muni- 
ficence of Montezuma, by the dauntless 
heroism of Guatemozin, the Aztecs were 
emphatically a fierce and brutal race, little 
calculated, in their best aspects, to excite 
our sympathy and regard. Their civili- 
zation, such as it was, was not their own, 
but reflected, perhaps imperfectly, from a 
race whom they had succeeded in the land. 
It was, in respect to the Aztecs, a gene- 
rous graft on a vicious stock, and could 
have brought no fruit to perfection. They 
ruled over their wide domains with a 
sword, instead of a sceptre. They did 
nothing to ameliorate the condition, or in 
any way promote the progress, of their 
vassals. Their vassals were serfs, used 
only to minister to their pleasure, held in 
awe by armed garrisons, ground to the 
dust by imposts in peace, by military con- 
scriptions in war. They did not, like the 
Romans, whom they resembled in the 
nature of their conquests, extend the 
rights of citizenship to the conquered. 





* Maximilian of Germany and Ferdinand of Spain barely left enough to bury 
Henry IV. of France embraced Sully with rapture, because he had saved, by 
And Elizabeth had never any 
But no European monarchs ever reached the riches of the Em- 

It is said Napoleon had collected 20 millions in gold, for the 
The produce of the sack of Delhi 


them. 


great economy, about 1,500,000 livres in the treasury. 


treasure to spare. 
perors of the East. 


payment of his army in the Russian campaign. 
has been estimated at 70 millions by Mr. Sharp. 
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They did not amalgamate them into one 
great nation, with common rights and in- 
t-rests. They held them as aliens,—even 
those who in the valley were gathered 
round the very walla of the capital. The 
Aztec metropolis, the heart of the mo- 
narchy, had not a sympathy, not a pulsa- 
tion, in common with the rest of the body 
politic. It was a stranger in its own land. 
The Aztecs not only did not advance the 
condition of their vassals, but, morally 
speaking, they did much to degrade it. 
How can a nation, where human sacri- 
fices prevail, and especially when com- 
bined with cannibalism, further the march 
of civilization? How can the interests of 
humanity be consulted, where man is 
levelled to the rank of the brutes that 
perish? The influence of the Aztecs in- 
troduced their gloomy superstition into 
lands before unacquainted with it, or 
where, at least, it was not established in 
any great strength. The example of the 
capital was contagious. As the latter in- 
creased in opulence, the religious celebra- 
tions were conducted with still more ter- 
‘ible magnificence ; in the same manner 
as the gladiatorial shows of the Romans 
increased in pomp with the increasing 
splendour of the capital. Men became 
familiar with scenes of horror and the 
most loathsome abominations. Women 
and children—the whole nation—became 
familiar with, and assisted at them. The 


heart was hardened, the manners were 
made ferocious, the feeble light of civili- 
zation, transmitted from a milder race, 
was growing fainter and fainter, as thou- 
sands and thousands of miserable victims, 
throughout the empire, were yearly 
fattened in its cages, sacrificed on its 
altars, dressed and served at its banquets! 
The whole land was converted into a vast 
human shambles! The empire of the 
Aztees did not fall before its time. 

‘* Whether these unparalleled outrages 
furnish a sufficient plea to the Spaniards 
for their invasion ; whether, with the Pro- 
testant, we are content to find a warrant 
for it in the natural rights and demands 
of civilization, or, with the Roman 
Catholic, in the good pleasure of the 
Pope,—on the one or other of which 
grounds, the conquests by most Christian 
nations in the East and the West have 
been defended,—it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss, as it has already been considered in 
a former chapter. It is more material to 
inquire, whether, assuming the right, the 
conquest of Mexico was conducted with a 
proper regard to the claims of humanity. 
And here we must admit, that, with all 
allowance for the ferocity of the age and 
the laxity of its principles, there are pas- 
sages which every Spaniard who cherishes 
the fame of his countrymen would be 
glad to see expunged from their history ;* 
passages not to be vindicated on the score 





* True, but we may ask, are the military annals of any nation free from the stain 
of cruelty, ferocity, and atrocity in its worst forms? Are our own, even in our own 
times? He who would flatter himself with this belief, should read Col. Napier’s 


account of the taking of St. Sebastian, where he says that language fails him to 
describe the unparalleled horrors that took place ; but to describe them would be im- 

ssible, even to mention such abominations is to defile the pages of history ; but all 
that rapacity, lust, and drunkenness, stimulated by revenge, could do, was witnessed 
there; and the very atrocity alone preserves them from our full execration, because it 
makes it impossible to describe them. Mr. Prescott openly declares that the atroci- 
ties committed by the soldiers of Cortés at Cholula were not so bad as those inflicted 
in the late war of the Peninsula by the most polished nation of our time—by the 
British at Badajos. Vide ii. p. 31. Part of Napier’s narrative is as follows: (Napier’s 
Peninsular War, vol. vi. p. 205, Storming of San Sebastian.) ‘* This storm seemed to 
be the signal of hell for the perpetration of villany which would have shamed the most 
ferocious barbarians of antiquity. At Ciudad Rodrigo, intoxication and plunder had 
been the principal object ; at Badajos lust and murder were joined to rapine and 
drunkenness; but at San Sebastian the direst, the most revolting, cruelty was added 
to the catalogue of crimes. One atrocity, of which a girl of seventeen was the victim, 
staggers the mind by its enormous, incredible, indescribable barbarity. Some order 
was at first maintained, but the resolution of the troops to throw off discipline was 
quickly made manifest. A British staff-officer was pursued with a volley of small 
arms, and escaped with difficulty from men who mistook him for the provost-martial 
of the fifth division; a Portuguese adjutant, who endeavoured to prevent some 
atrocity, was put to death in the market-place, not with sudden violence from a single 
ruffian, but deliberately by a number of English soldiers. Many officers exerted 
themselves to preserve order, many men were well-conducted, but the rapine and 
violence commenced by villains soon spread, the camp-followers crowded into the 
place, and the disorder continued until the flames, following the steps of the plunderer, 
put an end to his ferocity by destroying the whole town.’’ 
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of self-defence, or of necessity of any 
kind, and which must for ever leave a 
dark spot on the annals of the Conquest, 
And yet, taken as a whole, the invasion, 
up to the capture of the capital, was con- 
ducted on principles less revolting to hu- 
manity than most, perhaps than any, of 
the other conquests of the Castilian crown 
in the New World. 
* +. * * 

‘¢ Whatever may be thought of the 
Conquest in a moral view, regarded asa 
military achievement it must fill us with 
astonishment. That a handful of adven- 
turers, indifferently armed and equipped, 
should have landed on the shores of a 
powerful empire, inhabited bya fierce and 
warlike race, and, in defiance of the re- 
iterated prohibitions of its sovereign, have 
forced their way into the interior ;—that 
they should have done this, without know- 
ledge of the language or of the land, 
without chart or compass to guide them, 
without any idea of the difficulties they 
were to encounter, totally uncertain 
whether the next step might bring them 
on a hostile nation, or on a desert, feel- 
ing their way along in the dark as it 
were ;—that, though nearly overwhelmed 
by their first encounter with the inhabit- 
ants, they should have still pressed on to 
the capital of the empire, and, having 
reached it, thrown themselves unhesi- 
tatingly into the midst of their enemies ; 
—that, so far from being daunted by the 
extraordinary spectacle there exhibited of 
power and civilization, they should have 
been but the more confirmed in their 
original design ;—that they should have 
seized the monarch, have executed his 
ministers before the eyes of his subjects, 
and, when driven forth with ruin from 
the gates, have gathered their scattered 
wreck together, and, after a system of 
Operations pursued with consummate 
policy and daring, have succeeded in over- 
turning the capital, and establishing their 
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sway over the country ;—that all this 
should have been so effected by a mere 
handful of indigent adventurers, is a fact 
little short of the miraculous,—too start- 
ling for the probabilities demanded by 
fiction, and without a parallel in the pages 
of history. 

‘* Yet this must not be understood too 
literally ; for it would be unjust to the 
Aztecs themselves, at least to their mili- 
tary prowess, to regard the Conquest as 
directly achieved by the Spaniards alone. 
This would indeed be to arm the latter 
with the charmed shield of Ruggiero and 
the magic lance of Astolfo, overturning 
its hundreds at a touch. The Indian em- 
pire was in a manner conquered by In- 
dians. The first terrible encounter of the 
Spaniards with the Tlascalans, which had 
nearly proved their ruin, did in fact insure 
their success. It secured to them a 
strong native support, on which to retreat 
in the hour of trouble, and around which 
they could rally the kindred races of the 
land for one great and overwhelming as- 
sault. The Aztec monarchy fell by the 
hands of its own subjects, under the di- 
rection of European sagacity and science. 
Had it been united, it might have bidden 
defiance to the invaders. As it was, the 
capital was dissevered from the rest of the 
country, and the bolt, which might have 
passed off comparatively harmless had 
the empire been cemented by a common 
principle of loyalty and patriotism, now 
found its way into every crack and crevice 
of the ill-compacted fabric, and buried it in 
its own ruins.—Its fate may serve as a 
striking proof, that a government which 
does not rest on the sympathies of its 
subjects cannot long abide ; that human 
institutions, when not connected with 
human prosperity and progress, must fall, 
—if not before the increasing light of 
civilization, by the hand of violence; by 
violence from within, if not from without. 
And who shall lament their fall ?”’ 


It appears to us that no nation has ever been discovered in the same 


singular stage of society in which the Mexicans were at the time of the 
Conquest, appearing either barbarous or refined, according to the aspect 
in which they are viewed. They are described as most ferocious in war- 
fare, yet they never scalped their enemies, as was the custom of the 
northern tribes. They felt all the intense hatred to their enemies which 
with every cruel passion belongs to man in his brutal and benighted state, 
and they united not the delicate and chivalrous feelings of polished and 
refined nations. While closely besieging a neighbouring city, the Aztec 
nobles sent presents of fruits and provisions to the chiefs of the forces 
opposed to them, a species of military gallantry and generosity that we 
read of in the wars of Louis XIV. but which we should not expect to 
find amoug the savage tribes of Anahuac. They were advanced in mathe- 
matical science aud mechanical arts, and they were also the slaves of a 
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blind, ignorant, fanaticism, and of a loathsome and bloody mythology. 
With such an enlightened and liberal policy as is not often found in 
European countries, they allowed success in trade to lead to eminent 
political power and preferment, while at the same time the taxation of 
the country was enormous, tyrannical, and unequal. Such are the incon- 
gruities to be observed, that, while the general character of the nation is 
described as one of unmitigated ferocity, yet in domestic or social life the 
intercourse was regulated with all the ceremonial forms of civilised com- 
munities, and accompanied with expressions of polite attention or 
affectionate regard. The obligation of the marriage vow was sanctified by 
religion, and fully recognised, and the women partook equally with the 
men in the festivities and refinements of social intercourse. The discipline 
of children when under tutelage was severe, but the greatest care of 
morals and the most blameless deportment were maintained; and the 
modest Aztec maiden, when grown up, was treated with unreserved 
tenderness, and all the fulness of a parent’s love.* There was the same 
contrast and opposition, it has been observed, in the character of the 
people as there was in the natural features of the country they possessed ; 
where tracts of hopeless sterility—-the bristling peaks of the wild sierra, 
the burning volcano, the dark range of porphyritic rocks, or mountains 
clothed with perpetual snow, looked down where, in a soft and genial 
climate, lay the most lovely valleys at their feet, each a paradise upon 
earth ; where the palm and the banana waved their graceful foliage and 
spread their cooling shade ; where, knitting branch to branch, flowers of 
surpassing beauty waved in bright festoons and garlands, filling the air 
with fragrance ; where, partially seen through the openings of the forests, 
extended the blue lake, whose waters, like a polished mirror, seemed to 
tremble in the light ; where birds and insects of the richest plumage and 
most dazzling colours glittered in the sun ; and where a carpet of perpetual 
verdure was spread, enamelled with the brightest hues of spring, and 
glowing with all the splendour of tropical vegetation. To reconcile such 
striking opposition of character and habits, we must fix an attentive look 
on history, where she tells us that the Aztec nation, as seen by the 
Spaniards, was formed from the conjunction of two; that on the mild and 
civilised character of their predecessors, the polished Toltecs, they bad 
grafted their own fiercer and more warlike virtues, even as, in their re- 
ligious ceremonies, they mixed beautiful flowers with their bloody rites. 
From long familiarity with a licentious and predatory warfare, they had 
become a cruel people in their nature, and cruelty is ever allied to super- 
stition. Upon this was founded the supreme power, the uncontrolled 
authority, of the priesthood, who nurtured it by a rigid system of super- 
stitious terror, by human sacrifices, and butchery of the most brutal kind : 
add to this, that the throne of Mexico at the time of the invasion of the 
Spaniards was filled by a monarch who, though of a brave and warlike 
character in youth, had become effeminate and luxurious in his habits, and 
tyrannical in his rule,—had oppressed his subjects and offended his nobles, 





* See a very interesting document, ‘‘ Advice of an Aztec mother to her daughter,’’ 
translated in the Appendix to Mr. Prescott’s history, vol. iii. p. 373—376. The trans- 
lator mentions the moral sublimity of it, and that it is the product of the true light of 
civilization. We can see very little childishness in it. Modest reserve in behaviour 
and chastity are the two virtues it chiefly inculcates. It ends with these remarkable 
words, ‘‘ May God prosper you, my first-born, and may you come to God, who is in 
every place.” 
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but was still regarded, like the Eastern despots, with feelings of awe and 
admiration by the people. Such was the state of things at that time ; and 
the existence of much discontent and disaffection throughout the empire, 
and among the higher ranks, showed that it was not a state likely to be 
permanent—that internal divisions and troubles would probably have taken 
place, and that in some revolution or change an injured and indignant 
people might have thrown off at once the yoke of a bloody superstition 
and a tyrannic despotism, and, under some fortunate and favourite chief- 
tain, have gone out again to conquer, and founded an empire which might 
have spread over remote countries to the Atlantic shore, and have rivalled 
in extent and in opulence the glory of the ancient dynasties of the Eastern 
World, It pleased Providence to order things otherwise. The right 
of conquest over the infidel and heathen was a thing acknowledged and 
assumed ; a holy duty not to be disclaimed or even avoided ; a mission to 
an inferior race ignorant of God, neither worthy of the name nor entitled 
to the rights of men.* The cross of Christ was planted in the battle field. 
The champion of Christ was he in whose dark and frowning lineaments the 
destined destroyer might he imagined; the book of God lay beside the 
battered cuirass and the bruised and blood-stained sword ; the religion of 
Christ came into the land accompanied with carnage, and famine, and de- 
solation ; the consuming fire of the conqueror’s breath alone could cleanse 
the pollution of the land ;+ and the idolatrous nation was baptized, not in 
the waters of their own rivers, but in the blood of themselves and of their 
children. Thus terminated the history of a people who seemed to bear in 
the pensive and melancholy expression of their features too sure a pro- 
gnostic of the darkness of their coming destiny, and who all perished, after 
a vain and fruitless resistance, beneath a power mysterious, irresistible, 
and unknown. Yet the historian, who surveyed with the clear and com- 
prehensive glance of a philosopher the institutions and influencing prin- 
ciples of the people, and fixed his attention on the great results to be 
drawn from the discoveries, has pronounced his important judgment, not 
criticising the means, but looking to the end, “That the empire of the 
Aztecs did not fall before its time.” 





* Bernal Diaz’s language, on being seized by the Indians, is one that would apply to 
beasts as much as to men,—‘‘ When this mob had their claws on me.” Vide Hist. p. 
291. The Pope Paul III. in his bull, 1537, declared them to be rational creatures, 
but not to be admitted to the communion. 

+ In the city of Cholula alone it is computed that above 6000 victims were annually 
offered up at the sanguinary shrines. vol. ii. p. 8. When Cortés was there, a great 
sacrifice of children was offered up. p. 14. The Spaniards, when they entered the 
great temple, saw three human hearts smoking and almost palpitating, as if recently 
torn from the victims and lying onthe altar. The stench, says Bernal Diaz, was more 
intolerable than all the slaughter-houses of Castile, and the frantic forms of the 
priests, with their dark robes clotted with blood as they flitted to and fro, seemed to 
the Spaniards to be those of the very ministers of Satan. ii. p. 138. Thousands and 
thousands of miserable victims were yearly fattened in cages, sacrificed on the altars, 
and served at the banquets. The whole land was converted into vast human shambles ! 
iii. p. 192. 
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Mr. Urban, Birmingham, Aug. 15. 

WILL you allow me to make known 
to your readers an instance of the 
utter neglect with which our ecclesi- 
astical edifices are treated, even within 
these few last years, and by the sanc- 
tion of those whose duty and pleasure 
it should be to preserve and beautify 
them. The publication of such facts 
will, I trust, tend to render persons 
more alive to the value of the smallest 
relic of antiquity, and haply be the 
means of preserving some time-hal- 
lowed monument of our fathers from 
suffering from the rude hand of inno- 
vation, an object which has ever been 
forwarded by your earnest zeal and 
influence, 

The church of Leominster, co. Here- 
ford, is well known to lovers of archi- 
tecture by the striking peculiarities of 
its Norman and Decorated work; the 
former still remains entire, being con- 
fined to the lower stage of the tower and 





as to form a portion of the south aisle 
into a vestry ; two, together with the 
piscina, are tolerably perfect, though 
degraded to unworthy uses, as you 
will see by the accompanying sketch ; 
thethird is destroyed, and this was done 
in 1840. I have seen instances of simi- 
lar mutilation at Dursley, (Gloucester- 
shire,) wheresome fine Decorated sedilia 
were nearly destroyed to give room for 
a family pew ; and at Ludlow (Salop), 
where a hideous monument has filled 
the place of one; but this was done 
long before the time of our architec- 
tural societies—when the revival of 
Gothic architecture was not even 
3 





the north aisle, ifI may apply thatterm . 


to a portion which seems to have been 
the nave of the original church, (built 
probably by Henry I. a.p. 1125,)* 
which is separated from the later ad- 
ditions. The Decorated parts, which 
are as highly ornamented as the style 
will allow, have experienced a far dif- 
ferent fortune. Several windows which 
were once filled with elegant tracery, 
as profusely studded with the ball- 
floweras thosein the nave of Gloucester 
cathedral, have been “‘ beautified ’”” by 
the insertions of new mullions, which 
are perfectly plain, andevince nocare to 
attain to elegance even by graceful pro- 
portions. In this possibly the crippled 
funds of our modern restorer may have 
prevented him from rivalling the mag- 
nificence of olden days. But the 
chief instance of destruction, and that, 
too, perfectly wanton, to which | wish 
to call your attention, is the mutila- 
tion of the sedilia, by a wall built so 
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thought of. The latter church would 
well repay a most careful examina- 
tion, and, if it would not be trespassing 
on your space, I should be pleased to 
bring some of its features under the 
notice of your readers at a future time. 

Can you give me any account of the 
arches which are found frequently in 
the exterior of the south aisle of 
churches in the Decorated style? 1 
am not aware that their character has 
been clearly ascertained. 

Yours, &c. B. F. W. 





* Cf. Dugdale’s Monasticon, iv. 51. 
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ON THE FEODALITY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


THE existence of feodality in this 
country before the Norman Conquest 
has been denied by most of our histo- 
rians, but they have in no instance 
entered into the real merits of the 
question, by an investigation of its de- 
tails or an appeal to the Anglo-Saxon 
remains, which, it is obvious, can sup- 
ply the only evidence on the subject.* 

Under these circumstances, the fol- 
lowing observations, though meagre 
and incomplete, have been hazarded by 
the writer under the impression that 
they may in some degree assist to clear 
up in the mind of the general reader 
a point of indisputable interest, not 
only to English but to European anti- 
tiquities in general. 

I wish it however to be clearly un- 
derstood that by feodality I do not 
mean to assert that, at any “period be- 
fore the epoch I have mentioned, ex- 
actly the same regular machinery in 
this respect (so far as mere details or 
minor incidents are concerned,) was 
found in England as in France or in 
Lombardy ; but only that, from a simi- 
lar application to the fiscal land of this 
country of a principle common to all 
the Germanic nations, there was deve- 
loped a corresponding system, which 
in its generic and essential character - 
istics agreed with that which flou- 
rished in the befo1e-mentioned coun. 
tries, the alleged incuxabula of feuds. 

It will be proper in the first place to 
explain what that original principle 





* The denial of Mr. Hallam is qualified 
and guarded. He says, (History of the 
Middle Ages, Vol. I. c. 2,) “ The regular 
machinery and systematic establishment 
of feuds, in fact, may be considered as al- 
most confined to the dominions of Charle- 
magne, and to those countries which af- 
terwards derived it from thence. In Eng- 
land it can hardly be thought to have ex- 
isted in a complete state before the con- 
quest.” M. Thierry (Recits Merovingiens, 
vol. I. ch. 5) says, ‘‘ Le berceau de la 
feodalité Européenne fut la France, et la 
Lombardie. Bienqu’il n’y eut dans le 
systéme feodale autre chose que le pur 
developement d'une certaine fase des 
meeurs Germaniques, ce systéme ne s’y 
implanta dans la Germanie que par l'imi- 
tation d’une maniere tardive et incom. 
plete.’’ 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXII. 





was, and then to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the land in which it was 
eventually comprised. 

The principle alluded to was vas- 
salage, or simple homage,f the origin 
and primitive existence of which 
amongst the ancient Germans it was 
reserved for the acumen of Montes- 
quieu to discover, and in his hands it 
furnished a complete clue to the 
otherwise inexplicable mazes of feo- 
dality.{ 

The words of Tacitus, which sup- 
plied the authority for this fact, are so 
familiar that quotation is unnecessary, 
They express, under the names of prin- 
ceps and comes the relative and mutual 
dependence for service and protection 
of a superior and inferior, ¢. e. in the 
language of the feudalists, of a lord and 
his vassal.§ 

This relation was transplanted into 
Britain by the Jutes, the Saxons, and 
the Angles. Along with it they also 
imported the system which had regu- 
lated the occupation of lands in their 
native soil, 

This system of primitive law recog- 
nised the collective nation as the pro- 
prietor of the territory which it occu- 
pied, and the whole of the corn-lands 
were public.|| From this rule were 
excepted only the cabin and surround- 
ing plot of ground of each freeman. 

The occupation of Britain in the 
fifth century presents in a general view 
many points of intimate resemblance 
to that of Gaul by the Franks.** Un- 
like Burgundy, there was no compact 
or convention, which should to some 
extent respect the rights of the old in- 
habitants; but both the before-men- 





+ i. e. Homage, unconnected with a 
tenement of land. 

t Montesq. L’Esprit des Lois, liv. 30, 
ch. 3. 

§ Tacit. de M. G. c. 13. 

|| Cees. de B. G. 1. 16, c. 22. 
de M. G. c. 16, 

{The latter says (ibid.) ‘‘ Suam quisque 
domum spatio circumdat.” This land 
when appropriated could never have been 
recalled by the state. It was the asylum 


Tacit. 


of the family when the father was absent 
on the wars of the nation. 
** Montesgq. liv. 30, ch. 7 and 8. 
3A 
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tioned countries were subjugated, and 
the conquerors became lords of the 
soil. They, therefore would seize so 
much as their necessities or their ca- 
price required, and those estates re- 
taining the characteristics which had 
appertained to them in the hands of 
the Romano-Britons, placed the barba- 
rian in the new condition of an exten- 
sive allodial proprietor—a condition, 
however, which his mind was capable 
of apprehending and appreciating, 
from the experience of his home in 
‘Germany. 

But, notwithstanding those seizures 
and appropriations of individual 
estates, by private persons, a larger 
proportion of good and available ter- 
ritory remained unoccupied and un- 
appropriated by the barbarians. 

This land the nation itself stepped 
in and claimed to hold as its own pro- 
perty, subject to the ancient and still 
existing laws of Germany, and it then 
appears in English history distin- 
guished as public and fiscal land. 

In Germany it had been an annual 
custom that the ealdormen should 
allot the corn-lands, for the space of 
one year, to those members of the 
tribe whose turn it was to remain 
peaceably at home, whilst the others 
were engaged in war.* Annexed to 
this temporary possession was a con- 
dition to contribute towards the sub- 
sistence of their militant brethren.t 

The practical exposition of such 
condition is, that the annual occupier 
of the soil paid to the state a rent in 
kind. 

Both these principles of the tempo- 
rary holding of public land, and the 
obligation of certain services to be 
rendered to the state for it, were re- 





* Cesar, de B. G. 1. 6,c. 22. ‘‘ Neque 
quisquam agri modum certum aut fines 
habet proprios, sed magistratus ac prin- 
cipes, in annos singulos gentibus cogna- 
tionibusque hominum qui una coierunt 
quantum et quo loco visum est agri attri- 
buunt, atque anno post alio transire co- 

unt.” 

+ Ibid. 1. 4, c. 1. ‘* Suevorum gens 
est longe maxima et bellicosissima Ger- 
manorum omnium. Hi centum pagos 
habere dicuntur, ex quibus quotannis, 
singula millia armatorum bellandi causa 
ex finibus educunt. Reliqui qui domi 
manserint, se utgue alios alunt.’’ 
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tained and introduced by the barba- 
rians into their British settlements, 
though, owing to the large formation 
of allodial estates, the territory to 
which these principles were applied 


‘was not so extensive as the public 


land of their native Germany. 

The public land of Britain was ap- 
plied by the invaders for the benefit of 
the nation, in two distinct ways, viz. 


‘it was either cultivated by coloni or 


farmers, who paid to the state certain 
‘rents for the occupation, or it was 
dispensed in precarious or life assign- 
ments to the comites of the chieftain 
who had led the expedition into Bri- 
tain, as the inducement and condition 
for further services in war. 

A most important change howeveroc- 
‘curred after the barbarians had aban- 
doned their old country and acquired 
‘a new one. The leader of the expedi- 
tion had been converted into a king, 
and the assignments of all the public 
lands were now transferred from the 
ealdormen to the former, who had be- 
come the permanent communis magis- 
tratus ; and when his permanence was 
established, it would appear also that 
the assignments which were made by 
his sanction, were prolonged over the 
same term, 7. e. from an annual ex- 
istence they became for life.t 

This point brings us back to a cir- 
cumstance attending the ancient Ger- 
man vassalage, which is of considera- 
ble importance, in its bearing upon the 
institution of feudalism. 

The chieftain in Germany, besides 
affording subsistence to his comites, 
rewarded and encouraged them by the 
occasional present of a horse or a 
framea.§ His armoury in the early 
ages formed the only fund from which 
his retainers could, by the possibility 
of things, be rewarded. But when 
the same chieftain had put on the cha- 
racter of a king, he then, as we have 
seen, was invested with the same right 
of disposition over the public land 
which had formerly belonged to the 





$ Vide an article which appeared in 
the Magazine for May last, under the 
title, ‘‘ On the Developement of the An- 
glo-Saxon Ealdordom.” 

§ Tacit. de M.G. c. 14. ‘‘ Exigunt 
enim principis sui liberalitate illum bella- 
torem equum, illam cruentam victricem- 
que frameam.”’ 
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ealdormen collectively. Instead, there- 
fore, of the limited means of his former 
condition, he found in the public land 
of the conquered country a copious 
fund for the reward and incitement of 
the comites who had followed him from 
Germany. The customs of his native 
country allowed of larger grants of the 
public land to persons more dignified 
or worthy than the multitude, and 
such, in his judgment, would be his 
own comites.* 

Moreover, in consequence of the 
extensive occupation of allodial pro- 
perty, the claims for temporary allot- 
ments from the state would not be 
made so largely as of old. 

But, notwithstanding all these changes 
of circumstances, the ancient rule was 
still observed in one great point, 
though it was departed from in another, 
and the assignments of public land 
were not prolonged beyond the life of 
the grantee, on whose death they im- 
mediately reverted to the fisc ; resem- 
bling in this the fate of the warlike 
implements or heregeate, which were 
returned to the lord when the vassal 
was dead.t 

I have described circumstances which 
must actually have occurred in Great 
Britain after its invasion in the fifth 
century, for each Jutish, Anglic, or 
Saxon chieftain brought with him, in 
addition to the general horde of war- 
riors who followed him through the 
influence of his military fame, a se- 
lecter body of dependents engaged hy 
oath to maintain and defend their lord, 
and even to merge their own glory 
into his.{ And these persons, the 
courtiers of later times, when each 
Gothic sovereign had assumed the 
habits of the Byzantine empire, de- 
manded and received from their lord 





* Tacit. de M.G. c, 26, ‘‘ Agri pro nu- 
mero cultorum ab universis per vices oc- 
cupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dig- 
nationem partiuntur.”’ 

+ Notwithstanding these new means of 
rewarding the comites, the heregeate or 
hereots, though no longer given by the 
lord, continued to be paid, for they could 
not be returned to him on the death of 
his vassal. 

t Tacit. de M. G. c. 14, ‘‘Illum de- 
fendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta 
glorie ejus assignare, preecipuum sacra- 
mentum est.” ‘ 
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and sovereign all that the generosity 
or extravagance of a barbarian would 
prompt him to bestow. 

The names under which the two 
divisions of land which | have men- 
tioned were’ known’ to the Anglo- 
Saxons were folcland and bocland,§ 
the former being the terra fiscalis, or 
beneficiary land, and the latter the al- 
lodium of the continent, held of no 
superior, and subject to no service or 
charge. 

The folcland, whilst it continued 
such, strictly speaking, 7. e. when it 
was merely fisc or royal demesne, and 
before any beneficiary assignment had 
been made, was incumbered with ser- 
vices and dues rendered to the king by 
its occupiers.|| 

In what the latter consisted the 
Anglo-Saxon laws do not disclose, but 
the information which they withhold 
is to be found in the Diplomata, where 
folcland, by the concurrent act of the 
monarch and his witan, is enfranchised 
into an estate of bocland. 

The following services and dues 
occur therein as incident to folcland. 
(Kemble’s Diplomata, vol. ii.) 


Secularia tributa et vectigalia, opus 
regale . . 2 2 2 «© © «© « RY 
Fiscalia tributa, pastus episcoporum, 
principum et exactorum, poenales 
res, et furis comprehensio . . . 246 
Regalia tributa, principalis dominatio, 
peenales conditiones, furis com- 
prehensio . . . . »« © « « 253 
Secularia tributa et vectigalia. . . 258 
Regalia et principalia tributa et vi 
exacta opera, sive poenales cause, 
furiscomprehensio . . . . . 260 
Regale servitium. . . . . . . 264 
Regale opus intus et foris. . . . 269 
Regale opus . . . . « « « » 961 
Regalia tributa et vi exacta opera, 
poenales res, principalis dominatio, 
furisque comprehensio . . . . id. 
Regalis subjectio. . . . « . . 295 


Regalia debita. . . ... . . 300 
Tributum regale (Ethelred, Ealdor- 
man of Mercia) . . . 311 


Ic thet mynster fram seghwelcum 





§ The Introduction to Kemble’s Anglo- 
Saxon Diplomata, vol. i. Allen’s Rise 


and Progress of the Royal Prerogative in 
England. 

|| Called by the Anglo-Saxons ‘ cy- 
ninges folcland.”’ Vide Kemble’s Diplo- 
mata, vol. ii. No. 281, ‘‘ Ab occidente 
cyninges folcland, quod habet Wighelm.” 
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gafolum gefreoge, the to thiode 
hlaforde belimpath, litles oththe 
_micles cuthes ge uncuthes, ditto . 313 
Fisci regales, tributa majora et mi- 
nora, atque expeditionalia, viz. tax- 
ationes . . 2 6 « 6 «© + 2 352 
Census regalis. . . . . « « «+ 369 
Servilejugum. . . . . « « « 384 
Mundiale obstaculum . . . - « 385 
Fiscale tributum, seculariumque ser- 
vitutum exactio .. . . 
Regale servitium. . . . . . « 488 


But from all these services and dues, 
the beneficiary assignment or fief, 
which the Anglo-Saxons would appear 
to have called thegnland, was exempted 
in the same manner as the absolute 
estate of bocland.* For, although we 
have no direct evidence to show pre- 
cisely on what terms the thegnland 
was granted, yet the analogy between 
it and the Frankish benefice, and the 
base and onerous nature of the charges 
I have enumerated, would lead to the 
strongest presumption. These ser- 
vices were due only when the folcland 
was still in the king, but actually oc- 
cupied by farmers (the fiscalini of the 
Continent), and before it had been 
converted into a benefice or thegnland. 
They were the renders of the tenants 
in demesne. : 

On the death of each beneficiary 
the thegnland reverted to the state, 
and was either regranted in that cha- 
racter or remained under farm as de- 
mesne or ¢erra regis. 

Of this fact we find the clearest 
proof in England, even in the ninth 
century, feodality not having yet ad- 
vanced beyond the first stage of its 
developement. The Ealdorman Alfred, 
in his last will (executed between the 
years 870 and 889), after giving to his 
son three hides of his bocland, adds, 
« And gif se cyning him geunnan wille 
thes folclande to them boclande, 
thonne hebbe and bruce.’’+ 

We see, by this will, that the dying 
beneficiary could not bequeath his 
folcland, nor did it descend like his 
estates of bocland ; but, in the prospect 
of death, he recommended his son to 


o 


the bounty of his lord, in whose dis-. 


cretion it would be to continue the 
benefice in the same family, or grant 
it afresh to another vassal. Yet in 





- * Allen’s Rise and Progress, p. 159. 
+ Kemble’s Diplomata, vol. ii. 317. 


this recommendation of the father we 
may see a small advance towards the 
inheritance of fiefs. It could not have 
been uncommon in this age that the 
benefices of the father should be con- 
tinued over to the son; and, as I have 
before remarked, from this state of 
circumstances, to the regular trans- 
missibility of feodal property, there 
was but a short and easy step. 

I have been unable to ascertain in 
what form the Anglo-Saxon benefices 
were granted or guaranteed to the 
persons who were favoured with this 
usufruct of the fiscal property. The 
term bocland, applied distinctively to 
the Anglo-Saxon allodium, would lead 
to the belief that no book or deed was 
employed in the conveyance of a bene- 
fice, and, therefore, the grant being 
oral, that recourse must have been 
had to the same sort of testimony to 
prove the title where the possession 
was disputed. In whatever cases it 
may be supposed that the right of the 
beneficiary could be questioned, there 
was no absolute necessity for written 
evidence. So long as the benefice was 
determinable on a life, the remote title 
was in the crown; and the disturbed 
beneficiary being, as we shall after- 
wards see, released from the ordinary 
tribunals, would lay his complaint 
before the court of the king, who would 
necessarily be, as the grantor, in full 
possession of the real facts of the case. 
The unjust possessor either of bocland 
or folcland was mulcted in the same 
penalty.{ Vassalage, having sogreat an 
influence in the institution of feodality, 
necessarily supplied it with its princi- 
ple of military service. This feature, 
however, equally belonged to bocland, 
and, whether in France or England, 
cannot be considered the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the one more than of the 
other. But, though this general mili- 
tary service was required from both 
species of land, yet the mode of exact- 
ing it, and the application of it to each 
as acondition or incident of tenure, 
were totally different. This leads us 
to the consideration who were the 
beneficiaries in England during the 





t Laws of Edward the Elder, c. 2. 
‘¢Eac we cweedon hwes se wyrthe were, 
the othrum rihtes wyrnde athor oththe on 
boclande oththe on folclande hwonne he 
him rihte worhte beforan them gerefan.’° 
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Anglo-Saxon period ; but for this pur- 
pose it becomes necessary to make a 
few remarks upon vassalage, as it 
actually existed amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Like their German ancestors, they 
regarded it as superior to all other ob- 
ligations in the man, and as equally 
binding upon the lord, except in the 
instance of his own superior being 
opposed to him, when the same prin- 
ciple which had bound the other ap- 
plied to himself also. 

Alfred, in his laws (c. 38, be gefeohte) 
says, ‘‘ Eac we cweedath that man mot 
mid his hlaforde feohtan orwite, gif 
mon on thone hlaford feohte, swa mot 
se hlaford mid thy men feohtan. After 
there ylcan wisan mot monfeohtan 
mid his geborenum mege gif him mon 
on woh ongefeohtath, butan with his 
hlaforde, and thet we ne lyfath.” 

This interesting passage places in 
the clearest light not only the intimate 
connexion which existed between the 
English lord and his vassal, but also 
shews it to have been approved of and 
ratified by the highest authority of the 
law. This relation between them was 
a voluntary compact, and contained 
conditions which it was the duty of 
each to fulfil. It was created by the 
oath of fealty and simple homage, 
called by the Anglo-Saxons the hyl- 
dath or holdath. 

The oath of the man or vassal is 
given in Aithelstan’s laws in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘On thone Drihten, 
the thes haligdom is forehalig, ic wille 
beon N, hold and getriwe and eal 
lufian thet he lufath and eal ascunian 
thet he ascunath efter Godes rihte, 
and efter worold gerysnum and nefre 
willes ne gewealdes wordes ne gewe- 
orces owiht don thes the him lathre 
bith, with them the he me healde swa 
ic earnian wille and eal thet laste that 
uncer formel wes, tha ic to him 
gebeah and his willan geceas.’’ 

Vassalage was the same in all ranks 
of society, and, as lord, the eorl, ceorl 
or king, claimed over his man identi- 
cal rights and privileges. It was also 
assumed by all grades, and an equal 
commended himself (or, Sazonicé, 
bowed himself) to an equal, and became 
his man.* 

In the time of the Confessor, Eorl 





* Alfred’s Laws, c. 4. Be hlaford syrwe. 


Swegen, son of the celebrated God- 
win, with a view of conciliating his 
relative Eorl Beorn, offered ‘‘ to swear 
unto him oaths, and be to him hold.” 

The effect of vassalage in this 
country, as on the continent, was to 
give to the lord devoted and uncom- 
promising followers, who had, with 
their own free will, separated them- 
selves from the political community 
to identify themselves, in their feelings 
and interests, with the former. 

It is therefore easily understood how 
the new kings and their successors 
would largely dispense amongst such 
deserving adherents the lands which 
were submitted, as we have seen, to 
their discretionary bounty; and thus, 
as the connexion between the princeps 
and comes was not severed, and the 
old German tenure of the public land 
was by necessity observed, the deter- 
minable occupation of the one, and the 
military service of the other were ac- 
cumulated, and in the result the feudal 
system was developed. 

The royal beneficiary and vassal in 
England was known by the appellation 
of king’s thegn, todistinguish him from 
the medeme thegn, or ordinary gen- 
tleman. His military service was due 
to the king only, whom he regarded as 
his personal and immediate lord ; and, 
being in this respect on an equality 
with the ealdorman, led his own men 
or tenants into the field,t while the 
allodiaries were conducted by the eal- 
dorman of the shire. 

He was also released from the civil 
power of the latter,§ and was amenable 
to the king alone. In all other re- 
spects also he enjoyed privileges be- 
yond those of the medeme thegn; and 
the most important of these was the 
jurisdiction which he possessed over 
his own vassals and tenants, for, by 
a principle of Germanic law, the civil 
judicature generally accompanied the 
military power; and accordingly, in 
the case of the king’s thegn, the two 
privileges were usually conjoined by 
the grant of acrown.|| We have thus 





+ Ingram’s Sax. Chron. p. 220, a.p. 
1049. ‘*Cweth thet be him athas 
swerigan wolde, and him hold beon.”’ 

t Sax. Chron. a.p. 871, ad finem. The 
expressions used thereimply the fact of the 
military independence of the king’s thegn. 

§ Wilkins’s Laws, p. 118. 

| Cnut’s Laws, de hereotis. ‘‘ Cyninges 
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attempted to trace the origin of English 
benefices, and the prolongation of 
these estates to a period embracing 
the life of the grantee, and the question 
next arises whether in this country 
the perpetuation of the fief, (i. e. its 
hereditary transmissibility,) was ever 
established, and if such were the case 
when that event took place. 

It should be observed, that, as this 
subject is not very clear in France, it 
is not surprizing that our own annals 
supply no direct evidence in regard to 
it ; and much therefore must be left to 
presumptions, which are, however, 
sufficiently strong, 1 think, to shew 
that this final developement had taken 
place independently in England. 

In regard to the evolution of feodality 
in France, the celebrated Augustin 
Thierry has some striking remarks, 
which have considerable bearing on 
the same question in its relation with 
this country.* He says, 


‘¢ Latradition des assemblées de canton 
et des assemblées nationales, le syst?me 
de garantie mutuelle, et d’associations de 
tous les hommes libres, durent par la 
force des choses tomber en desuetude. 
Cette portion des moeurs Germaniques alla 
déclinant de plus en plus, mais une autre 
portion de ces mémes moeurs, l’habitude 
de vassalage, devint de plus en plus vivace, 
and finit par se rendre dominante. Elle 
fut le seul lien social auquel dans 
V’anarchie des volontés et des interéts se 
rattachérent ceux qui repoussaient avec 
dedain la cit? Romaine et pour qui la 
cité Germanique n’était plus desormais 
qu’un réve impossible a realiser. Cette so- 
cieté a part que formaient au sein de chaque 
tribu Germaine les patrons et les vassaux, 
espéce d’état dans l'état, qui avait sa 
jurisdiction, sa police, ses usages par- 
ticuliers, grandit ainsi rapidement en force 
et en importance.” 

It is evident, if M. Thierry has 
correctly enumerated all the causes 
which in France led to the establish- 
ment of the feudal system, that there 
would not be much probability of 
finding it in this country, even in the 
first stage of its progress, for it is well 
known that the several German insti- 
tutions referred to by this historian 
continued to exist, notwithstanding 
all the frightful troubles of the nation 





thegn the his socne hebbe.’’ 
liv. 30,ch.18. 

* Recits Merovingiens, vol. 1, c. 5, 
p- 288. 
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during the Danish invasions, and long 
survived the shock, not only of these 
events, but of others of a similar nature 
which followed them. Yet, as we have 
seen feodality in itsincipient form exist- 
ing here as a native institution, through 
no introduction or imitation of con- 
tinental usages, other causes widely 
different from those which suggested 
themselves to M. Thierry must have 
operated to produce in England the 
complete and final developement of 
the system. It is not my purpose to 
inquire whether there has been any 
omission on the part of M. Thierry in 
regard to his own country, though I 
am inclined to believe such is the case ; 
at least, thatthe causes which he has 
enumerated do not go to the institution 
but to the encouragement only of 
feudalism. But atall events, in respect 
to England, the change or develope- 
ment of the benefices into perpetual 
fiefs is totally inexplicable unless other 
reasons are assigned, and these reasons 
are, I think, obvious and natural. 
The king who had known and loved 
the deceased vassal, continued (though 
by the eye of the law he was regarded 
to have re-granted) to the son the 
benefice of his father, and on his death 
the same course was again pursued, 
and the descent of the benefice being 
thus maintained in the channel of the 
same family, was gradually looked 
upon, and at length claimed, as an 
estate of inheritance, governed of course 
by its own peculiar rules. The witan, 
who connived at or sanctioned such 
a proceeding, either on the part of 
their sovereign or their fellow nobles, 
had, in so doing, motives of personal 
interest, however indirectly exercised ; 
and the king only consulted his own 
influence and power in strengthening 
those of his adherents, especially at a 
price which was not derived from his 
private means or resources. 

This developement may be traced 
historically in the appointments of the 
Jater ealdormen and eorls; for their 
offices proceeding from the same 
source as the fiefs underwent the same 


_ changes, and involved themselves by 


the same process. 

The ealdordom of Mercia granted 
by Alfred the Great to Athelred and 
Atthelfled jointly was a feudal county, 
and so were all the hereditary eorldoms, 
which sprang up in the tenth century 
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in England. But, as in a former 
number | went fully into this part of 
the subject, I beg to refer the in- 
dulgent reader to the article there 
inserted, without trespassing on his 
patience by a repetition, 

The beforegoing observations may 
account for the institution of feudalism, 
but they do not explain the extra- 
ordinary increase of fiefs, almost to the 
disappearance of the true allodium, 
which is discernible in the 11th 
century in England. 

In France, Montesquieu has at- 
tributed the same circumstance to the 
fact of the large allodiaries voluntarily 
surrendering their estates, and re- 
ceiving them back from their sovereign 
as hereditary benefices ; their induce- 
ment to take this step being the greater 
honour and protection which attended 
the king’s vassals.* 

Similar privileges undoubtedly ap- 
pertained to the king’s thegnas in 
England, but no mention can be found 
of the English medeme thegn sur- 
rendering his bocland for the prospect 
of obtaining them ; and other reasons 
therefore must be sought for to explain 
this increase of fiefs. 

None | think so readily or so na- 
turally present themselves as the im- 
mense escheats to the crown of boc- 
land, occasioned by the destruction of 
the great families, which must have 
followed the hideous devastations of 
the Northmen in all parts of the 
country during the tenth century, and 
the seizures and confiscations made by 
the Danish sovereigns who sat on the 
English throne. There is no doubt 
that, at the commencement of the 
eleventh century, the infeudation 
which had been proceeding during the 
preceding century had then pervaded 
the major part of the English territory. 
In the first-mentioned century the word 
allodium had acquired the general 
meaning of a hereditary property, and 
as such was applied to fiefs ; andit isin 
this sense that we find it so extensively 
employed in the Domesday Book, to 
describe estates as they were held 
during the reign of the Confessor. 

Such notices as the following occur 
continually in the Survey, ‘‘ God- 





* L’Esprit des Lois, liv. 30, c. 8. 
+ Hallam’s History of the Middle 
Ages, vol. i. ch. 2, p. 103, in note. 
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winus comes tenuit de Rege E. sicut 
allodium.’’t 

These words are inapplicable to the 
old Saxon allodial estate of bocland, 
which was not held of the king or any 
other superior, but they can only ex- 
press the fief or perpetuated benefice, 
developed in the course of things out 
of the folcland. The events of the 
reign of the Confessor compose a pic- 
ture of feodality scarcely, if at all, 
differing from the political appearances 
of the continent. The excessive in- 
fluence and power which that system, 
when full grown, was calculated to 
give to the eminent families by means 
ofthe sub- infeudations which theirown 
large benefices enabled them to make, 
is distinctly shown in the conduct and 
proceedings of Eorl Godwin and his 
sons, which would have been imprac- 
ticable, unless through the aid of that 
system ; and the overwhelming import- 
ance conferred by it was in that age so 
familiar to men’s minds, that, when the 
great Eorl [ have named was dispos- 
sessed and outlawed, the nation won- 
dered at his fall, not at his previous 
powerandriches. ‘‘ Thet” (saysacon- 
temporary historian) ‘‘wolde thyncan 
wundorlic zlcum men the on Engla 
lande wes, gif enig man er tham 
sede, thet hit swa gewurthan 
sceolde.’’§ 

From the reign of the Confessor the 
transition was but short to the Con- 
quest of the Norman. If therefore 
any change was effected by the latter 
in the principles on which the English 
soil was occupied, it must have been 
abrupt and violent, and would there- 
fore leave behind it ample memorials 
of its occurrence. It has been usual 
to attribute to the Conqueror the pa- 
rentage of the feudal tenure in this 
country ; and this opinion is supported 
by the authority of Blackstone and 
De Lolme. The theory is attempted 
to be grounded on a circumstance re- 
corded in the Saxon Chronicle, under 
the year 1085, in the following words, 
** Siththan he (i. e. William) ferde 
abutan, swathet he com to Lammezs- 
san to Searebyrig, and ther him 
comon to his witan, and ealle tha 
land sittende men, the ahtes weron, 

















t+ Tom. i. fol. 22. 
§ Sax. Chron. a.p, 1051. 
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ofer eall Engleland, weron thes 
mannes men, the hi weron, and ealle 
hi bugon to him, and weron his men, 
and him hold athas sworon, thet hi 
wolden ongean ealle othre men him 
holde beon.”’ 

I will ask the reader, what is there 
in this passage, to intimate that at 
this epoch, nineteen years after the 
accession of William, the feudal system 
was for the first time introduced into 
England? If the English historian 
had intended to commemorate a revo- 
lution in the institutions of his country, 
such as the sudden and arbitrary intro- 
duction of a foreign novelty, by which 
the general allodial land of the king- 
dom was transformed into fiefs, would 
it not be amazing that he should use 
language so inadequate to represent 
his meaning? He could be clear and 
circumstantial when he recorded the 
Survey preceding the compilation of 
the Domesday ; and other events of a 
similar degree of importance are also 
carefully told by him. If the con- 
struction put upon this fact by Black- 
stone and De Lolme were correct, we 
should look to find existing in our own 
times some solemn record of it, for 
such a measure could not have been 
done without the consent of all per- 
sons interested in such a proceeding, 
and must have left a legal memorial 
to attest the change of law, and to en- 
force its observance. But, though we 
have many copies even of the act of 
the Witenagemot which founded the 
ecclesiastical Courts, we have no trace 
of any enactment of that body con- 
nected with the present subject. The 
fact is, that the witan were specially 
convened by the Conqueror to take 
the oath of fealty ‘The same thing 
had been done by Cnut, who, on his 
accession to the whole of the kingdom 
in 1016, had assembled the magnates, 
and obtained from them an oath of 
the like nature.* 

The explanation -of each circum- 
stance is founded on the peculiar 
character of vassalage as it then ex- 
isted. Homage and fealty were ori- 
ginally undistinguishable, no fealty 
being due where homage did not apply, 
and the immediate vassal only was 





* Flor. Wig. a.p. 1016. 
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bound by this obligation. In the 
Saxon oath which has been quoted it 
will have been seen that no fealty was 
even reserved to the king. 

It was not till later times that this 
reservation was made. The effect of 
this principle was practically seen in 
the reign of the Confessor. During 
the troubles of that period the follow- 
ers of Godwin, Swegen, and Harold 
unhesitatingly embraced theircause, as 
that of their immediate lords, against 
the king. The Saxon historian says 
of these vassals, ‘‘ Ealle gearwe to 
wige ongean thone cyning.” Their 
conduct was contrasted with that of 
the eorls, who were engaged in hosti- 
lities against their own lord, and felt 
all the feudal responsibility of the 
step. The same writer says, “ hi (the 
eorls) trymedon hi festlice ongean, 
theah him lath were, thet hi ongean 
heora cynehlaford fundan sceoldon.” 
This state of things compelled Edward 
to take securities of the thegnas of 
Harold, and afterwards, for his own 
safety, to require them all to be deli- 
vered into his hands. As the same 
circumstances might occur in his own 
case, we should not be surprised that 
William took the precaution of admi- 
nistering to the landed proprietors of 
the country, whether his own or 
others’ vassals, an oath of personal 
fidelity to himself as a guarantee for 
their support, andin order toobviatethe 
mischiefs that might arise through the 
want of taking such an obligation 
from them ; and this was all which he 
could do, or could propose to himself 
to be done. 

In conclusion of this sketch, I will 
merely observe, that the same data 
being found in the institutions and 
customs of England before the Con- 
quest, as those from which the con- 
tinental system was undoubtedly de- 
rived, and there being no proof of the 
Normans having introduced that sys- 
tem, it must necessarily follow that 
feodality in England had a native 
origin and growth. 


Doctors’ Commons. H.C. C. 
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+ Sax. Chron. a.p. 1051. 
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OPENING OF THE GREAT EASTLOW 
BARROW, AT ROUGHAM, SUFFOLK. 


Mr. Ursan, 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 
1843, p. 527, I communicated a few ob- 
servations supplementary to the account 
of the exploration in the month of Sept. 
in that year, made by the Rev. Professor 
Henslow, of one of the four Roman tu- 
muli extant at Rougham, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s, on the estate of Philip Bennett, 
esq. At p. 190 of the same volume is a 
notice of an accidental discovery made, on 
the 7th of the previous month cf July, of 
Roman sepulchral remains in another of 
these barrows, which led to the research 
above mentioned. 

I mentioned that the Roman tumuli at 
Rougham were four in number, ranging 
near the side of a country road, on a 
line nearly north and south. That the 
northernmost, the loftiest of the range, 
was known as Eastlow hill; the next 
barrow, to the south, was accidentally 
opened in July 1843, as I have described ; 
the third barrow was explored by Pro- 
fessor Henslow, with a very successful 
result, as has been seen by his report of 
the excavation; the fourth barrow, at 
some former, but, I believe, unascertained 
period, was nearly levelled with the adja- 
cent natural surface of the soil. 

The first, however, and loftiest of these 
ancient sepulchres remained still unex- 
plored, except that a portion of its west 
side had been cut away on some occasion 
merely for agricultural purposes. This 
larger tumulus could not be less than one 
hundred feet in diameter, and twelve or 
fourteen feet in height. 

When I[ was on the spot last autumn, 
I had reason to believe that I might my- 
self have been permitted to explore this 
tumulus, but I could not then conveniently 
undertake the task, and I have awaited 
with some degree of curiosity the result 
of a research which I thought it highly 
probable might be made by the gentle- 
man who, in the former instance, had 
proved himselfso well qualified to direct it. 

This renewed exploration of the 
Rougham sepulchres was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Henslow about Ist July last, 
and has produced a very interesting dis- 
covery. Had I been fortunate enough 
to be apprized of the day fixed for tke 
excavation, I should have certainly been 
present as a spectator. 

Mr. Henslow has recorded the particu- 
lars, some weeks since, in the Bury Post,* 


— ieee 


and hints that they may be followed up at 
some future time by a lecture on the 
subject of ancient sepulchral deposits ; I 
shall for the present, therefore, confine 
myself to a few general outlines of the 
discovery, and to one or twe observations 
which the notes of the Professor have 
elicited. 


Narrative of Professor Henslow. 


On Thursday morning, the 4th of 
July last, the workmen were suffici- 
ently advanced, after more than four 
days’ constant labour, in exploring the 
large tumulus at Rougham, named East- 
low-hill, to raise our expectations that 
we should be able to expose an extensive 
deposit of Roman remains by the hour at 
which the public had been invited to at- 
tend. The discovery turned out to be 
something of a very different description 
from what I had anticipated. Instead of 
urns and vases, pateree and simpula, lamps 
and lachrymatories, such as were found 
last year, the only contents of a large 
chamber of masonry, which I shall pre- 
sently describe, proved to be a leaden 
coffin, inclosing a skeleton. 

Perhaps it is my scanty experience in 
this sort of adventure that inclines me to 
fancy our antiquaries will feel more in- 
terested at this result than if we had met 
with a repetition of what the Bartlow 
Hills, the smaller tumuli at Rougham, 
and those of other places, have revealed 
to us concerning the more usual cere- 
monies adopted by the Romans in bury- 
ing their dead. I am aware that Roman 
skeletons have been found before in leaden 
coffins ; but the circumstance is rare ; 
and I have no opportunity here of con- 
sulting the 4reheologia, or other standard 
works on antiquities, to ascertain how far 
former discoveries may bear comparison 
with the present. 

The object of peculiar interest to my- 
self was the well-built chamber of 
masonry. My very slight acquaintance 
with antiquities must be my excuse, if 
I wrongly suppose this chamber to afford 
us, in England, a solitary existing example 
of the manner in which the Romans tiled 
their houses. I recollect having seen a 
rather rude sketch (in the second volume 
of the Arch@ologia) of a tiled roof, which, 
I believe, was of the same description as 
the one we have now found. It was dis- 
covered in a tumulus near York; and, if 
it has been preserved, it may be a second 
example of this sort. In that case, the 








* We have inserted Mr. Kempe’s notes on the late excavation at Rougham, and 
Professor Henslow’s report from the Bury Post at length, as they are mutually illus. 
trative of each other.—Eprr. 
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chamber contained urns, and other articles 
of the ordinary funereal deposits. It is 
not at all likely that any Roman building 
should be standing above ground in this 
country, with a tiled roof laid over it 
1500 years ago. Another feature in this 
chamber, of peculiar interest to myself, 
was the arched vaulting, a mode of con- 
struction, of which, I believe, there are 
very few examples among us which can 
positively be assigned to the Romans—: 
so few, indeed, that, at one time, it was 
imagined that they were not well ac- 
quainted with the principle of the arch. 
Iam not sure that in this case we can 
feel quite confident that they had placed 
absolute faith in that principle, for cir- 
cumstances may have required that the 
woodwork which formed the centering 
should not be removed. It had been left, 
and had rotted, and the fragments had 
fallen upon the lid of the coffin. 

Before I enter into further detail, I 
shall permit my pen to wander a little 
into the regions of imagination. For 1500 
years, or thereabouts, a narrow vault has 
been tenanted by the mouldering remains 
of we know not whom—only we feel con- 
fident that he must have been a person 
who, in his brief day, had been eminent 
in some way or other—for his wealth or 
his rank, his valour, or his position in the 
social system. No one of little estima- 
tion in the eyes of his fellow men would 
have been buried in the style of this 
Roman—in a leaden coffin—within a 
solidly built vault—and with a monu- 
mental mound of earth piled over it, 
which needed the united efforts of a 
numerous company for its erection. I 
think we shall not be wandering very far 
from the truth, in supposing. this person 
to have been lord of that neighbouring 
villa, whose foundations we detected last 
year, in a field at a short distance from 
these tumuli. He was possibly the very 
last who died in occupation of it, before 
the Roman legions were finally recalled 
from enervated Britain, in the year of 
our Lord 426. I argue thus in favour of 
the late period at which this tumulus was 
erected. The Romans in the earlier 
periods of the Empire burnt their dead, 
almost universally. The other tumuli 
at Rougham afforded examples of this 
custom, with the usual accompaniments 
of those vessels in which the offerings to 


the manes of the deceased had been con-. 


veyed to the dustum, and deposited with 
the burning lamp, to cheer them on their 
way ‘‘to that bourne from whence (as 
they supposed) no traveller was ever to 
return,’’ to the enjoyment of light and 
life, in a resurrection of the flesh. Some 
of the occupiers of this villa may have 


returned to Italy and died there—and 
perhaps a few only of the successive pos- 
sessors of the property may have left their 
bones in this foreign land. This may 
account for their burial ground contain - 
ing so few barrows, though the villa itself 
may have stood for many years. We 
have, however, ascertained that several 
interments had taken place in the southern- 
most of the four barrows, which was not 
well shaped, and might, probably, be the 
spot appropriated to inferior members in 
the family. Upon a small cinerary urn, 
restored from fragments found in this 
barrow, there has been rudely scratched 
a few letters, from which I can make out 
nothing satisfactory. They may be in- 
tended for aname; but I sometimes fancy 
they read deod.. Aa for de cdAwda, 
“I am perished for ever,” a sort of 
lament we can suppose a good mother 
might have scrawled, whilst weeping 
over the urn which contained the 
bones of her departed child. No one, 
rejoicing in our happier prospect, can 
look upon those relics from the smaller 
barrows, preserved at the Hall at Roug- 
ham, without feeling them to be a record 
testifying to the general belief of man- 
kind in the immortality of the soul. But, 
in the arrangements within this larger and 
later tumulus, perhaps we have some trace 
of the already spreading influence of a 
still better creed. During the 400 years 
that the Romans held this country in sub- 
jection, the Gospel had been gradually 
leavening the corrupting mass of heathen 
superstitions. Better conceptions of what 
is life, and what is death, were becoming 
interwoven with the current opinions. of 
the world, and they were inspiring even 
heathens with a contempt for practices 
which could profit nothing to departed 
souls. The simpler mode of sepulture 
adopted for this Roman, may have. had 
some connection with that mighty revolu- 
tion which was then taking place in the 
world of mind. The Christians were 
everywhere abandoning the practice of 
of burning the dead ; and, though their 
faith may not have reached the heart of 
this Roman, yet his head may have as- 
sented to better notions than those which 
had persuaded his predecessors at Roug- 
ham to feed ghosts with oil and wine, 
milk and blood, and other substantial 
creations, suited only to the sustenance 
of a bodily existence. For where are 
those funeral rites which we found had 
been so carefully attended to in the other 
cases? The funeral pyre no longer 
blazes. The lampis no longer considered 
of any importance. No offerings are 
placed within the vault. All that could 
be found within the tomb indicative of 
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heathen superstition was the pass-money 
(an obolus) in the mouth of the entombed. 
Charon had been propitiated. I have not 
yet been able to distinguish any legend on 
this coin, which is nearly as much cor- 
roded as the one found last year. There 
was a little chamber outside the vault, in 
which glass vessels had been deposited, 
but unfortunately these had crumbled to 
powder, and there was no relic of any 
kind to show what they‘had contained. If 
that rusty obolus bad been missing, we 
might have felt half persuaded to believe 
this Roman had embraced the Cross. The 
superstitions of those days, and of later 
days, and, alas! of these days also, are 
strange things to look upon. Indeed we 
have no need to tax our imaginations for 
what the false fancies of ignorant and un- 
enlightened minds may formerly have 
tempted men to put their trust in. I al- 
lude to none of the vanities of will-wor- 
ship ; but it seems that even the record in 
the Acts, concerning those dealers in cu- 
rious arts who burnt their books and re- 
pented, is a lesson lost upon many of us 
now-a-days ; and we still hear of hundreds 
consulting some ‘‘ wise man,” or “ wise 
woman,’’ (wise indeed in their generation,) 
as confidently as this heathen ever trusted 
an aruspex or an augur. Truly a thou- 
sand years in these matters have passed 
away but as one day! 

But let me come toa detail of facts ; 
and, with the assistance of the woodcuts 
you have so liberally consented to intro- 
duce in illustration of my account,* I shall 
hope to make the structure of the chamber 
we have discovered intelligible to all. I 
dare say that very few of the many hun- 
dreds who passed through the tumulus 
were aware they had been peeping into a 
building of the form represented in fig. 1. 
More than half of the roof still remains 
covered over ‘by the superincumbent 
earth ; but we may see plainly from what 
has been exposed the real character of the 
whole. 

The workmen approached this subter- 
raneous building by driving a tunnel, at 
the level of the natural soil, and about 
six feet high, as directly towards the 
centre of the barrow as we could judge. 
At a distance of about fifty feet from the 
outermost edge of the base, they struck 
upon the middle of the western wall, 
running ina N.E. direction, rather more 
westerly than the direction of the tunnel. 
They had previously come upon the solid 
concrete foundation (A B C) upon which 
the tomb is built, and which projects on 





* And as liberally lent by The Bury 
Post to ourselves, dit. 


all sides round the walls. The walls of 
the tomb were then exposed by tunnelling 
completely round the tomb. The passage 
at the north end of the tomb was driven 
easterly till an opening was effected in 
that direction through the tunnel, which 
was the nearest way out again ; the tomb 
lying to the east of the centre of the bar- 
row. Notwithstanding the very unfa- 
vourable state of the weather, many hun- 
dreds visited -the spot, and the constant 
stream of wanderers passing through the 
tunnels was kept up for five or six hours 
without any intermission. It was very 
satisfactory te witness the good behaviour 
and good humour af the labouring classes, 
who appeared to be far more gratified than 
I .could have expected, considering the 
absence ofall those kinds of sepulchral 
furniture which were found in the ad- 
joining tumuli opened last year. The 
confidence with which Mr. Bennett had 
trusted them was in no instance abused, 
and we have this example, among many, 
that Englishmen are wonderfully improved 
since the times when they had a character 
(was it a just one?) of looking more 
through their fingers than with their 
eyes. Such a light-fingered faculty is 
now restricted to the practice of the 
clair-voyant mesmeriser! There are, in- 
deed, a light-fingered gentry of another 
class—pilferers of whatever may be trans- 
mutable into modern coin, whom we have 
not thought it advisable to trust over- 
confidently. Common prudence has dic- 
tated the propriety of removing the leaden 
coffin to a better secured locality; and 
Mr. Bennett ‘having left it at my disposal, 
I have suggested it being transferred 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cam- 
bridge, the nearest public depository 
suited to its reception with which I am 
acquainted. It -would certainly have 
been desirable to have left it with the 
skeleton in ‘the tomb; but probably it 
would have gradually corroded away in 
that position. I intend to forward 
the skull to the Anatomical Museum 
at Cambridge, where it will possess a 
scientific interest, among a rapidly in- 
creasing and skilfully arranged collection 
of objects of comparative anatomy. The 
rest of the bones will be left in the tomb, 
to undergo that speedy decay which the 
admitted influences of the weather will 
produce upon them. This skull has all 
its teeth in perfect preservation; but the 
sutures in it are partially obliterated. 
Perhaps we guess pretty correctly in be- 
lieving the disentombed had, in his life- 
time, seen about as many revolving suns 
as the disentomber, born in 1796. In 
stature this Roman appears to have been 
rather more than six feet; but the bones. 
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had become so much detached from each 
other, as to make the measurement a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. There was a corrupted 
looking mass of carbonaceous matter, in- 
termixed with hair, about the floor of the 
coffin and over the bones, which possibly 
had partly resulted from the decompo- 
sition of the hide of some animal in which 
the body had been wrapped. There were 
also root-like fibres projecting from the 
bones, of the legs more especially, which 
gave them a strange and shaggy appear- 
ance. This proves to be a mass of a 


_ peculiar kind of fungus, called rhizo- 


morpha, and serves to illustrate the fact, 
that all fungi are derived from the de- 
composing materials of some previously 
organized body, whether animal or ve- 
getable. Here we have the substance of 
one of the nobles of antiquity converted 


Fig. 1 is a_ perspective 
view, as it would appear if 
perfectly cleared of the su- 
perincumbent earth. 

Fig. 2 is a horizontal or 
ground plan of the tomb and 
the foundation. 

Fig. 3 is a vertical section 
through the middle and at 
right angles to the ridge. 

The same letters are used to 
mark the same parts in the 


Perspective 
View 


into materials forming one of the very 
lowest of the fungi! The leaden chest or 
coffin was six feet nine inches in length, 
one foot five inches broad, and one foot 
four inches deep. It had been formed of a 
sheet or sheets of lead, by turning up the 
sides and ends, after cutting out the piece 
at the corners ; just as we make a paste- 
board tray. The edges were soldered on 
the inside. The lid was a loose sheet, 
also turned in at the edges and ends in the 
same way, but without any soldering. The 
whole was superficially converted to the 
white oxide (the common white paint of 
the shops), so that this coffin may be said 
to have been self-painted. It was also 
much corroded in parts. A reference to 
the figures will assist us in better appre- 
ciating the peculiarities of the tomb, and 
the measurement of its several parts. 














Fig. 2. 





different figures. — 

ABC, a concrete founda- 
tion of large flints and very 
hard mortar mixed with sand ; 
15 feet square. D E (12 feet) ; 
E F (6} feet); the walls of 
the tomb, 2 feet thick, 2 feet 


f 2. Ground Plan 
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and the ends 5 feet to the 
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These walls are of flint and 
mortar, with rows of tile at 
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of Verulam, Colchester, &c. 
It was probably when the 

walls had been raised to the 

height of two feet that the 

coffin was laid in the chamber, | A 





and then an arch turned over a 


the cavity G HI. This arch 
is a half cylinder of Roman 
tiles intermixed with such 
mortar. The two end walls 
were next built up to their 
full height, which served to 
close the tomb. The roofing 
above the arch was filled-in 
with stone, brick and mortar, 
A bed of mortar was spread b 
uniformly over the whole, 
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tiling consists of twelve rows on each side, 
with four tiles in a row. Contiguous rows 
do not overlap at their edges ; but the su- 
perior tiles in each row overlap those im- 
mediately below them. The contrivance by 
which this effect is secured may be under- 
stood by referring to fig. 4, where Q is the 
upper part, and R the lower, of the same 
tile. There is a square projecting ridge 
upon the upper surface of the tile next 
the edges, but which does not extend 
quite up to the uppermost end ; so that a 
sort of notch is left there. On the under 
surface of the tile, and next the edges at 
the bottommost end, there are square de- 
pressions of sufficient size to admit a por- 
tion of the projecting ridges of the tile 
next below it—so that the under part of 
one is, as it were, loosely dove-tailed with 
the upper portion of the next tile. A 
thick layer of mortar is laid over the 
junction lines of the contiguous rows, and 
completely embeds the elevated ridges 
along the edges of the tiles. Wherever 
this sort of tiling was exposed above 
ground, I presume the mortar over the 
contiguous edges was further protected by 
other curved tiles, similar to those we 
place on the ridges of our own roofs. 
Along the ridge, in this case, was laid a 
row of hollow flue-bricks, each of them 
18 inches long, with a hole on one side. 
I presume these bricks had been prepared 
for a hypocaust, or a bath for hot vapour, 
in the villa: and that they happened to 
be lying about ready at hand for the 
workmen who were preparing the tomb. 
Several of the same description had been 
worked into the walls of the chamber in 
one of the tumuli opened last year. 

The north end of the arched vault has 
been exposed, by removing a portion of 
the wall at that end; but the wall at the 
south end has been left entire : so that no 
feature in the tomb has been destroyed 
which has not a duplicate left, for pur- 
poses of comparison or study. The 
weight and settlement of the superincum- 
bent earth has cracked all the tiles; but, 
On putting one of them together, I find it 
measures 154 by 11} inches, and is 1$ 
inch thick at the edges, and j inch thick 
in the middle. The coffin appears to have 
rested upon woodwork, or perhaps had 
been completely encased: for we found a 
great many nails, of various sizes, from 2 
to 12 inches, lying by its side, and among 
a mass of decayed wood beneath it. 

The addition of the little chamber (M) 
to the north end of the tomb appears to 
have been an after-thought, for it extends 
beyond the limits of the concrete founda- 
tion. When I first saw this chamber, I 
expected to find in it the sweepings of a 
funeral pyre, deposited in some coarse 


jar, as was the case in the largest of the 
Bartlow barrows, where Mr. Rokewode 
describes one to have been placed on the 
outside of the Bustum. 

When I was at Cambridge this spring, 
delivering my annual course of lectures, I 
took every opportunity I could command 
of consulting some of the older standard 
works on antiquities in the Public Library 
and Fitzwilliam Museum, expressly for 
the purpose of preparing myself for the 
task of opening this tumulus, and for ma- 
turing my judgment with respect to what- 
ever might be found in it. In the course 
of my researches, I have met with ample 
evidence that the conjecture was correct 
which I hazarded in my former account 
last year, respecting the real use of la- 
chrymatories. These were not tear-vessels, 
as is almost universally believed—they 
were vessels for balms and balsams. The 
hypothesis of their being tear-vessels ori- 
ginated in an unphilosophical view taken 
of the contents of one of them by an anti- 
quary who wrote early in the seven- 
teenth century. The imaginations of the 
antiquaries of that day needed a little 
ballasting with the facts elicited by more 
modern science, to check their over-exu- 
berance. The dreams of this propounder 
of tear-vessels were readily adopted by a 
crowd of half-observers, half-compilers ; 
but were amply refuted by some of the 
more learned and careful antiquaries who 
succeeded them. It does then seem 
somewhat strange to a mere dabbler in 
this kind of research, that some modern 
antiquaries should persist in believing 
the ancients practised any such custom 
as bottling up their tears, in order to lay 
them by the ashes of departed friends. 
There is no such word as Lachrymatorium 
in our Latin dictionaries. Let us in future 
call these vessels Vasa Unguentaria. 
They may all be classed in the same cate- 
gory as that “alabaster box of very 
precious ointment,’’ whose recording in 
the Gospel is one of the noblest memo- 
rials ever circulated to the honour of the 
faithful. These vasa unguentaria were 
often made of alabaster—I possess a very 
pretty one, said to have been taken from 
a tomb in Egypt. They were sometimes 
hermetically sealed, to prevent the escape 
of the subtle odour; and thus it became 
necessary to break off the neck to get at 
the precious contents. I have made some 
further memoranda on the subject of Urn 
Burial, which may possibly be as interest- 
ing to others as ignorant as myself on 
subjects of antiquity. If I can find time 
to throw them into a presentable shape, I 
shall hope to offer them in the form of a 
Lecture to the inhabitants of a neighbour- 
hood which takes so much interest in this 
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sort of research; but when or where I 
may be able to do this I cannot at present 
say. J. S. Henstow. 


Remarks by Mr. Kempe. 

A tunnel, it appears, was driven towards 
the centre of the great Eastlow barrow, 
and at about the distance of fifty feet, its 
semi-diameter, the workmen struck upon 
a small vaulted building, constructed on a 
podium or base of concrete mortar and 
flints. This vault appears to have been 
about seven feet and a half in length, 
four and a half in width, clear dimensions 
of the interior. The sides, constructed of 
flint and layers of Roman tile, were about 
two feet in height. The ends, bearing 
north-east and south-west, were elevated 
like the gables of a house, and the whole 
was covered in by those Roman house- 
tiles, turned up at the edges and over- 
lapping, of which representations will be 
found in your vol. for 1829, p. 401, pt. 
i., giving some further particulars than 
were to be found in the Archeologia, 
Vol. 22, of the excavations made by Mr. 
Crofton Croker and myself, in the War- 
bank field, Keston, of a Roman sacellum 
and tombs. It is not a little remarkable 
that the house-like vault at Eastlow, co- 
vered with tiles, exactly resembles in form 
the roof which I myself had conjecturally 
supplied in my sketch book as a covering 
for one of the tombs discovered at Keston. 
The bodies at Warbank, like that at East- 
low, had been laid nearly north and :south, 
that is, with the face to the south; andit 
may be no improbable deduction that the 
heathen Romans in this arrangement re- 

ded the meridian sun, while the 
Christian Church, in subsequent ages, 
have always in their ceremonial ob- 
servances had respect to the Eastern sun, 
as a type of the appearance of Christ, 
and of the resurrection of the dead. I dis- 
covered and pointed out at Rougham, as 
at Warbank, the remains of a Roman 
villa, to which at both places had been 
attached a series of family tombs. 

A small projecting chamber, about 
eighteen inches square, was added to the 
north end of the tomb at Rougham, and 
appeared to have contained glass vessels 
which had perished by decomposition. 
House-like tombs, it will be remembered, 
for the unburnt body of the dead, were in 
use by the Etruscans (see an interesting 
specimen in the British Museum) ; they 
were cmployed in the Saxon times, and were 
succeeded by coffins of stone—en dos d’ ane. 

The skeleton at Eastlow was that of a 
man upwards of six feet in height, and in 
the mouth was a piece of coin to pay the 
fare of his ghost over the Styx. This 
coin, Mr. Henslow tells us, was much 


corroded—but its size and thickness, if 
stated, might lead pretty conclusively to 
an approximation of the date for the in- 
terment ; a most desirable point, not yet 
elucidated. 

The skeleton had been inclosed in a 
kind of coffin composed of sheets of lead 
turned up as a paper trough, and covered 
with a-sheet of the same metal; it was 
not soldered, and the whole had been 
placed in an outer loculus or coffin af 
wood, of which the nails, varying in 
length from 2 to 12 inches, and the re- 
mains of the rotted chest, lay on the floor 
about the body. The Roman coffins of 
lead found at Southfleet, in Kent, were 
formed exactly in the manner above men- 
tioned, and with them were also disco- 
vered many interesting articles of jewelry 
and costume.* 

In speaking of the vaulting of the 
chamber, which appears to have ‘been 
effected throughout its length on a center- 
ing of wood, and to be composed of such 
materials as were ready at hand, flue tiles, 
&c. Mr. Henslow appears to doubt that 
the Romans possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the principle of the arch.— 
Surely the recollection of the remains of 
their noble aqueducts, arches and bridges, 
in various quarters of their empire, will 
remove this impression. 

Mr. Henslow seems, with much deci- 
sion, to repudiate the idea that the 
ancients had any tear bottles, commonly 
called lachrymatories. + I think jhe is 
quite right in considering many of the 
small vessels of earthen-ware and glass, 
on which that appellation has been hastily 
conferred as purely unguentary ; but when 
I remember that numerous glass vessels 
have been found in ancient tombs, pre- 
cisely in the form of a tear, and hardly 
large enough to be appliedto.any other pur- 
pose than the conservation or symbolical 
imitation of the natural drops from ‘‘ the 
fruitful river of the eye ;” when I recall 
the emphatic allusion of the Psalmist t to 
such a custom, I cannot dismiss from my 
mind the conjecture that lachrymal ves- 
sels § were really employed in funereal 
rites. 





* See communication of my late re- 
spected correspondent, Rev. Peter Rash- 
leigh, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
Archeologia, vol. xiv. 

+ I know that in this opinion the 
professor concurs with what has been said 
on the subject by the late learned anti- 
quary, Rev. T. D. Fosbroke.—Vide En- 
cyclopeedia of Antiquities. 

¢ “Thou tellest my flittings; put my 
tears into thy botile.’’—Psalm 56, v. 8. 

§ See an account of the exhibition of 
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I will net conclude this communication 
without offering the suggestion to the 
worthy lord of Rougham, that the Roman 
coffin, house-like tomb, and their con- 
tents, might be easily preserved for the 
inspection of the curious in our national 
antiquities, by supporting, with a few 
timber props, the tunnel formed through 
the Eastlow barrow, leaving one entrance 
open, accessible by a gate, and entrusting 
the key to the tenant of the adjoining 
farm, who might shew the remains. They 
would retain a much greater value in situ, 
than if distributedto the Museums at Cam- 
bridge, as proposed. A neat and: accu- 
rate model ought at once to be made of 
this tomb, and deposited ia the British 
Maseum.. Aurrep J. Kemrr. 





Mr. Ursan, 

YOUR Correspondent Mr. Kemre, 
in his interesting memoir on the Battle 
of Barnet inserted in your last Maga- 
zine, has done me the honour to refer, 
generally, to my articles on Collars of 
Livery communicated to your pages, 
on the occasion of his giving an ex- 
planation of a passage in one of the 
Paston Letters, which he presumes to 
have referred to the Livery Collar of 
Edward the Fourth. My series of 
articles on Collars of Livery was un- 
fortunately abruptly broken off before 
I came to the Collar of that reign; 
and other matters have since diverted 
my attention from my proposed task 
of resuming it, though I have collected 
many interesting particulars relating 
to the subject, which only require ar- 
rangement ; and, besides, I have still to 
furnish the catalogue of Monumental 
Effigies wearing Collars of Livery, the 
formation of which catalogue alone 
was at first the principal part of my 
plan. I take the occasion afforded 
by Mr. Kempe’s note to state that 
I still intend to do this at the earliest 
opportunity, and that I shall feel 
obliged by any assistance that may be 
given me. 

With regard to the passage quoted 
by Mr. Kempe, I am inclined to think 
that it does not relate to a Livery Col- 





some glass vessels in the form of tears, 
brought from the Elysian fields, near Na- 
ples, by Albin Martin, esq.—Gent. Mag. 
for 1844, p. 409, pt. i. Also sketch of a 
glass vessel found in Deveril Street, Kent 
Road, Archeologia, vol. xxvi. p. 466, and 
our vol. vi. p. 507. 
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lar. As Sir John Fenn gives it in the 
old orthography it is as follows : 

‘¢ My Lord of Clarence is goon to his 
brother late kyng, in so moche that his 
men have the Gorget on their breests and 
the Rose over it.’’ (vol. ii. p. 62.) 

Sir John Fenn has explained the 
word Gorget by this note, 


‘¢ A Cojlar worn round the neck.”’ 


Now, the gorge is the throat, as 
every body knows; and the gorget 
was a piece of body-armour worn 
round the throat or neck; but I believe 
the word will not be found applied to 
a loose collar. Further, as I have 
shewn on a former occasion, Livery 
Collars were not worn by the ‘‘ men,” 
or common soldiers, who are here 
meant; and if they had been, and 
were called by the name in question, 
the writer of the letter would not have 
said that the men “ have the gorget,” 
but that they “ have gorgets.” 

It is evident to me that the word 
was misread by Sir John Fenn, and 
that this is one of the instances, of 
which there are probably many, in 
which we have to regret the disap- 
pearance of the original manuscripts of 
that unparalleled collection of ancient 
Letters. 

The soldiers at large were accus- 
tomed to wear badges, made generally, 
[ presume, of cloth, or like material,* 
sewn upon their breasts, and backs 
also,f and the badge which the Duke 
of Clarence directed his men to assume 
on this occasion, was doubtless that of 
“his brother late king.” King Ed- 
ward’s badge was the rose in a sun; 
it was commonly known by its French 
name (the language of heraldry) as 
the Rose en Soleil, and (though there 
does not appear much similarity in 
the letters composing the words,) it 
is still almost certain that James 
Gresham, Sir John Paston’s corre- 
spondent, must, instead of Gorget, 
have written Soleil. 

I must beg permission, before I con- 
clude, to point out the original au- 





* —‘‘thirteen thousand quinysans (cog- 
nizances) of fustian with boars.” War- 
rant of Richard III. to his Wardrobe 
keeper, MS. Harl. 433, art. 1576. 

+ —*bothe before and behynde.”’ 
Warkworth’s Chronicle. 
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thority for the incident related of the 
Earl of Oxford’s livery being mis- 
understood, which is stated to have 
turned the fortune of the day at the 
battle of Barnet. It is derived from 
the history of the first thirteen years 
of the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth, which has been published by 
the Camden Society under the title of 
Warkworth’s Chronicle. It was from 
this narrative that Stowe, as was 
pointed out by your reviewer,* derived 
much that he gives in his Chronicle 
relative to the same period. ‘Thus, it 
states the number of the slain on both 
sides to have been 4,000 men, as given 
by Mr. Kempe on the authority of 
Stowe. In one important point, the 
duration of the battle, from four to ten 
in the morning, it supplies informa- 
tion unnoticed by Mr. Kempe. If 1 
append the whole account furnished 
by this authority, I think it will not 
be unacceptable. After having stated 
the number of king Edward’s forces 
to have been 7,000, and that of the 
Earl of Warwick’s 20,000, and de. 
scribed the arrival of the two hosts at 
Barnet, the writer proceeds : 


*€ And on Ester day in the mornynge, 
the xiiij day of Apryl, ryght erly, eche of 
them came uppone othere ; and ther was 
suche a grete myste, that nether of them 
myght see othere perfitely. Ther thei 
faughte, from iiij. of clokke in the morn- 
ynge unto x. of clokke in the forenone. 
And dyverse tymes the erle of Warwykes 
party had the victory, and supposede that 
thei hadde wonne the felde. But it hap- 
enede so, that the erle of Oxenfordes men 
hade uppon them ther lordes lyvery, bothe 
before and behynde, which was a sterre 
withe stremys, wiche [was] myche lyke 
kynge Edwardes lyvery, the sunne withe 
stremys ; and the myste was so thycke, 
that a manne myghte not perfytely juge 
one thynge from anothere ; so the erle of 
Warwikes menne schott and faughte 
agens the erle of Oxenfordes menne, 


wetynge and supposynge that thei hade ° 


bene kynge Edwardes menne; and anone 
the erle of Oxenforde and his menne cryed 
Treasoune! treasoune! and fledde awaye 
fron: the felde with viij.c. menne. The 
lorde markes Montagu was agreyde and 
apoyntede with kynge Edwarde, and put 
uppone hym kynge Edwardes lyvery ; and 
a manne of the erle of Warwyke sawe that 
and felle uppon hyme, and kyllede hym. 





* Dec. 1839, vol. XII. p. 614, 
5) 


And whenne the erle of Warwyke sawe 
his brothere dede, and the erle of Oxen- 
forde fledde, he Iepte one horse-backe, 
and fied to a wode by the felde of Barnett, 
where was no waye forthe ; and one of 
kynge Edwardes menne hade espyed hyme, 
and one came uppon hym and kylled 
hyme, and dispolede hyme nakede. And 
so kynge Edwarde gate that felde. 

‘And ther was slayne of the erle of 
Warwykes party, the erle hym-self, markes 
Montagu, sere William Tyrelle knyghte, 
and many other. The duke of Excetre 
faugth manly ther that day, and was 
gretely despolede and woundede, and lefte 
naked for dede in the felde ; and so lay 
ther from vij. of clokke tille iiij. after- 
none; whiche was taken up and brought to 
a house by a manne of his owne, and a 
leche brought to hym, and so afterwarde 
brought into santuary at Westmynster. 

‘* And one kynge Edwardes party was 
slayne the lorde Crowmwelle, sonne and 
heyre to the erle of Essex, lord Barnes’ 
sonne and heyre,t lorde Say, and dyverse 
other, to the nombre of bothe partys 
iiij Ml. menne. 

‘“* And after that the felde was don, 
kynge Edwarde commaundyd bothe the 
erle of Warwikes body and the lord 
markes’ body to be putt in a carte, and 
returned hym with alle his oste ageyne to 
Londone; and there commaunded the 
seide ij bodyes to be layede in the chyrche 
of Paulis, one the pavement, that every 
manne myghte see them ; and so they lay 
jij. or iiij. days, and afterwarde were 
buryede. 

‘* And kynge Henry, beinge in the for- 
warde durynge the bataylle, was not hurte, 
but he was broughte ageyne to the toure 
of London, ther to be kept.” 


It may be observed that ino this 
narrative occurs the passage reflecting 
on the consistency of the Marquess 
Montagu, to which Mr. Kempe with- 
holds his credence. On that point I 
have nothing further to remark, but 
that it corresponds with the previous 
very vacillating conduct attributed to 
that person by the same writer. I 
would point out, however, the state- 
ment where it is said that the Marquess 
‘‘put uppone hym kynge Edwardes 
lyvery,” which in an ordinary case 1 
should, as applied to a man of that 
rank, understand to mean a livery 





§ Sir Humphrey Bourchier, the same 
person who is mentioned in the Paston 
letter, at p. 251 of last Magazine. See 
_ on him in Warkworth’s Chronicle, 
p- 64. 
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collar ; but I must confess that I am 
at a loss to understand how such a 
distinction would be worn in a field 
of battle so as to be in any way con- 
spicuous, and rather imagine that the 
“‘livery’’ suited for such a purpose 
must have displayed some distinguish- 
ing colours. Any explanation that 
may occur, Mr. Urban, to your readers 
will be acceptable to, 
Yours, &c. J. G. Nicnots. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN Miss Halsted’s recently published 
‘Life of Richard III.” reviewed in 
your last number, we find the follow- 
ing passage relating to Prince Edward, 
the only son of that King, who was 
created Earl of Salisbury by his uncle 
Edward IV. 


‘* As relates to the immediate biography 
of the young Earl of Salisbury, a most 
interesting and curious document preserved 
in the same MS. library gives the only 
brief memorials that have been transmitted 
to posterity relative to this young prince 
in his childhood. These are contained 
in a fragment connected with the house- 
hold expenditure and the administration 
and economy of the Duke of Gloucester 
at Middleham during this and the follow- 
ing year, in which the details are so 
minute that even the colour of the young 
prince’s dress is inserted, as also the 
price of a feather to be worn in his cap. 
One item commemorates the sudden 
death and burial of Lord Richard Bernall, 
his governor, who, it would seem, expired 
and was interred at Pomfret recently after 
a journey from Middleham, a specified 
sum being inserted for ‘ y* Lord Richard’s 
costs from Middleham to Ponctfret,’ and 
another expenditure for the ‘ Lord Rich- 
ard’s burial.’ Various entries con- 
nected with this nobleman show the 
entire association of the young prince with 
his tutor, and it also proves that Middle- 
ham was their fixed abode during Glou- 
cester’s active military career.” Vol. I. 
p. 367. 


_ What is here meant by MS. library 
is the Register of Letters, &c. under 
the Privy Seal, in the reigns of Edward 
V. and Richard III. (Harl. MS. No. 
433,) of which Mr. Sharon Turner 
has made admirable use in his History 
of those reigns ; and the “ interesting 
and curious document preserved in 
the same” is a mandate or warrant 
from King Richard to Geoffrey Franke, 
his receiver at Middleham, dated 
Gent. Mae. Vou, XXII. 
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September 25th, 1483, authorising the 
payment of certain expenses incurred 
during a few months previous to its 
date, on account of the royal house- 
hold at Middleham Castle. Numerous 
extracts from this document are given 
by Mr. Turner in illustration of his 
memoir of Richard III. and the young 
Prince Edward his son, and it un- 
fortunately happens that the mistake 
of a single word (probably made by 
Mr. Turner’s copyist in transcribing 
the warrant from the original MS.) 
has occasioned that eminent historian, 
when adverting to a letter written by 
King Richard from Pomfret Castle on 
the 22nd of September, 1483, to state 
that ‘‘the prince was at that time 
under the care of Lord Richard Ber- 
nall.” (Hist. of England, 4to. ed. 
vol. LIL p. 482.) This error is Miss 
Halsted’s sole authority for the account 
she gives in the passage above quoted, 
of ‘‘ the entire association of the young 
prince with his tutor,” and the sudden 
death and burial of the latter at Pon- 
tefract. 

Now, in point of fact, there is no 
such name as ‘‘ Lord Richard Bernall” 
among the historical personages of 
this period, nor does the warrant to 
Geoffrey Franke, nor any other docu- 
ment yet brought to light, afford the 
slightest ground for alleging that the 
prince had a governor bearing the 
name of Bernall, or indeed that he 
had a governor or tutor atall. In the 
copy of the warrant printed in the 
Appendix to Miss Halsted’s book, 
** Bernall” does not occur; the words 
mistaken by Mr. Turner’s transcriber 
for ‘‘ Lord Richard Bernall,’’ are there 
correctly printed ‘‘ Lord Richard’s 
Burial.” But, supposing Lord Richard 
Bernall to be a real personage, accord- 
ing to Mr. Turner the prince was 
under his care on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, whilst Miss Halsted, on the 
authority of the warrant to Franke, 
proves him to have been dead and 
buried prior to the 21st of the same 
month, which is the date she (in- 
correctly) assigns to that document. 

It is, however, quite clear that 
‘‘the Lord Richard,” so frequently 
named in the warrant, was a person 
of importance, and intimately con- 
nected with the young prince; and, 
upon a more careful examination of 
this, which may : truly called a 
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highly curious and interesting docu- 
ment, a very plausible conjecture may 
be formed as to who was really de- 
signated by the title. 

Among the multifarious contents of 
the warrant, we find the following 
entries, occurring at intervals, but 
succeeding each other in the order 
here observed : 


“ xxijs. iij', for the Lord Ric’ costs 
from Middleham to Ponctfret. 

“¢ xlvjs. iiij4, for the Lord Richard’s 
Beriall. 

‘yj. viij4, to y® Lord Richard's 
s’vunts. 

‘¢ xvj*. vj’. for the expenses of y* Lord 
Ric’ s’vunts and y' horsse at Middelh’m. 

‘¢ xxxvij', xvj*. xj’. for thexpenses of 
my lord prince household and y® lord Ric’ 
from seint Olymmesse to Midsemer day. 

‘*xxxj', x4. for thexpenses of y® same 
house from Midsomer day to y° ij"* day of 
August. 

*¢xxviji, xvijs. ob. for my said lords 
houshold fro y* ij** of August to y® xxij 
day of y* said moneth.” 

And the concluding item in the 
warrant is this : 

‘+ yjli, xviij*. for money paied to S™ 
Thomas Gower, by him laid out for 
thexpenses of y* lord Ryc’d.” 

Harl. MS. No. 433. Art. 1531. 


From these items the following in- 
ferences are deducible : 

1. That the Lord Richard was an 
inmate of Middleham Castle, from the 
3rd of May, (St. Olymmesse, the 
invention of the Holy Cross,) to the 
24th of June, (Midsummer day,) and 
not longer, his name being omitted 
from the two next items. 

2. That he was conducted from 
Middleham to Pontefract. 

3. That very soon after his arrival 
at Pontefract he was buried—indicating 
a sudden or violent death. 

4. That certain expenses of the 
Lord Richard were subsequently “‘ laid 
out”’ by Sir Thomas Gower. 

5. That all the expenses, not only of 
the Lord Richard himself and _ his 
servants and horses whilst at Middle- 
ham, and on their journey thence to 
Pontefract, but also of his burial, to- 
gether with other disbursements on 
his account, were afterwards repaid 
by the command of the Duke of Glou- 
cester when he had ascended the 
throne. 

There can be no doubt that by “‘ my 


lord prince” is meant Prince Edward, 
the son of the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and it seems almost equally obvious 
that ‘‘ the lord Richard” denotes ‘‘ the 
Lord Richard Grey, son unto our 
sovereign lady the Queen,” (as he is 
styled in a grant of Edward 1V.) who 
was beheaded with his uncle the Earl 
of Ryvers at Pontefract on the 25th or 
26th of June, 1483. The Croyland 
historian and Sir Thomas More, when 
relating the circumstances attending 
the arrest of Ryvers, Grey, and 
Vaughan at Stony Stratford on the 
30th of April, by the order of the 
Duke of Gloucester, agree in stating 
that they were conveyed from thence 
to different places in Yorkshire. It is 
now a well ascertained fact that the 
Earl of Ryvers, until his removal to 
Pontefract to be executed, was a pri- 
soner in the castle of Sheriff Hutton ; 
but the place of confinement to which 
his nephew Lord Richard Grey was 
conducted has not been the subject of 
inquiry, historians having taken for 
granted that Pontefract was the scene 
of his imprisonment as well as of his 
death. But it seems extremely pro- 
bable that Gloucester, having sent the 
uncle to one of his own castles in 
Yorkshire, should select another, 
which was also his favourite residence, 
as the place of honourable imprison- 
ment for the nephew, who, from his 
youth and close consanguinity to the 
reigning monarch, was entitled to more 
than ordinary consideration. 

A journey from Stony Stratford to 
Middleham would occupy two or 
three days, and would bring the arrival 
there of the Lord Richard Grey to the 
3rd of May. On the 24th of June, 
when, according to the warrant, his 
stay at Middleham terminated, his 
uncle Lord Ryvers was conducted from 
Sheriff Hutton to Pontefract; and it 
is plain, as Dr. Lingard observes, 
(Hist. of Engl. vol. V. p. 243,) that 
the ‘‘ affecting and significant’ post- 
script to the last will of Lord Ryvers, 
**my will is now to be buried before 
an image of our blessed Lady Mary 
with my Lord Richard in Pomfret,’ 
was added after he had arrived at 
Pontefract, and received notice of his 
approaching execution. He then dis- 
covered that he and his nephew were 
brought there to share the same dis- 
astrous fate, and with his own hand 
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he recorded his dying wish that their 
bodies should repose in the same tomb. 
Sir Thomas Gower, knight, was one 
of the witnesses to the will of Lord 
Ryvers, which he signed at Sheriff 
Hutton on the 23rd of June, (Excerpta 
Hist. p. 248;) and as Stittenham, 
“the Gowers’ auntient manor place,” 
is the adjoining township to Sheriff 
Hutton, it is probable that Ryvers 
possessed in this worthy knight a 
faithful friend, who, having assisted 
him in the performance of his latest 
worldly duty, afforded him the con- 
solation of his presence and sympathy 
during his last moments at Pontefract, 
and there extended even beyond the 
grave his kindness and services to the 
beloved nephew of the accomplished 
and unfortunate Earl. 
Yours, &c. A. 





Winchester, 
Aug. 14. 


I AM not aware that any notice has 


Mr. Urzan, 


_ appeared in your Magazine of the 


Hlospital of St. Mary Magdalen, 
which formerly stood on the hill bear- 
ing that name, about a mile east of 
this city ; but, as some account of it 
may probably afford interest to some 
of your readers, I send you the best I 
can collect from the scanty history ex- 
isting of it. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this 
establishment has escaped the notice 
of Dugdale, Tanner, and every other 
antiquary ; noriseven the name of the 
founder positively ascertained. Milner 
has, however, brought together so 
many circumstances in his investiga- 
tion of this point as prove satisfac- 
torily, in my opinion, that to Richard 
Toclyve must be assigned the merit. 
He governed this see in the reign of 
Hen. I., from the year 1173 to 1189, 
with the character of an exemplary 
prelate; and we learn that his charity 
led him first to the augmentation of 
St. Cross, but that afterwards it was 
diverted into another channel. We 
are acquainted with the works of his 
predecessors, and those who immedi- 
ately succeeded him, and as the style 
of architecture of the chapel, * that of 








* See plates i. ii, in 3d vol. Vetusta 
Monumenta, 
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the ornamented Norman with the first 
rudiments of the Gothic, corresponds 
with the period, the appropriation to 
him appears warranted by every sense 
of reason and justice. 

That it must have been established 
soon after the Conquest is confirmed 
by the Register of John de Pontissara, 
wherein is an agreement made in 1283 
between the Bishop and the Prior and 
Convent of St. Swithin, in which the 
latter acknowledge that the Bishops of 
Winchester had been for a long time 
(per multa tempora) patrons of the 
preferments mentioned, amongst which 
is the house of St. Mary Magdalen. 

The foundation, which was distin- 
guished by having the munificent 
Waynfiete, afterwards Bishop of the 
see, for its master, consisted of a 
master and nine persons, either male 
or female, eight being resident, with an 
ample provision in money and com- 
mons, and one out-pensioner; and 
there is strong reason to believe that 
the sick and leprous were occasionally 
admitted, as in the will of John 
Fromond, Steward of Winchester Col- 
lege, dated Nov. 14, 1420, is the 
clause, ‘‘Item lego ad distribuend. 
inter leprosos B. M. Magdalene Win- 
ton. vis. viiid.”” Many other legacies 
are mentioned in the bishops’ registers 
as left for the benefit of this com- 
munity, which continued to prosper 
until the reign of Henry VIIT. when 
it shared the fate of so many others, 
that of spoliation, but was not sup- 
pressed. 

In the war between Charles I. and 
his Parliament, it suffered greatly from 
the royal troops under Lord Hopton, 
who in vain endeavoured to restrain 
them. But it was in 1665 that the 
ruin was completed. By the command 
of Charles II. and Lord Arlington, the 
master was compelled to remove with 
the almsfolk, that Dutch prisoners of 
war might be admitted. These burned 
all the timber they could find, greatly 
injured the master’s and the other 
houses, carried away the pulpit, seats, 
bell and lead of the chapel, and, indeed, 
rendered the buildings unfit for habita- 
tion. On this occasion an humble 
petition was presented to his majesty, 
setting forth the damage sustained, 
which was estimated at 6501. A 
grant of 100/. was made, but the 
society not possessing means, nor find- 
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ing friends to assist them, were never 
afterwards enabled to return. 

In 1788 a commission was obtained 
by the master for pulling the buildings 
down, which was soon after accom- 
plished, leaving only the naked pillars 
and arches, These have long since dis- 
appeared, and nothing now remains to 
mark the spot on which this charitable 
asylum stood; the only part, indeed, 
existing, to be recognised elsewhere, is 
the bold and well designed Saxon 
portal forming the entrance to the 
Roman Catholic chapel in St. Peter’s 
Street. This was the western doorway 
of the venerable chapel, and removed 
piecemeal on its destruction in 1792. 

The buildings originally consisted 
of a good residence for the master, 
and a separate house for each of the 
inmates. The chapel stood on the 
south of these, 77 feet long and 36 
feet wide, with three aisles, the roof 
supported by five columns on each 
side. Here Dr. Ebden, a former 


master and benefactor, was buried in 
1614, aged 98, and a brass plate fixed 
in the south wall of the chancel, with 
the following inscription to his me- 
mory : 

‘¢ Corpus Johannis Ebden, sacre Theo- 
iogiz Professoris pii, ecclesize cathedralis 
Winton. prebendarii docti, hujus Hospitii 
Magistri reverendi : qui inter alia dona in 
alios charitatis usus collata £200 in aug- 
mentationem stipendiorum ibidem liberé 
dedit ; hoc tegitur tumulo. Obiit 16 
Novembris 1614, etatis suze 98.” 


Several acres of land, principally in 
gardens, were attached, and with a 
burial ground, surrounded by a wall. 
Without the wall were 16 acres more 
land, and pasturage for 126 sheep. 
The present state of this once flou- 
rishing society is, the Bishop of Win- 
chester appoints the master, usually 
the incumbent of one of the churches 
of the city, who nominates eight poor 
persons to share with him the small 
remaining funds. B. 
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Mr. UrBan, York, Aug. 26. 

THE sculptured stones which have 
given Mr. Robert Stothard the sub- 
jects of the sketches in the accom- 
anying Plate are two in number. 
fan one of them the female figure is 
taken, and the two smaller drawings 
from the other, They are portions of 
the shafts of oval clustered pillars, 
measuring 12 inches in the longer, 
and 6 inches in the shorter, diameter. 
On each of the narrower faces of the 
pillar is a niche containing a statue, 
ten inches high, standing under a 
canopy, with the feet resting on a 
bracket or pedestal. The canopy con- 
sists of an ogee arch terminating in 
corbeille heads, with pediment and 
finial, all richly decorated, and most 
elaborately and delicately carved. The 
back of the niche and the soffit of the 
canopy show traces of a reddish colour, 
and the hair of the female statue ap- 
pears to have been gilded; and [ 
believe that the drapery, and other 
parts of the figures, when they were 
first discovered, presented some re- 
mains of colour, of which they now 


retain but little. All the four niches 
have been alike in form and decora- 
tion. The female figure, which is the 
most perfect of the statues, apparently 
represents Saint Margaret standing 
on the dragon; but her crosier, with 
her left hand and the head of the 
monster, are broken. The canopy 
above her head, except the corbeilles, is 
also entirely gone. The statue in the 
niche on the opposite side of the same 
stone is not included in Mr. Stothard’s 
plate. It is headless, and otherwise 
much damaged; but the right hand, 
which grasps two arrows, is unin- 
jured. From this symbol it is pro- 
bable that the saint represented was 
Saint Edmund the King. 

The canopies, and other decorations 
of the niches on the second stone, are 
entire, and in good preservation, though 
the statues are mutilated. That is the 
least damaged which represents St. 
Cuthbert holding in his hand the head 
of King Oswald. The other is too im- 
perfect to allow me to offer any con- 
jecture as to its meaning. 

Accompanying these two stones is 
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another, found at the same time and 
place, and perhaps the most valuable 
of the three. It is the upper part 
of acentral pier, having a slightly- 
projecting buttress, and supporting 
ogee arches, of which one half, with 
the spandrel, remains on each side. 
Within one spandrel is sculptured an 
eagle, with expanded wings, holding a 
scroll in his beak. The other contains 
a winged monster, with human head 
and hands and lion’s legs, having a 
bird like a hawk or eagle perched on 
the right fist. All the three stones 
are of the same material and workman- 
ship, and there can be no doubt, I think, 
that they have formed part of a monu- 
mental shrine of considerable magni- 
tude, and of exquisite and elaborate 
design and execution. Mr. Stothard 
considers them to be of about the time 
of Edward the Second. The general 
character appears to me very similar 
to that of the gorgeous Percy shrine 
in Beverley minster. 

The circumstances attending the dis- 
covery of these interesting remains are 
these. Frederick Swineard, Esq., in 
whose possession they now are, resides 
in a part of the Cathedral Close of York 
called Precentor’s Court, in which, as 
the name indicates, the precentor, and 
other dignitaries of the Church, for- 
merly lived. Inthe year 1835 acarved 
stone being accidentally turned up by 
the workmen employed in digging a 
drain near Mr. Swineard’s house, he 
was induced to extend the excavation, 
and a number of beautiful remains were 
found a few feet below the ground floor 
of the house, which is not cellared. 
The stones were lying one upon an- 
other, the worked face being placed 
upwards, but carefully protected from 
injury by a covering of fine sand, in- 
dicating that they had been deposited 
there for concealment and preserva- 
tion. These, which are supposed to 
be portions either of the sedilia or 
of the screen-work of the high altar 
of the minster, were liberally presented 
by Mr. Swineard to the Yorkshire Phi- 
losophical Society, and are now placed 
in their museum of antiquities. A 
short time after this discovery Mr. 
Swineard made an excavation in the 
garden adjoining his house, and found, 
a little below the surface, the three 
stones above described; and it is by 
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no means improbable that more would 
appear if the search were pursued. 
This, however, would be attended with 
expense which he may not choose to 
incur. He preserves these relics with 
great care in his own house at present, 
but I suspect that the museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society is their 
ultimate destination. 


Yours, &c. R. D. 





Druidical Temple near Shap. 

Mr. Ursan, 

NOTWITHSTANDING the alleged 
increase of good taste at the present 
day, I find it is the intention of the 
projectors of the Lancaster and Carlisle 
Railway to carry their line through, 
and destroy, a most interesting rem- 
nant of antiquity, the remains of a 
Druidical Temple situated in a field the 
property of the Ear! of Lonsdale, on 
the road from Kendal to Shap, and 
about 2 miles from the latter place. 
I am surprised that the noble Earl 
should permit such barbarity, with 
such influence as he possesses over 
the Company. 

The accompanying sketch (Plate IT.) 
of this curious monument, which will 
probably be in a very short time no 
longer in existence, may be interesting 
to your readers. It consists of 13 
stones of Shap granite, the largest of 
which is 7 or 8 feet high, placed in a 
circle about forty feet in diameter. 

Yours, &c. Drvip. 





Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Sept. 10. 


ALLOW me to suggest to your 
learned readers the following question 
of law and heraldry. What is the 
effect of the words of the letters patent 
of James I. granting the arms of Ulster 
as an addition to their paternal coat to 
Baronets and their descendants? Do 
those words convey that privilege only 
to the descendants being Baronets, i. e. 
the heirs in tail of the grantees, or do 
they extend to all the descendants of 
the grantees bearing the paternal arms 
of such grantees ? 

A gift by the Crown of lands to A. B. 
and his descendants would be clearly 
void for want of the words heirs, and 
of his body. Without the word heirs 
the grant would not be of an estate of 
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inheritance, and without the addition 
of the words of his body it would not 
create an estate tail. It would, there- 
fore, be void as against the crown, 
though it would pass an estate for life 
if the conveyance were by a subject. 
But how is it with respect to grants 
of arms? Coke in commenting on 
sec. 31 of Littleton, in which the latter 
lays down the law, requiring the words 
of procreation to make an estate tail, 
says ‘‘ this rule extendeth but to lands 
or tenements, and not to the in- 
heritance which noblemen and gentle- 
men have in their armories or arms.” 
He then proceeds to shew, and assign 
as a reason of that position, that the 
fee simple which a man has in his 
arms is of the nature of gavelkind, but 
far exceeding the nature of gavelkind, 
in which all the sons inherit equally, 
for arms descend to females (in a 
qualified manner) and males together, 
and to heirs lineal and collateral al- 
together, subject to certain differences. 
He then continues: “ if the King by 
his letters patent give lands or tene- 
ments to a man and to his heirs male 
the grant is void, for that the King is 
deceived in his grant, inasmuch as 
there can be no such inheritance of lands 
or tenements as the King intended to 
grant.” “ But, if the King, for reward 
of service, granteth arms or armories 
to a man and his heirs male, without 
saying of the body, this is good, and, 
as hath been said, they shall descend 
accordingly.” 

Coke evidently means that a grant 
of arms to a man and his heirs male, 
gives him a fee simple of that parti- 
cular species which is peculiar to arms 
and armories, and which he has pre- 
viously described, that is to say, fo 
him and his heirs male equally and al- 
together, and to his female descend- 
ants in a qualified manner, i. e. for 
life, to bear the armories in a lozenge, 
and impaled with their husband’s arms, 
or quartered if they be heiresses, in 
which last case their descendants in- 
herit such maternal arms. 

But, even supposing that a grant of 
arms to A. B. and his heirs male 
would create an estate tail,—it is clear 
that a grant of arms to A. B. and his 
descendants would not,—because the 
word descendants is general and un- 
qualified, and cannot possibly be re- 


stricted so as to apply only to the heir 
in tail. The grant to A. B. and his 
descendants cannot be void, because it 
is in conformity with the species of 
inheritance peculiar to armories set 
forth in Coke’s Comm. on Sections 
31 and 210 of Littleton. It is such 
an inheritance as the Jaw allows in ar- 
mories. It follows that the grant of 
the arms of Ulster to the baronets 
and their descendants, by the letters 
patent of James I. is not void, and 
cannot be restricted to their heirs in 
tail, and therefore cannot be made to 
follow the dignity of Baronet (which is 
entailed) to the exclusion of their 
other descendants. Consequently that 
bearing of the arms of Ulster is de- 
scendible according to and governed 
by that particular species of gavel- 
kind which, by the law of England, 
governs the inheritance that noblemen 
and gentlemen have in their arms and 
armories. 

I presume that no one will be suf- 
ficiently ignorant to say that custom 
has restricted the effect of King James’ 
letters patent. 

We must conclude, that the follow- 
ing persons are entitled under those 
letters patent to bear the arms of UlI- 
ster in a canton or escutcheon, as an 
addition to their paternal arms, that is 
to say :— 

1 Baronets. 

2. Baronets’ sons and daughters. 

3. Descendants of Baronets into 
male lines, that is to say, entirely 
through males. 

4. Descendants of a Baronet, who 
are entitled to quarter his arms 
through females. 

The persons in the fourth class 
ought, however, to use the Ulster ad- 
dition only with the quartering as an 
appurtenance of which they inherit 
that addition. 

I think this point of heraldic law is 
new and interesting, and I shall be 
glad if you deem it worth submitting 
to your readers, especially our brethren 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Yours, &c. D.C. L. 





Mr. Ursan, 
DURING my recent visit to Canter- 
bury 1 amused myself by taking a very 
careful copy of the Epitaph of the 
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Black Prince, which is beautifully en- 
graved on brass plates in raised letters 
round the verge of his tomb, and 
though the characters cannot be very 
closely imitated in modern types, I will 
request you to insert it in your pages, 
as a literal copy may be acceptable to 
some of your readers ; particularly as 
(not to speak of mere capitals or other 
trifling variations,) there are errors in 
all the printed copies, — the last, in 
Blore’s Monumental Remains, con- 
taining fourincorrect words in the prose 
part alone, and at least three errors of 
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importance, besides many minor inac- 
curacies, in the verses. I will first 
remark that the letter s is generally 
written f, unless it is final; that there 
are two forms of r, answering to those 
still used in printing and in writing, 
employed indifferently ; that the letter 
y is always surmounted by a (‘), but 
the letter i as frequently written with- 
out a pointas with. I trust the English 
translation I affix will be pardoned, as 
an attempt as close to the original as 
rhyme will allow. 


Cy gist le noble Prince mons’ Edward aisne3 fil; du tresnoble Roy Edward tiers 
iadis Prince daquitanie de Gales duc de Cornewaille et Counte de Cestre qi morust 
en la feste de la Trinite gestoit le .viij. iour de Juyn Lan de grace Miltroiscen3 sep- 


tante sissme lalme de qi dieu eit mercy. 
Tu qi passe3 oue bouche close : 
Par la ou ce corps repose : 
Entent ce qe te dirai: 
Sicome te dire le say : 
Tiel come tu es ie au tiel fu: 
Tu serras tiel come ie su: 
De la mort ne pensai ie mye: 
Tantcome iauoi la vie : 
Fn t’re auoi g*nd richesse : 
Dont ie y fis g*nd noblesse : 
Terre mesons & g*nd tresor : 
Draps chiuaux argent & or: 
Mes ore su ieo poures & cheitifs : 
Per fond en la t’re gis: 
15 Ma gnd beaute est tout alee: 
Ma char est tout gastee : 
Moult est estroit ma meson: 
en moy na si verite non: 
Et si ore me veisse3 : 
20 Je ne quide pas ge vous deisse3 : 
Qe ie eusse onges homme este : 
Si su ie ore de tant changee : 
Pur dieu prie3 au celestien Roy. 
ge mercy ait de larme de moy : 
‘Tou3 ceulx qe pur moy prieront : 
ou a dieu macorderont : 
Dieu les mette en son paray*. 
ou nul ne poet estre cheitifs. 


or 


1 


o 


2 


or 


amen. 


Whoe’er thou art, with lips comprest, 
That passest where this corpse doth rest, 
To that I tell thee list, o man! 
So far as I to tell thee can. 
Such as thou art I was but now, 
And as I am so shalt be thou. 
Death little did my thoughts employ 
So long as I did life enjoy ; 
On earth great riches were my fate, 
With which I kept a noble state, 
Great lands, great houses, treasure great, 
Hangings and horses, gold and plate. 
But now I am but poor and base, 
Deep in the earth is now my place, 
My flesh is wasted all away, 
Reduced my splendour to decay ; 
My house is very strait and short, 
Forsooth in me is utter naught, 
Nay, such a change has past o’er me, 
That, could you now my features see, 
I scarcely think you aught could scan 
To show that I was once a man, 
For God's sake pray the heavenly King 
That he my soul to mercy bring ! 
All who for me their prayers shall spend, 
Or me to God shall recommend, 
God make his paradise their home, 
Wherein no wicked soul may come. 

[J. G. Nrcnoxs.] 


Notes. In the prose portion, the word daguitanie is so engraved, incorrectly, for 
d’aquitaine ; and the word de is omitted before /’alme. 

The six first verses form one line on the south side of the tomb: and the rest 
follow in long lines according to the width of the sides of the tomb. 

In line 21 the word homme is expressed with a contraction, which passes through 


the first letter, h’ome. 


In the last line but four Jayme is incorrectly engraved instead of l’alme. 


The shields of arms round the tomb 
(when complete) were alternately, 
1. France and England quarterly, and 
2. Three ostrich feathers each piercing 
a scroll inscribed Ich diene. ‘The same 
motto on a label of brass surmounted 
each of the shields of feathers; and 
the motto Houmout each of the shields 


of France and England. The latter is 
printed Houmonrt in Blore’s Monu- 
mental Remains, and if I rightly recol- 
lect that is the usual reading. I beg 
to say it is incorrect, and to request 
au explanation of Howmout. 

I might repeat the same request for 
Ich diene, without forgetting how often 
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it has been stated that it was derived, 
with the Black Prince’s “ crest,” from 
the King of Bohemia, slain at Crecy : 
for, as 1 fully believe there is no 
foundation for the idea that the Os- 
trich feather had any relation to the 
King of Bohemia, so also it is probable 
that Ich diene will admit of explana- 
tion which it has not yet received.* 

Before I conclude I may mention 
that, during the occupation of the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury by the British 
Archeological Association, an exami- 
nation of the actual surcoat and crest 
of the Black Prince, still suspended 
over his monument, was made by Mr. 
Hartshorne. 

The Surcoat was found to be of one- 
piled velvet, embroidered with the he- 
raldic bearings. It was gamboised 
with cotton, and lined or quilted with 
linen. What was particularly inte- 
resting is, that it resembled precisely 
the surcoat represented in the Effigy, 
the number of fleurs de lis and their 
position (the coat of France, it will be 
recollected, is semée de fleurs de lis) 
being identical: thus showing that 
ancient sculptors probably copied the 
very dresses of the deceased, as well 
as their features. 

The Crest of a Lion (which was un- 
fortunately separated from its cap of 
maintenance, which still adheres to 
the helmet, during a visit which the 
Duchess of Kent paid to the Cathe- 
dral some years since,) is very light ; 
being hollow, formed of pasteboard, 
lined with linen, and covered with 
some kind of composition, afterwards 
gilt, each lock of the lion’s hide being 
apparently stamped by one lozenge- 





* IT am happy to hear from Sir Harris 
Nicolas that he has obtained some defi- 
nite information on the origin of the Royal 
Badge of the Ostrich Feather, which he 
will shortly communicate to the public. I 
had myself the satisfaction to show, in 
the XXIXth volume of the Archeologia, 
that the King of Bohemia’s crest was not 
a plume of ostrich feathers, but a vulture’s 
wing. To call the plume a ‘‘crest’’ at 
all is a vulgar error ; the Prince of Wales’s 
crest still being, as in the days of the 
Black Prince, a lion passant. The Os- 


trich feathers seem to have been first 
combined into the plume of three when 
King Edward the Sixth was Prince of | 
Wales. 
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shaped mould. The tail is very long, 
as in the crest represented in metal 
under the head of the effigy. 

These relics, together with the 
Prince’s helmet, shield, and gauntlets, 
are particularly interesting as contem- 
porary trophies of the victor of Crecy 
and Poitiers. His sword is said to 
have been removed by Cromwell. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


EPITAPH TO CURRAN. 

THE following inscription to the 
memory of the illustrious Curran is 
placed on a marble tablet inserted into 
the south wall of the church of Clif- 
ton near Bristol. It deserves perpe- 
tuation on many accounts. One of 
Curran’s daughters married a clergy- 
man of the name of Taylor, perhaps 
the incumbent of Clifton. 

M. S. 
JOHANNIS PaitLtpot CURRAN, 

a secretioribus Domini Regis consiliis, 
Curie regalis rotulorum in Hibernia 
olim 
Presulis Primarii. 

Morum comitate, salibus Atticis, 
Splendore ingenii celeberrimi, 

Qui in horis maxime procellosis reipublice 
Longe lateque versatus, 
Fidissimum infaustis tutamen, 
Nullum sibi inimicum fecit, 

Nullo patrie inimico 
Pepercit. 

Fori senatusque eloquio 
Inter principes princeps, 

Ad summa juris erectus 
Crescente fama, 

Animo magis magisque lucescente, 
Labente tantum corpore, 
Sexages. sept. jam agens annum, 
Heu 
Immature mortuus est. 

Orbi natus 
Orbi memoriam relinquens. 

Filia 
superbiam inter et lachrymas 
H.M. 


Dicavit. 


Nat. in Hibernia, A. D. 1751. 
Ob. Londini, A.D, 1818. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or, 
Yachting in the New World. By 
Mrs. Houston. 2 vols. 


THESE volumes are written with 
all the spirit and intelligence that we 
expected to find in them. They con- 
vey a good deal of instruction in a 
lively, amusing form: a dramatic in- 
terest is preserved by the form in 
which the narrative is conveyed; and 
a mixture of acute observation and 
personal adventure is ever varying the 
scene that passes before the reader’s 
eyes. The voyage was performed in 
Mr. Houston’s yacht “‘ The Dolphin,” 
the chief object being the new empire 
of Texas, of which a very interesting 
account is given. A residence of some 
time at New Orleans enables Mrs. 
Houston to give us some interesting 
particulars of that place; and on the 
return voyage we were pleased with 
the account of Havannah and Ber- 
muda, which Mrs. Houston, not hav- 
ing the fear of Mr. Hunter before her 
eyes, in all the pristine simplicity of 
her heart believes to have been the 
residence of Prospero and Miranda. 
She did not know that every word she 
describes herself as so poetically pro- 
nouncing on its shores from the ‘‘ ‘I'em- 
pest”? was carried far away by the 
envious winds to the distant rocks of 
Lampedusa. When we add that there 
are some short poetical pieces scattered 
in .hese pages that may truly be called 
beautiful, and that there is at times 
much comic humouf in the descrip- 
tions of personal character and many- 
coloured life which the author en- 
countered in her changing scene, we 
think we have said enough to show 
our opinion of the work, and, we 
trust, to awaken the curiosity and 
propitiate the favour of its readers. 

Instead of making one or two long 
extracts from the work, we prefer catch- 
ing various glimpses of passing things, 
and holding short conferences with 
the author, as the humour takes; and 
let us begin with ladies’ maids. 


Vol. i. p. 9.—‘* My maid was a wretched 
prey to the distressing malady of sickness. 
I believe there never yet existed a lady’s 


Gent. Mag, Vor. XXII, 


maid who was not: though I have never 
yet been able, either from physical or na- 
tural causes, to decide satisfactorily why 
it should be so.”’ 

P. 19.—‘ I have been often surprised 
at the fondness for dancing which prevails 
in hot climates. The inhabitants seem 
to enjoy this exercise the more the higher 
the thermometer ranges. I was told that 
that in Funchal, during the hottest months, 
balls were carried on with unabated spirit 
till a /ate hour in the morning ; and that 
country dances and Scotch reels were 
executed with a spirit of enterprise and 
perseverance unknown in our northern 
latitudes.” 

P. 23.—‘‘ The vineyards (in Madeira) 
are very pretty. The vines are trained 
over wooden pillars, supporting a lattice- 
work of bamboo. The grapes are dried 
in the shade, which is said to give them a 
peculiar richness of flavour. The vine was 
first introduced into Madeira in the year 
1420, and was brought from the island of 
Crete. . . . The grapes from which the 
largest quantity of wine is made are small, 
and extremely sweet. We have taken a 
large quantity of them on board, besides 
bananas and other fruits. The grapes 
from which the Malmsey wine is made 
grow upon racks, over which they are 
trained: they are not gathered till over- 
ripe. . . - Vines are found growing ata 
great height—some say 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; but, though they bear 
fruit, no wine can be made from it.” 

P, 28.—** The sugar-cane grows in great 
quantities, and it was formerly the staple 
commodity of the island; but, not proving 
very productive as an article of commerce, 
its culture was abandoned for that of the 
vine. The coffee trees are very large, and 
grow to a larger size than even in the West 
Indies or Cuba.’’ 

P. 29.—** Here, for the first time, I 
tasted that most indispensable article of 
Negro food—the sweet potato. I cannot 
say that I approved of it as an adjunct to 
meat; but, roasted like a chestnut, and 
eaten hot, it is very tolerable.’’ 

P. 43.—* We saw flying-fish in great 
numbers. They flew on board at night, 
and were found in the morning on deck, 
and in the chains, being attracted by the 
light. I ate them for breakfast, and found 
them delicious: like a herring in flavour 
and consistency, but more delicate.” 

P. 57.—** Barbadoes was one of the 
first, if not the very first, of = Carrib- 
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bean islands colonized by the English. 
For several years during the early part of 
the 17th century the Earl of Carlisle was» 
hereditary proprietor of the island, by 
virtue of a grant from James the First. 
After the Restoration it became the pro- 
perty of the Crown.” 
* P, 82.—** Jamaica, to my idea, presents 
the melancholy picture of a land whose 
prosperity has passedaway. Indolence is, 
I think, the principal characteristic of the 
inhabitants of this island at the present 
day. That the Creoles have been losers to 
a large amount by the abolition of the slave 
trade there can be no doubt ; and but little, 
that the prosperity of this island generally, 
its trade and resources, have gradually de- 
clined. I think it also more than ques- 
tionable whether the slaves themselves 
have found a greater aggregate of happi- 
ness since their freedom was declared. 
They wander about now in rags and des- 
titution: idleness is their occupation and 
drunkenness their striking vice. There 
is a look of hopeless indolence about the 
coloured population which I did not re- 
mark in any of the other countries we 
visited,’’ &c. 
P. 101.—‘‘ The duffies, a species of 
host, answering to the Irish Janshee. 
e burial-ground of Port Royal is just 
outside the town, and is a most congenial 
spot for their unholy revels. It is strewed 
with human bones, of all sorts and dimen- 
sions. Here they are said to hover over 
the silent graves, dancing about in wild 
glee, and sometimes even venturing beyond 
the limits of the grave-yard to pay noc- 
turnal visits to their former friends. There 
are several cocoa-trees in and about the 
burial-ground. Their tops wave about, 
not unlike the plumes of a hearse, and 
add greatly to the gloom of the place. 
The ghost of a certain merchant, who died 
some time ago at Jamaica, is said to mount 
nightly to the top of these cocoa-trees, and, 
after taking a deliberate survey of the 
country, to descend, and make his way 
into the town. At the time of his death 
several persons owed him money to acon- 
siderable amount; in particular one in- 
fluential person, against whom he appears 
to entertain a bitter grudge. The duffy 
of the dead merchant frequently, in the 
dead of the night, when all around are 
sleeping, enters the house of his quondam 
friend, and pummels his corpulent sides 
till he roars for mercy. I was seriously 
informed by a lodging-house keeper, whose 
house had formerly been a hospital, that 
on moonlight nights I might see troops of 
its former inhabitants, those who had died 
within the walls, walking leisurely up and 
down the verandah, and looking compla- 
cently in upon the presentinhabitants,’’ &c. 
-. P. 124.—*‘ Scenery of the Mississippi. 
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By degrees the scenery improves, and 
the woods are thicker. Still the timber 
is not of large growth, though the late 
autumn colour of the leaves rendered 
them very varied and beautiful. The 
most common tree is the sycamore, not 
quite the same as ours of the same name, 
but nearly so; the brilliant crimson of 
its seed-pods contrasted finely with the 
brown and changing leaves. As we ad- 
vanced up the river, the trees were of a 
more considerable size, and there was 
much more variety in their foliage. Ilex 
and the line [sc. dive] oak are very 
frequent. There is a peculiarity in the 
appearance of the woods, owing to the 
trees being almost uniformly covered with 
long, drooping, Spanish moss. This para- 
sitical plant hangs from every branch and 
twig, descending in long weeping clusters. 
These dependents often grow to the length 
of six or eight feet, and are of a greyish 
colour. They give a sombre hue to the 
forests, and render their appearance some- 
what monotonous. The shores increased 
in beauty as we proceeded, being diversified 
with splendid magnolias and cotton-wood 
trees. Occasionally we saw extensive 
clearings, on which were temporary 
wooden houses erected near the river side ; 
they were occupied by the wood-cutters, 
who were employed in felling and stacking 
the wood for the innumerable steamers 
which work up and down the river. 
These insatiable monsters of the deep 
(the Mississippi is said to have no bottom) 
will soon effect the almost total destruc- 
tion of these characteristic forests; they 
are fast disappearing under the hands of 
the large go-ahead steamboat companies. 
Of course, every traveller in America is 
prepared by previous description to admire 
the autumn foliage of these pathless woods. 
There is, however, a richness and variety 
in them—the light and almost dazzling 
crimson shaded into rich golden yellow, 
and intermingled with the brightest ever- 
greens—which is perfectly indescribable. 
If a painter were to pretend to depict them 
to life, he would be called as mad as 
Turner ; and truly no mortal hand could 
image forth such scenes as these.” 

P. 144.—‘‘ Character of the Americans. 
Who are those gaily dressed men sitting 
astride upon cotton bales, and looking so 
composed, while discussing some serious 
questions with each other? You can judge 
nothing from their countenances; they 
are so well schooled and tutored that no 
one would imagine an important mer- 
cantile negotiation in progress. That 
gentleman mounted on a molasses cask, 
whistling, cutting up a stick, as if for the 
bare life, but in reality to prevent his 
countenance from betraying his feelings, 
is doing business with the man who is 
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balancing himself on an empty barrel 
near him; the latter with the eternal 
quid in the corner of his mouth, is clearly 
looking out for the Giraffe, (Anglice, 
taking care he is not taken in,) and after 
a while he rises with great sang froid, with 
‘ Well, Sir, I calculate there is something 
of a stringhalt in the bargain. It is a 
horrid sight of money, Sir, you’re asking ; 
and as I’m in a tarnation hurry to 
liquor, V'll put it off till next fall.’ I need 
hardly say that this shrewd gentleman 
was recalled, and a bargain concluded. 
The process of liguoring is gone through 
several times before a bargain is struck. 
This is the first specimen I saw of 
Americans in their own country, and it 
struck me forcibly. It showed me that 
those who in dress and appearance are 
decidedly the gentlemen of the land, are 
so devoted to money-making, as evidently 
to have neither time nor many ideas to 
waste on other subjects. It convinced 
me that though the contemplation of 
America as a nation, and at a distance, 
may and indeed must be interesting, yet 
the investigation and survey of the people 
who compose that nation must soon be- 
come wearying and monotonous. One 
may be amused for a time at the shrewd- 
ness with which they make their bargains, 
at the acuteness of their remarks, and the 
originality of their expressions ; but once 
convinced, as I speedily became, that 
every action proceeds from a love of 
amassing wealth, and you cease to be- 
come interested in individuals whose 
conduct and whose pleasures are swayed 
by such an ignoble cause. The Americans 
are accounted, and I believe justly so, a 
moral people, but this merit is I think 
not so great a one in their case as it is 
among other nations ; their love of wealth 
being all powerful, and being to be 
gratified only by the strictest attention to 
business, it follows necessarily that the 
habits of their lives generally become 
quiet and restrained. Every one in 
America looks grave, serious, and re- 
flective. There is none of the sportive 
light-headed manner visible among the 
French, and occasionally among our own 
countrymen. Their very amusements, 
and they are few, are partaken of without 
any show of relaxation or pleasure. Why 
is this? because business pursues them 
into the very heart of their enjoyment ; 
because it is in fact their enjoyment ; and 
business is certainly not a lively thing ; 
it neither opens the heart nor expands 
the countenance.” 

Vol. ii. p. 34.—“ The first time we 
appeared among the Indians, they ex- 
hibited no marked signs of wonder ; they 
looked at us askance, and rather sus- 


piciously, but once only did I see them 
roused to anything like animation. The 
object of their curiosity was my sable boa, 
and I shall not easily forget the silent 
wonder with which some of the grave old 
hunters surveyed it. One of them with- 
out any ceremony took it away from me, 
in order to examine it more closely: a 
little circle was then formed, and they 
deliberated upon its nature and origin. 
The prevalent opinion certainly was, that 
it was the full-length tail of some animal, 
a creature to them unknown, on whom 
nature had bestowed a fly-disperser of 
unusual length and beauty; and, after 
looking at it for a long time, one of them 
endeavoured to fasten it to the back of a 
brother hunter who stood near. Having 
done this he proceeded to curl it up to 
make it look as natural as possible. The 
joke was hailed by the rest in a momentary 
laugh, but in another second their coun- 
tenances were as still and impassive as 
before. I had no idea that they could be 
half so facetious. We generally distri- 
buted some small coin among them. 
Money, however, they seemed to set but 
little value on. A much more acceptable 
present there is no doubt would have been 
whisky or rum. I believe it is the in- 
tention of the Government to send the 
prisoners to St. Louis, with the object of 
settling them in the Western Prairies.” 

P. 298.—‘* At the Havannah we were 
warned not to expose ourselves to the in- 
fluence of the moon’s rays ; the influence 
of the gentle planet being supposed to be 
particularly dangerous, and to bring on 
attacks of the fell disease.” 

P. 339.—‘‘ The flesh of the whale after 
much boiling and soaking is very tolerable, 
and may be easily mistaken for cow-beef. 
Those people, however, whose olfactory 
nerves are in a delicate state, would do 
wisely not to have it cooked within half 
a mile of their drawing-room.” 


We could willingly extract half the 
volumes in this manner, much to the 
reader’s edification ; but as that must 
not be, we terminate our review by a 
poetical extract,—that we hope will 
induce those who read it to search the 
volumes for more. 


LINES WRITTEN ON LADY ELGIN. 
SEE VOL. I. P. 111. 


Rest thou, weary wanderer, here, 

Be still—for sacred ground is near. 
Here ’neath a simple tablet lying, 

The lov’d in life, the blest when dying ; 
Waits in this dark and still abode 

A summons to attend her God. 

A peaceful halo fills the air, 

And tells that faith is sleeping there. 


en MEIN SES SS 
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The young, the high-born, sleeps below ; 
For her the tears of thousands flow. 
Thou, wanderer through this world of care, 
Breathe o’er this spot a silent prayer. 
Pray for the desolate and poor, 

Who ne’er were driven from her door. 

Pray that the rich who here abide 

May imitate so fair a guide. 

ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Proudly by the woodland deeps 

Our little gallant schooner sweeps. 

The song of birds is heard above, 

Tuning their swelling throats to love; 

And with a joyous welcome hailing 

The boat with such a white wing sailing. 

On poising wings the sea-birds float, 

And join them with their warning note ; 

But heedless on the vessel glides, 

Stemming the fury of the tides. 

And, like a spirit of the seas 

Riding on the wintry breeze, 

Full many a tall ship, creeping on, 

She passes e’er her race is won. 

1. A Survey of Staffordshire; con- 
taining the Antiquities of that County. 
By Sampson Erdeswick, Esq. Cul- 
lated with MS. Copies, and with 
Additional Corrections by Wyrley, 
Chetwynd, Degge, Smyth, Lyttel- 
ton, Buckeridge, and others ; illus- 
trative of the History and Antiquities 
of that County. By the Rev. T. 
Harwood, D.D. F.S.A. A new 
Edition, considerably improved. 8vo. 
654 pp. 

2. The Natural History of the County 
of Stafford ; comprising its Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, and Meteorology ; 
also its Antiquities, Topography, 
Manufactures, &c. By Robert Garner, 
F.L.S. 8vo. 552 pp. 

IT is now more than 40 years since 
the hopes of the antiquaries of that 
period, for a complete and satisfactory 
History of Staffordshire, were raised 
by the Rev. Stebbing Shaw; who, 
with competent abilities for the task, 
whilst a young man, had embarked 
in the pursuit with great alacrity and 
zeal. His endeavours to elucidate 
the history of the county were met 
with great liberality by all the noble- 
men and gentry ; who, with confidence, 
gladly received him as a welcome 
guest into their mansiuns, and opened 
to his view all their stores of docu- 
mentary evidences. He was also 
peculiarly fcrtunate in gaining pos- 
session ofthe materials of Dr. Wilkes, 
Mr. Feilde, and other collectors; 


and perhaps never again will be 
amassed so large and valuable a store. 
Unfortunately, however, the severe 
illness and early death of Mr. Shaw 
cut off these hopes, after he had pub- 
lished about one half of his intended 
work; and his materials were for 
the most part returned to their re- 
spective owners, and the remainder 
have since passed through the hands 
of his friend the late William Hamper, 
esq. F.S,A. to those of Wm. Salt, esq. 
F.S.A. their present possessor. But, 
since Mr. Shaw’s death, no gentleman 
has had the boldness to undertake 
either to finish his work or tocommence 
a new regular history of the county. 
The task is still open to any literary 
adventurer. 

The County of Stafford has, how- 
ever, during the last quarter of a 
century, been fortunate in topographical 
works illustrative of its history. 

In 1817, Mr, Pitt published a very 
satisfactory volume on the topography 
of Staffordshire; and in 1813 the 
county was depicted by Mr. Night- 
ingale in vol. xiii. of The Beauties of 
England and Wales. 

In 1830, a volume of views in the 
county drawn by Mr. F. Calvert, 
and engraved by Mr. T. Radclyffe of 
Birmingham, was accompanied by de- 
scriptions by Mr. W. West. More 
recently, a volume on the Pottery 
district was published under the title 
of “The Borough of Stoke-upon- 
Trent,” which was reviewed in our 
number for March last, p. 273. 

In 1820, the late Dr. Harwood 
published his first edition of Erdes- 
wick’s Survey of Staffordshire; with 
a running commentary, in the way of 
additions to the shorter work of Erdes- 
wick; so that it was, in fact, for the 
greater part, an original publication 
on the topography and genealogy of 
the county. This work was favourably 
received, and had become scarce ; this 
induced the publishers to request Dr. 
Harwood to prepare a new edition, 
which he completed just before his 
death. This lamented event happened 
during the printing of the work, but 
every care has been taken to fulfil 
his directions; and we must do the 
publishers the credit to observe, that 
in our opinion the present edition has 
been ably performed, as it is evidently 
a great improvement on its predecessor. 
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Very numerous errors which had 
escaped in the first edition have been 
corrected, particularly in the heraldry ; 
and the additions throughout the work, 
certainly as important as any already 
printed in the former edition, are not 
less than a fourth part of the whole; 
thus increasing very considerably both 
the extent and the interest of the work, 
by continuing the history of the county 
to the present time. The text has 
been revised by W. Salt, esq. F.S.A. 
who has by far the largest collection 
of the MS. copies of Erdeswick ; most 
of which vary in minute particulars. 
An account, by Mr. Salt, of all the 
copies of Erdeswick* now known to 
exist, and where deposited, precedes 
the work, and will be useful to future 
inquirers into the history of Stafford- 
shire. A small impression only has 
been printed, the greater part of which 
has been taken off by the subscribers, 
resident chiefly in the county. 

The Preface contains a very good 
series of biographical articles on the 
topographers of Staffordshire; em- 
bracing the following eminent names: 
Camden, Erdeswick, W. Burton, the 
historian of Leicestershire ; Wyrley ; 
Sir W. Dugdale, the historian of War- 
wickshire ; Gregory King, the herald ; 
Elias Ashmole, the historian of Berks 
and Surrey; Walter Chetwynd; Dr. 
Plot, the historian of Oxfordshire and 
Staffordshire; Sir Simon Degge, John 
Huntbach, Dr. Wilkes, the Rev. Theo- 
philus Buckeridge, and many other 
minorcollectors ; Robert Smyth, rector 
of Woodston, in Huntingdonshire, an 
indefatigable collector for Huntingdon- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, and several 
other counties; (many of his MSS. 
yet remain, and his additions to 
_Erdeswick are peculiarly valuable ;) 
and Rev.S. Shaw, the historian of Staf- 
fordshire; with a portrait of whom 
we are favoured for the first time in this 
work, The biographical articles are 
closed by a memoir of the respected 
Dr. Harwood, who died at Lichfield, 
Dec. 22, 1842, aged 75. This last 
memoir we have already given in our 
Magazine for February, 1843. 

This work does not admit of extracts 
being given by way of specimens; but 





_* In p. xevii. l. 14, for Meynell, read Mey- 
rick. ‘the copy was bought at Mr. Meyrick’s 
sale by Mr. Nichols, and by him sold to Mr. 
Wolferstan, 


it will be found to be ably executed, 
and will hereafter be an indispensable 
volume in all important topographical 
libraries. 

We had scarcely looked over the 
preceding work, when that of Mr. 
Garner met our eye; and a more 
valuable accompaniment to the drier 
antiquarian work of Erdeswick, could 
scarcely have been found. Uniform 
in size and type, the two volumes form 
together a most satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the county. In the Introduc- 
tion, Mr. Garner gives an account of 
preceding writers on the History of 
Staffordshire ; but, in the slight notice 
of the preceding edition of Erdeswick, 
p. 8, he has not done justice to Dr. 
Harwood’s labours, as we are sure he 
will be ready to confess if he takes 
the trouble of again looking at his 
work, particularly as developed more 
at large in the new edition. The text 
of Erdeswick is not perhaps one tenth 
of the whole; the rest being the 
creation of Dr. Harwood’s industry. 

Mr. Garner’s strength lies in the 
natural history of the district ; and in 
his two first chapters he discusses 
the Geography and Meteorology of the 
county. The 3rd and 4th chapters 
are devoted to the Historical and 
Topographical Antiquities, which, in 
this work, are very subordinate to the 
Natural History ; thus very little in- 
terfering with the labours of Erdeswick 
and Harwood in the preceding work. 

The 5th chapter contains the Geology 
of the county ; and in his introductory 
observations Mr. Garner touches on 
a most difficult subject, and in our 
opinion very judiciously. 

‘* The study of geology has been looked 
up®n with suspicion by many pious men, 
from the idea that some of the principles 
of the science are incompatible with the 
truths of Revelation. The reasonings of 
geologists would seem to show that the earth 
is much older than has been supposed by 
divines,—-that there have been several 
creations of plants and animals at long 
intervals of time, and that the earth has 
undergone more catastrophes by deluge, 
than the one described as occurring in the 
days of Noah. * * * Believing that every 
verse of scripture is inspired by God, we 
must yet maintain that it can never have 
its authority impaired by any discovery of 
man in geology, or in any naturai science ; 
and after the Book of God, but by no 
means to be compared together, we can 
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in nothing more see the operation of his 
power and goodness than in the study of 
the book of nature.’’ p. 191. 


The whole subject is discussed in a 
very pleasing and satisfactory manner. 


‘‘ In Staffordshire, at the present time, 
there must be obtained at least a quarter 
of a million of tons of iron annually, and 
more than a million of tons of coal must 
go to produce this from the ore; whilst 
the consumption of the latter article for 
other purposes, the forging and manu- 
facture of iron, the firing for pottery, for 
steam-engines, and for household uses, 
must also be immense.” p. 195. ‘‘ Coal 
is undoubtedly of vegetable origin, and in 
some layers is little different from char- 
coal.’’ p. 197. 


The 6th chapter describes the North 
Staffordshire or Pottery coalfield—the 
Millstone grit—the Mountain lime- 
stone,—and Silurian rocks. 


' «The iron-stone, cannel coal, fire-clay, 

and red sand-stone, are extremely inter- 
mixedin this district ; in some cases, asmany 
as 30 or 40 beds of coal exist in this field, 
varying from a few inches to 10 in thick- 
hess. p. 213. The beds of fire-clay are 
numerous, and valuable to the potters, 
p- 214. Fossils, consisting of vegetable 
remains, fresh-water shells, fish, &c. are 
numerous.’”’ p. 214. 

‘« The mountain lime-stone of Stafford- 
shire must be four or five hundred yards 
in thickness. The lowest or fourth bed 
has not, however, been penetrated. As- 
sociated with this lime-stone, near the 
borders of Staffordshire, occurs a dark 
greenish spotted stone, called ¢oad-stone, 
lying between the strata of lime-stone: 
whilst the very perfect fossils reveal to us 
how the lime-stone was formed tranquilly 
at the bottom of the sea, this formation 
shews us how the mass of lime-stone was 
raised from the ocean to the height it has 
now attained above its level; for this 
stone is evidently an igneous or volcahic 
rock, was injected in a fluid state from 
the bowels of the earth, and has up- 
heaved the beds of lime-stone. The toad- 
stone has its cells occasionally filled with 
hornbiende, zeolite, mesotype, agate, &c. 
occasionally with cells, empty from the 
decomposition of the contained minerals.” 
p- 223. 

The 8th chapter is devoted to In- 
vertebrate Animals,—Lists of Land and 
Freshwater Shells,—Beetles and other 
Insects. The 9th and 10th contain 
the Botany of the County. And the 
11th, List of Fossils of Staffordshire ; 
and a Calendar of Natural Phenomena, 
—a very interesting article. 
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The 12th describes the manufacture 
of pottery, and the great improvements 
introduced in it by the celebrated 
Josiah Wedgewood, F.R.S. of whom 
a good memoir is given, p. 497. 


‘¢ Of late small articles have been made 
in a novel and ingenious way; being 
stamped in dies, by a strong pressure 
from clay in a state of powder. A firm 
and solid cohesion of the material is pro- 
duced by this method of manufacture. 
Beautiful buttons are so obtained, as well 
as the tesserz for Mosaic pavements, Xc. 
The tesselated tiles, now so much used for 
the pavement of churches, halls, &c. are 
made of different coloured clays, com- 
monly black, red, and yellow. The tiles 
are formed from moulds in which the clay 
is forced by a press; in the squares so 
formed certain depressions are, in this 
stage, seen on the upper surface, varying 
according to the patterns, and into.these 
depressions the different coloured clay is 
plastered in a softer state. They are 
glazed or not according to circumstances. 
When laid down the effect is beautiful, 
resembling the richest patterns of the 
loom.” p. 496. 


The 13th chapter describes the Lead 
and Copper Mines of Staffordshire ; 
and the 14th and last chapter gives 
the Population at different periods, 
and other statistical information. An 
Appendix enlarges on the preceding 
chapters, particularly on the anti- 
quarian division of the volume. 

The volume is illustrated with a 
pleasing view of the valley of the 
Manyfold ; and with several clever 
wood-cuts, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thompson. Also several litho- 
graphs of fossils, trees, &c. and a 
coloured Geological Map of Stafford- 
shire, drawn by Mr. Garner, and de- 
scriptive of its strata. 

After a careful examination of Mr. 
Garner’s work, we rise from it both 
amused and instructed ; and can safely 
recommend his labours to the perusal 
of our readers. 





Italy, Classical, Historical, and Pic- 
turesque ; .illustrated and described 
by William Brockedon, Esq. F.R.S. 
Member of the Academies of Fine 
Arts in Florence and Rome, Author 
of “‘ The Passes of the Alps,” “ The 
Road Book to Italy,” &c. &c. Large 
4to. 1843. 


IF graphic illustration in popular 
literature be regarded as ‘‘ the order of 
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the day,”’ it may also be considered 
as one of its dis-orders, for there is cer- 
tainly a plethora, or overflow of either 
bile or blood in the artistic body. 
Never were pictorial embellishments 
so abundant as at the present time: 
almost every species of publication, 
from the highest order to the lowest 
grade of puffery and quackery, is 
“adorned” with pictures, ‘ cuts,”’ or 
“fine engravings.” Beauty and ex- 
cellence, thus made common and hack- 
neyed, lose their value in the estimation 
of the fastidious ; for rarity gives an 
adventitious quality to all works of art 
and literature. The painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans have acquired 
their standard of fame and worth, 
nearly as much from their rarity as 
their intrinsic merits. What is com- 
monly called ¢uste, and on which so 
much has been written and said, is a 
fickle, fluctuating quality. In the re- 
spective days of Elizabeth, of Anne, 
and of Victoria, it has presented dif- 
ferent phases, and sanctioned or re- 
probated dissimilar works and objects. 
What was regarded as beautiful under 
the first of those female monarchs, was 
condemned as vulgar and tasteless by 
the second; and that which would 
have been admired by the first, might 
be thought ugly and monstrous by the 
third. The same remark applies to 
embellished literature. Had such a 
volume as that before us appeared 
either at the court of Elizabeth or 
Anne, it would have been a prodigy, 
and as such wondered at, but not 
understood. 

Competition and rivalry have super- 
seded the old, dull, plodding system 
in the manufacturing and commercial 
world ; and art is compelled to mount 
its seven-league boots and telescopic 
magnifiers, to keep pace with manu- 
factures, for the market demands a 
rapid and copious supply to gratify 
that vitiated appetite which has been 
created. Co-operation and combina- 
tion have conspired to bring into active 
and systematic employ a great number 
of working hands, which are kept in 
constant requisition to produce novelty, 
variety, and cheapness. Hence every 
annual, monthly, weekly, and even 
Gaily publication is embellished with 
wood-cuts, or stereotype substitutes, 
in almost countless numbers. Although 


this mode of publication certainly ad- 
ministers amusement and instruction 
to “the million,” it tends rather to 
nauseate than gratify the man of re- 
fined taste and the real lover of the 
beautiful. 

In this state of things, and at a time 
when publishers and the higher class 
of artists despaired of embarking in, 
or even witnessing any truly fine 
work, the enterprising proprietors of 
this publication announced a series of 
engravings, with accompanying de- 
scriptions, illustrative of “Italy, Clas- 
sical, Historical, and Picturesque.” 
This work has been some time in 
progress, and, unlike many other pub- 
lications which commence full of pro- 
mise and presumptuous assurance, but 
fail in performance, it has improved 
as it advanced, and its later portions 
have far surpassed those issued at the 
commencement. It was found, at an 
early stage, that the public did not 
duly appreciate or encourage the pro- 
ject, and that there were butsmall hopes 
of remuneration for the vast outlay it 
involved. Instead, however, of break- 
ing faith with their patrons, and either 
relinquishing the work entirely, or 
hurrying it to a close by reducing the 
number of engravings, and issuing 
them in a style inferior to those first 
published, the proprietors wisely and 
generously resolved to improve every 
department by employing the most 
eminent artists, and paying liberally 
for their respective performances. Ac- 
tuated by this noble motive, they had 
recourse to the portfolios of Stanfield, 
Eastlake, Roberts, Leitch, Harding, 
Prout, and other professional artists, 
besides some highly talented amateurs, 
and in the engraving department em- 
ployed, amongst others, Willmore, 
Higham, Brandard, R. Wallis, Jeavons, 
Allen, Adlard, and Carter; and the 
result is a series of sixty of the finest 
landscape engravings ever produced 
by British artists. 

A nobler subject for pictorial illus- 
tration than Italy, the land of song, 
of poetry, of classic history, cannot 
be conceived, and no one more com- 
petent than Mr. Brockedon to super- 
intend those illustrations could have 
been found. His familiar acquaintance 
not only with the ancient and modern 
history of Italy, but with the charac- 
teristic features of Italian landscape, 
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and his ability as an artist, peculiarly 
qualified him for the task. The preface 
states that of the subjects of the plates 
*‘ nearly two-thirds have never before 
come under the burin of the engraver, 
and of the remainder the scenes and 
objects are presented in new and 
striking points of view. Italian land- 
scape is in fact inexhaustible, and the 
only difficulty lies in the choice of sub- 
ject, where every aspect of nature is 
beautiful and picturesque; but we 
flatter ourselves that this collection 
will be found to render more justice 
to the scenery of Italy than has ever 
before been attempted or accomplished 
by the united efforts of the painter and 
the engraver, within the compass of a 
single volume.” In this opinion we 
cordially join. The buildings and the 
scenery so glowingly described by 
Rogers, Byron, Forsyth, Woods, and 
many other travellers and authors, are 
here brought tangibly before us, and 
that too with every advantage which 
can be derived from the talents of the 
first artists of the country, and an ex- 
penditure of capital which, we feel 
assured, would hardly be credited were 
it stated by the proprietors. 

Each engraving is accompanied by 
four or six quarto pages, containing a 
clear and lucid sketch of the historical 
events connected with the scene de- 
lineated, in which the most essential 
and interesting points are seized and 
narrated in a learned but straight- 
forward manner, with a brief notice of 
its present state, deriving additional 
value from the narrative of many 
curious facts and observations made 
by the author himself. The accounts 
of Genoa, Loretto, Naples, and Pestum 
are favourablespecimens of the author’s 
style. 

Every department of the volume 
appears to have received the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Brockedon’s super- 
intendence. Where all are excellent 
it would seem invidious to point out 
any one of the engravings as especially 
deserving praise. We will merely add 
that the copper-plate and letter-press 
printers have performed their tasks 
most creditably. We trust that the 


proprietors will ultimately be rewarded 

for their liberality, and that others 

will be stimulated by their example 

to produce works which, unlike the 

ephemeral productions of the day, are 
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calculated to reflect credit on all par- 
ties concerned in them. 
Lives of the Queens of England. By 
Agnes Strickland, Vols. 6 and 7. 
THE present volumes contain the 
lives of Queen Elizabeth, and Queen 
Anne of Denmark. The life of the 
former has extended to the unusual 
length of a volume and a half; as the 
biographer has to add the political 
history of the sovereign to the per- 
sonal one of the Queen; and this we 
think has given a heaviness of effect 
to the whole: though, preserving an 
adherence to her original plan, we do 
not see how well it was to be avoided; 
if the history of politics and of petti- 
coats were to be mixed together, and 
if so much of original correspondence, 
on matters of little moment, was to be 
given. Miss Strickland has, with fe- 
minine propriety, not entered into the 
subject either of the stories of Eliza- 
beth’s amours, or of the supposed ob- 
stacles to her marriage ; subjects both 
involved in much obscurity, and which 
are scarcely worth, at this time, any 
expense of grave or over-curious inves- 
tigation. The one great blot in her 
reign was the murder of Mary, and 
that never can be effaced, though cer- 
tainly others are also deeply stained 
with the same guilt, and must stand 
at the same bar of judgment with her. 
Fear is of all passions the most cruel ; 
and doubtless Burghley and Walsing- 
ham foresaw their fate, if their mis- 
tress died before her captive sister.* 
In turning to Miss Strickland’s ac- 
count of the ‘“* Armada,” we do not 
know whether Protestant feelings and 
patriotic ardour have not prevented 
our historical writers, and our coun- 
trymen in general, from acknowledg- 
ing that the projected invasion of 
England, and the equipment of the 
gigantic armament, and the vast pre- 
parations by land as well as by sea, 
and the fine army under the great ge- 
neral, the Duke of Parma,—that the 
whole enterprise, if undertaken for a 
better cause, and with other aims, 
would have been worthy of admi- 








* Would it not be as well if Miss 
Strickland were to get some friend to 
correct the mistakes in the Latin lines, 
p- 93, vol. vii. They look rather anoma- 
lous to our eyes. 
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ration, and was conceived in a daring, 
proud, ambitious and confiding spirit. 
England alone stood in those times 
between Philip and the accomplish- 
ment of his great purposes, as it did 
in later before Buonaparte. To es- 
tablish his vast temporal and spiritual 
dominion, it was necessary that she 
and her spirit of liberty should be de- 
stroyed, that body and soul she should 
be bound with links of iron. Had 
Philip’s enterprise been successful, all 
Europe would have lain at his feet ; 
and who could have foreseen the 
means which under Providence was 
taken to avert the blow? Had the 
joint armies landed, those of the 
Armada, and of the Duke of 
Parma’s_ victorious legions, what 
hope was there of resisting them by 
our fresh and hasty levies of undis- 
ciplined troops, under inexperienced 
leaders? We believe that in the Eng- 
lish Councils this point of weakness 
was deeply felt and understood; and 
that it was proposed only partially to 
oppose the invader, and to rest the 
main hope in laying waste the country 
before him, and depriving him of the 
necessary sustenance for his army. 
Whether the country would have been 
conquered, or its sovereign deposed, 
we do not say; but cruelly devastated 
it would have been; and left, if left at 
all, with cities burnt, country ravaged, 
commerce destroyed, prisons filled, and 
unutterable cruelties inflicted, produc- 
ing inconceivable calamities. He who 
acknowledges the hand of Providence 
interfering in human affairs, and ap- 
parently exerting itself when all other 
aid is in vain, must surely acknow- 
ledge its presence in such a case as 
this: and again, after the lapse of 
more than two centuries, in the de- 
struction of Napoleon’s army in Rus- 
sia. Hence ‘the wind and storm” 
seem to obey His word by which they 
were created, to deliver us from the 
oppression of tyranny, which was too 
powerful to be withstood ; which was 
unrighteous in its course ; and, if suc- 
cessful, would have been so at the ex- 
pense of justice, liberty and truth. 

In the life of Queen Anne of Den- 
mark there is much pleasant anec- 
dote; and it is told as well as it was 
worth telling. There are some mis- 
takes, as ‘‘ Daniels” for Daniell the 
poet, and others of that light cast ; 
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and we do not think the following a 
good specimen of the historical style. 
‘*As Robert Carr was a yellow-haired 
laddie, of tall stature, embellished with 
round blue eyes, and a high-coloured 
complexion,” &c. and there is too 
much of “ the pale young girl,” and 
“the fair young girl,” and other 
such expressions; suiting the Novel- 
ists’ Magazine better than the History 
of England ; but, on the whole, the li- 
terary world should be satisfied .with 
the result of Miss Strickland’s in- 
dustry and learning; and especially 
with the skill with which she has 
avoided the delicate and difficult pas- 
sages of her task: though, in the case 
of Anne of Denmark, she seems to 
have drawn the curtain at once over 
the whole of that part of the subject. 





English Songs. By Barry Cornwall. 

A VOLUME like this wants no in- 
troduction to the reader, no apology by 
the author, no observation by thecritic. 
It is a self-moving vessel, that could 
not be impelled more rapidly, by the 
anxiety of the author pacing the deck, 
or handling an oar ; or retarded in its 
course, by the adverse gales of the cri- 
tical bellows. It is full of spirit, fancy, 
life, and animation : with great variety 
of subject and of style; sometimes 
bitter, satirical, splenetic; sometimes 
all joy, hilarity, and fun; and some- 
times sweetly plaintive and delicately 
fanciful. We could quote half the vo- 
lume—but for what use? We take al- 
most at random—but could we have 
taken better? 


THE POOR SCHOLAR’S SONG. 


Death, old fellow ! have we then 
Come at last so near each other ? 
Well—shake hands, and be to me 
A quiet friend—a faithful brother. 


All those merry days are gone, 
Gone with cash and health, old fellow ! 
When I read long days and nights, [low. 
And sometimes (with a friend) got mel- 


Newton ! Euclid! fine old ghosts! 
Noble books of old Greek learning ; 
Oh! ye left huge works behind, 
Head and heart and brain all burning. 


How I toil’d! for one now fied, 
I wore down the midnight taper, 
Labouring —dreaming—till one day 
I woke and found +: life a vapour. 
3 
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Yet I hoped (ah ! laugh not now) 
For wealth, and health, and fame—the 
So I climb’d up Wisdom’s steps, [bubble ! 
And got a fall, boy, for my trouble. 


Now all’s over—no one helped, 

No one cheer’d my strong endeavour ; 
So I sank and called on thee, 

And thow'lt be my friend for ever. 


A DREAMER’S SONG. 


I dream of thee at morn, 
When all the earth is gay, 
Save I, who live a life forlorn, 
And die through a long decay. 


I dream of thee at noon, 
When the summer sun is high, 
And the river sings a sleepy tune, 
And the woods give no reply. 


I dream of thee at eve, 
Beneath the fading sun, 

When e’en the winds begin to grieve, 
And I dream till day is done. 


I dream of thee at night, 
When dreams, men say, are free : 
Alas ! thou dear, too dear delight, 
When dream I not of thee? 


THE SONG OF A FELON’S WIFE. 


The brand is on thy brow, 
A dark and guilty spot, 

"Tis ne’er to be erased, 
’Tis ne’er to be forgot. 


The brand is on thy brow, 
Yet I must shade the spot ; 

For who will love thee now 
If I love thee not ? 


Thy soul is dark—is stained— 

From out the bright world thrown ; 
By God and man disdained, 

But not by me—thy own. 


Oh! e’en the tiger slain 
Hath one who ne'er doth flee, 
Who soothes his dying pain,— 
That one am I to thee. 


THE PAUPERS’ JUBILEE. 


Hurrah ! who was e’er so gay 

As we merry folks to day ? 

Brother beggars, do not stare, 

But toss your rags into the air, 

And cry, ‘* No work and better fare !”’ 
Each man, be be saint or sinner, 
Shall to day have—meat for dinner. 


Yesterday, oh! yesterday, 

That indeed was a bad day ! 

Iron bread, and rascal gruel, 
Water drink, and scanty fuel ; 
With the beadle at our backs, 
Cursing us as we beat flax, 

Just like twelve Old Bailey varlets 
Amongst oakum- picking harlots. 


Why should we such things endure, 
Though we be the parish poor ? 

This is usage bad and rough ; 

Are not age and pain enough ? 

Lonely age, unpitied pain, 

With the bars that like a chain 

To our prison bare hath bound us, 
And the unwelcomed winter round us. 


Why should we for ever work ? 
Do we starve beneath the Turk ? 
That with one foot in the grave 
We should toil still like the slave. 
Seventy winters on our heads, 
Yet we freeze on wooden beds, 
With one blanket for a fold, 

That lets in the horrid cold, 

And cramps and agues manifold ? 


Yet—sometimes we are merry people, 
When the chimes clang in the steeple. 
If’t be summer time, we all, 
Dropsied, palsied, crippled, crawl, 
Underneath the sunny wall : 

Up and down like worms we crouch, 
Or :tand still and fall asleep, 

With our faces in the sun, 

Forgetting all the world has done. 


If't be May, with hawthorn blooms 

Tn our breasts, we sit on tombs, 

And spell o’er with eager ken 

The epitaphs of o/der men, 

Choosing those, for some strange reasons, 
Who've weathered ninety—a hundred sea- 


sons, 
Till forth at last we shout in chorus, 
We've thirty good years s/ill before us. 


But to day’s a bonny day, 
What shall we be doing ? 
What's the use of saving money, 
When rivers flow with milk and honey ? 
Prudence is our ruin. 
What have we to do with care ? 
Who, to be a pauper’s heir, 
Would mask his false face in a smile, 
Or hide ‘his honest hate in guile ? 


But come,—why do we loiter here ? 

Boy, go get us some small beer ; 

Quick, ’twill make our blood run quicker, 
And drown the devil pain in liquor. 
March, s0 fierce, is almost past, 

April will be here at last ; 

And May must come, 

When bees do hum, 

And Summer over Cold victorious : 
Hurrah ! ’tis a prospect glorious! 

Meat ! small beer ! and warmer weather ! 
Come boys,—let’s be mad together ! 


THE LEVELLER, 


The king he reigns on a throne of gold, 
Fenced round by his right divine ; 

The baron he sits in his castle old, 
Drinking his ripe red wine: 
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But below, below, in his ragged coat, 
The beggar he tuneth a hungry note, 
And the spinner is bound to his weary thread, 
And the debtor lies down with an aching head. 
So the worid goes, 
So the stream flows ; 
Yet there’s a fellow, whom nobody knows, 
Who maketh all free, 
On land and sea, 
And maketh the rich like the poor to flee. 
The lady lies down in her warm white lawn, 
And dreams of her painted pride ; 
The milk-maid sings to the wild eyed dawn 
Sad songs on the cold hill’s side ; 
And the bishop smiles, as on high he sits, 
On the scholar who writes and stares by fits; 
And the girl who her nightly needle plies, 
Looks out for the source of life and dies, 
So the world goes, 
So the stream flows ; 
Yet there’s a fellow, whom nobody knows, 
Who maketh all free, 
By land and sea, 
And forceth the rich like the poor to flee. 





Quarterly Papers on Architecture. 
Edited and published by John Weale. 
Vols. I. and II, 4to. 

UNDER this name we have a series 
of articles on the decorative sciences 
connected with building, highly illus- 
trated with engravings, many of which 
are beautifully coloured. The subjects 
of the papers are essays, theoretical, 
biographical, and descriptive, many of 
them being original compositions, and 
others translations from the French 
and German; and in this manner a 
great variety of subjects of high in- 
terest are from time to time brought 
into notice, the periodical form of the 
publication admitting of a very ex- 
tended plan of illustration. The ma- 
jority of the engravings are dedicated 
to the styles of the middle ages, to 
stained glass, and to modern revivals 
of the decorations of ecclesiastical 
Structures. 

The splendid fittings and embellish- 
meuts recently introduced into the 
Temple church have received great 
attention. Designed in the strictest 
accordance with the appropriate de- 
corations of the early churches, the 
Temple may be safely consulted as a 
work of authority. The publication of 
these designs will spread far and wide 
the well-earned fame which attaches 
to the name of Willement. It is 
pleasing after viewing this resplendent 
temple to be able to examine closely, 
with even a critical eye, if we are so 
disposed, and in detail, the rich colour- 


ing which had so recently charmed 
us with its general effect. This Mr. 
Weale has enabled us to do most 
effectually by a very copious series 
of engravings, worked to a scale, 
and coloured after the originals, 
from drawings by Mr. Essex, so well 
known by his pleasing view of the 
interior of thechurch. The plates dis- 
play the windows, rich with symbolical 
and historical design, and resplendent 
in the glowing colours which distinguish 
the works of antiquity. The brave 
and ill-used brethren of the order are 
shewn, first as the poor soldiers of 
Christ and the Temple, with but one 
horse between two knights, and after- 
wards in their more prosperous days, 
when Geoffrey Fitz-Stephen, Amaric de 
St. Maur, Alan Marcel, and Robert de 
Montefort, displayed the parti-coloured 
banner of the order, with the ever 
victorious war-cry of “ Beauseant.” 
The minor windows speak of the fame 
of the brethren; the more important 
shew passages in the earthly life of our 
Lord, and the presence of that sepulchre 
which called forth the energies of the 
wonderful order. The spandrels of 
the vaulting, rich with foliage running 
in graceful convolutions over the sur- 
face, and relieved with medallions in 
which the artist has judiciously blended 
the winged horse and lamb, the modern 
bearings of the Temple, with the 
triumphant banner and red cross of 
the brethren of the Temple and of St. 
John, except over the altar, where are 
displayed the sacred monogram and 
the holy cross, accompanied with the 
symbolic representation of the evan- 
gelists, each holding a verse of his 
Gospel,—these are beautifully and ac- 
curately given in the decorative style 
of the period when the choir was re- 
built. These subjects, with the bench- 
ends to the seats, with their bold car- 
vings of oak leaves, flying horses, lambs, 
and, apparently, the bust of an illus- 
trious lady, are shewn in the engravings 
already published, and the series is not 
yet complete. A brief but compendious 
essay on the improvements, from the 
pen of Mr. Sydney Smirke, gives 
an account of the restorations, and 
serves as an appropriate preface to 
the illustrations, which, together, will 
form a pleasing record of this complete 
and splendid restoration. 

Painted and stained glass is a pro- 
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lific subject, and it occupies a promi- 
nent station in the work. In addition 
to the modern examples from the Tem- 
ple, the work contains selections from 
the cathedral and parochial churches 
in York, with a description by Messrs. 
Bell and Gould, architects, of York. 
This article comprises several figures 
of great beauty, with some quarries of 
most elegant design. The interesting 
windows of West Wickham, contain- 
ing figures of our Lady, SS. Anne, 
Christopher, Catherine, and Dorothy, 
areengraven from drawings by Mr.J.G. 
Waller, one of the authors of ‘‘ Sepul- 
chral Brasses.”” The entire east win- 
dow of Winchester cathedral, rich in 
sainted bishops, is exhibited in a series 
of engravings by Owen B. Carter, ar- 
chitect. These, with one subject from 
Gouda, containing a portrait of our 
Queen Mary, completes this branch of 
the subject. Another extended article of 
great interest representing the archi- 
tecture and coloured decorations, in 
fac simile, of the roof of the church 
of Saint Jacques, at Liege, is also 
commenced, and bears great promise. 

The essay on the primitive churches 
of Norway will be read with great in- 
terest ; novel in their material, which is 
timber, and consequently differing in 
elevation and design from the churches 
of every other country, they will be 
viewed with interest from their shew- 
ing distinctly the ecclesiastical division 
into nave and chancel. The bell- 
towers aré of the same material, and 
detached from the main building; the 
doors have square frontispieces, rich 
with runic knots, possessing a plea- 
sing character, and not void of merit. 
The structures themselves are sup- 
posed to be of high antiquity. 

The hall of the Middle Temple forms 
the subject of one of the papers, and is 
illustrated by five engravings exhibit- 
ing the timber roof, one of the latest 
specimens of those mighty frames of 
carpentry which our ancestors have 
bequeathed to us as evidences of their 
skill in construction. Several re- 
markable churches are also fully il- 
lustrated, and form a valuable ad- 
dition to the library of the to- 
pographer. These are Stoke Golding, 
Leicestershire, by T. L. Walker, archi- 
tect, with six plates ; Beaulieu, Hants, 
(formerly the refectory of the abbey,) 
by B. Carter, architect, with ten en- 
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gravings; and Penton Mewsey, Hants, 
by the same author, with six en- 
gravings. A building of a different 
description, though in these days an 
important one, is the Greenwich Union 
House, with an essay, plans, and an 
isometrical view, by R. P. Browne, 
architect. In addition to these subjects 
the character of the work is varied by 
the introduction of fac similes of early 
MSS., wood blocks, and monograms, 
numerous alphabets from the same 
source, and the Gregorian chants from 
an old church book, the original MSS. 
being in Mr. Weale’s possession. Thus 
it will be seen the subjects are multi- 
farious and not confined to dry archi- 
tectural detail, as the title of the work 
would lead many to anticipate. The 
literary portion of the work comprises 
«* An Essay on those Powers of the Mind 
which have reference to Architectural 
Study and Design ;” “ Life of W. V. 
Morrison, of Dublin, architect ;” ‘A 
Treatise on the Pointed Style of Archi- 
tecture in Belgium, by A. G.B. Schayes, 
translated by Henry Austin, architect,” 
comprising brief notices of a great num-~ 
ber of ecclesiastical and secular build- 
ings; and another ‘‘On the Art of 
Glass Staining, by De Gessert, trans- 
lated by Wm. Pole, Assoc. Instit. 
C.E. ;” “A Description of the Win- 
dows at Gouda ;” ‘‘ An Essay on 
Artistic Ecclesiastical Decoration, by 
J. W. Papwell, A.R.I.B.A. ;” ‘On 
the Present Condition and Prospects 
of Architecture in England,” much 
like its subject, possessing more shew 
than substance; “Outlines and Cha- 
racteristics of different Architectural 
Styles, by W. H. Leeds ;” ‘‘ M. Portal 
on Symbolic Colours, translated by 
Wm. Inman, Assoc. I.B.A. ;”’ with 
notices of books on the subject of 
architecture and its attendant arts. 

We notice an error in the essay 
on Artistic Ecclesiastical Decoration, 
which, though a slight one, might lead 
to great misconception: it is said the 
ciboreum is used for the reservation 
of the eucharist for the use of the 
“‘ rich,”’—the word should be sick ; 
it is a mere error of the press, but it 
conveys a very wrong impression. 

We have not space to enter further 
into the contents ofthe work beyond the 
mere titles of the essays ; but we can- 
not close without adverting to the ex- 
treme cheapness of the work, We 
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perceive these two volumes contain 110 
plates, which, one with the other, are 
actually sold to the public at less than 
four-pence each plate, a degree of cheap- 
ness unrivalled even in this age of cheap 
literature. Great credit is due to the 
publisher for producing at an extremely 
low price a book really elegant in its 
getting up, and worthy a place in any 
library ; we trust he will be rewarded 
with an extensive patronage. The 
admirers of English antiquities are 
promised a treat in the forthcoming 
portion in subjects of English to- 
pography, selected from an extensive 
series of drawings by the Rev. John 
Suckling, whose collections have been 
purchased by Mr. Weale for the pur- 
pose of illustrating this periodical. 





Walks in the Country. By Lord 
Leigh. 

A LITTLE more of “ justice to itself 
severe’ would improve these poems ; 
and we beg generally to say to the 
sacred brotherhood of the poets of the 
present day, that if they would dis- 
tinguish themselves and stand apart 
from the crowd of competitors, it 
must be by superior accuracy and 
neatness of finish ; by courage to erase 
what is superfluous, and to amend 
what is defective. Of wild luxuriant 
shoots of genius we have an ample 
crop; of patient industry, and severe 
critical judgment and forbearance, 
till what comes hot from the anvil has 
time to cool and takes its proper 
mould and form, we have little enough. 
Depend on it the old Roman critic, 
when he advised authors to put their 
verses into their desks, and take them 
out after some years’ interval, was 
right: they would come out with a 
very different form from that they had 
when they entered. We give ‘“‘ The 
Great Oak” as a specimen of the 
noble author’s talents ; we shall make 
no criticisms on it, but only observe 
that it wants to be re-written ; that the 
verses prefixed to it, by Bryant, should 
be removed as not worthy of their 
place ; and that Wellesley’s Latin does 
not appear to us to be over correct. 
Monarch of all this world of shade, 

Of full-leaved trees, on hill and glade, 

There separate, here mass’d ; 

Or nobly towering, rank o’er rank, 
Along the gently swelling bank, 
Or in the river glass’d. 





It proudly stands, mong many more 
Coeval oaks, now, as of yore, 
Majestic in repose. 
And maidens fair, knights proud and brave, 
Their plighted troth received and gave 
Beneath its ample boughs. 


See, alone pre-eminent it rears 
Its swelling foliage o’er compeers, 
Like patriarchal sage. 
Thus look’d the matchless Shakspere, placed 
Among those master-bards who graced 
Eliza’s golden age. 


Our present race it will survive, 
By those who may hereafter live 
In veneration held ; 
If by the lightning’s stroke unrent, 
Still flourishing, too prominent 
In grandeur to be fell’d. 


And youth elate, in sportive mood, 

On rushing from the deep’ning wood 
That bounds the interspace 

So green, where crouch the antled deer, 

Shall strive, with laughter-moving cheer, 
The giant to embrace. 


How many changes, dark and light, 

Shadow and sun-burst, has the flight 
Of years around it cast! 

It flourishes, while things decay 

That had their birth but yesterday ; 
It braves the tempest’s blast ! 


How many hearts shall beat with joy, 

And cease to beat, ere time destroy 
Its storm-defying frame ; 

How many scenes of weal and woe 

Shall acted be, ere earth shall shew 
No vestige of its name ! 


This forest scenery among, 

Rise others beautiful and strong ; 
Perchance, in after times, 

As yon untiring sun returns, 

To canopy a bard who mourns 
In meditative rhymes. 


Of their columnar greatness proud, 
Their leafy fulness like a cloud 
Of verdure to the eye; 
Or clust’ring rising hall or tower, 
They unborn Dians will embower 
As summers onward fly. 





Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 
Suffering. Edited by the Rev. T. V. 
Fosberry, 4.M. 


THIS is avery pleasing and judicious 
selection of Sacred Hymns and Psalms, 
including the most honourable and 
esteemed names, from Herbert and 
Vaughan and Quarles, to the writers 
of the present day. Some of the 
modern poems are new to us; and, 
presuming that the works of the older 
poets are familiar to our readers, for 
it would be little less than a shame to 
be ignorant of Norris or Gascoigne, 
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or even those less illustrious, we shall 
extract from p. 357, ‘‘ Miss Barnet’s 
Sleep.” 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep ; 
Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this,— 
** He giveth his beloved sleep.’’ 
What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, — 

The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep,— 
The senate’s shout for patriot vows,— 
The monarch’s crown to light the brows,— 

“* He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 


What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith, not all unproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake,— 
‘* He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Sleep soft, beloved! we sometimes say, 
But have no power to chase away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids 
creep ; 
But never doleful dreams again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
‘* He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 


O earth! so full of dreary noises, 

O men! with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold! the wailer’s heap ; 

O strife! O curse ! that o’er it fall, 

God makes a silence through you all, 
“* And giveth his beloved sleep.” 


His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men toil and reap ; 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
‘« He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Yea! men may wonder while they scan 

A living, thinking, feeling man, 
Sufficient such a rest to keep ; 

But Angels say, and though the word, 

The motion of their smile, is heard, 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’’ 


For me my heart—that erst did go, 
Most like a tired child at a show, 

Seeing through tears the juggler leap— 
Would from its wearied vision close, 
And child like on His love repose 

Who “ giveth his beloved sleep.” 


And friends,—dear friends,—when it shall 


e 

That this Jive breath is gone from me, 
When round my bier ye come to weep ; 

Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say, * Not a tear must o’er her fall,’’— 
«He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 





Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. XXX, pt. 2. 


(Continued from p 281.) 


24. An account of the opening of 
some Barrows in South Dorsetshire. In 
a letter from John Sydenham, Esq. of 
Greenwich. 

There is no doubt but the use of the 
spade, and a careful observation of the 
objects it reveals, will do much to. 
wards the classification of our sepul- 
chral antiquities; barrows will no 
longer be designatedas British, Roman, 
Saxon, or Danish, according to the 
vague description which tradition may 
have affixed to them. Of the vestiges 
of the earliest inhabitants of Dorset- 
shire, Mr. Sydenham tells us, 


‘* Few counties are so rich in relics of 
our Celtic forefathers as Dorsetshire. The 
numerous hill cities that crown its heights, 
the ancient settlements that are traceable 
on its hill sides, the stone circles and other 
lithite monuments that yet rear their grey 
and venerable forms, the innumerable bar- 
rows that bestud its elevated and un- 
ploughed downs, still remain the monu- 
mental indications of the customs, the 
modes of life, the religious rites, and the 
funeral ceremonies of the Celtic inhabi- 
tants of our land. This rich mine of an- 
tiquarian and historical associations has 
been little explored ; and it is, therefore, 
with less reluctance that I venture upon 
some detail of circumstances connected 
with Dorsetshire barrows, leaving it to 
others of more enlarged experience and 
of more extensive reading to apply the 
facts to the purposes of historical il- 
lustration. The circumstances in which 
the contents of the Dorsetshire barrows 
differ from those of Kent are chiefly nega- 
tive. They offer few evidences of elaborate 
ceremonial depositure. The explorer is 
rewarded by no domestic vessels, or other 
fictile vases of graceful form, and indi- 
cating an advance in the art of pottery,— 
no patere of bright Samian ware, no 
elegant balsamaria, no glittering trinkets 
of gold, no ornaments of jet or amber, no 
glass beads, no lamps, nv metal vessels, 
no instruments or weapons of iron, rare 
exceptional instances of articles in bronze, 
and, above all, no illustrative coins. 
These barrows, however, are not desti- 
tute of a considerable degree of interest, 
heightened indeed by these very pecu- 
liarities, which indicate that here are the 
ancient sepulchres of the earliest fathers 
of the land, and that the history of tu- 
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mular interment in Britain cannot be 
carried higher than the period of their 
construction. In form these barrows 
generally present the segment of a sphere 
thrown up with great precision. There 
are a few instances of the bell-shaped bar- 
row, a species frequently of large size ; 
occasionally the barrow is encircled by a 
shallow ditch, and in rare instances a low 
vallum is found beyond the ditch. There 
are also a few of the varieties termed by 
the cognoscenti in tumular physiognomy 
as the ‘long barrow,’ the ‘twin barrow,’ 
the ‘druid barrow,’ aud the ‘ pond bar- 
row,’ though from the absence of sufficient 
remains in the latter, I am not satisfied of 
their sepulchral intention. In size, the 
Dorsetshire barrows vary considerably, 
ranging from a height of twenty or twenty- 
five feet to a scarcely perceptible elevation 
above the surrounding soil. In tumular 
research, however, as in many other pur- 
suits, appearances are not to be trusted. 
Fronti nulla fides. It is not in the largest 
barrow, nor in that of the most graceful 
outline, that the explorer must look for 
the richest reward for his toil. Many a 
large and elegant barrow has produced 
but a simple interment by inhumation or 
cremation, without any urn or accom- 
panying relic of any kind; whilst some 
contiguous humble-looking barrow of five 
or six feet elevation has been rich in inter- 
ments of varied character, itself contain- 
ing the elements for a whole chapter on 
the varieties of tumular interment. The 
contents of barrows, however, constitute 
their most interesting and important fea- 
tures, and, in this respect, the barrows of 
South Dorsetshire present peculiarities 
not elsewhere observable. One of the 
more striking of these peculiarities is the 
utter want of uniformity in the modes of 
interment. Combustion and inhumation 
are manifestly contemporaneous practices, 
and different varieties of both these modes 
of deposit are observable in the same 
barrow. The articles found associated 
with the interments are few in number. 
They comprise urns of varied size and 
form, of coarse material and rude manipu- 
lation, fragments of pottery, implements of 
bone, beads of clay, bone, and shells, flint 
arrow-heads, deers’ antlers, and, but rarely, 
weapons and implements of bronze.” 


An interesting detailed description 
of some of the barrows explored here 
follows. The barrows of the south of 
Dorsetshire have peculiarities which 
constitute them a class sui generis. 
There is an absence of uniformity in 
the modes of interment; cremation 
and inhumation are often observable 
in the same barrow. These variations 
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occur indifferently, ia such a way that 
it is not possible to conclude that in- 
humation had succeeded cremation, 
for instances are found of alternation 
of such deposits in which inhumation 
had been the earliest and latest mode 
of the funeral rites. Examples of 
tumuli inanes or honorary barrows are 
not wanting in Dorsetshire. The bar- 
rows explored by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare in Wiltshire, are manifestly 
those of tribes inhabiting Britain before 
its colonization by the Romans; but 
the aiticles which they contain of gold, 
brass, ivory, glass, and amber show 
that they are of a date posterior to the 
primitive sepulchres of South Dorset- 
shire. 


25. Letter from Capt. Evan Nepean, 
R.N., to Samuel Birch, Esq. upon that 
part of Mr. Birch’s Report upon the 
Antiquities discovered in the Island of 
Sacrificios, in which Mr. Birch considers 
the different objects assembled ito have 
been the work of the Aztecks or Mexicans. 


Captain Nepean concludes that most 
of the above-mentioned objects ought 
to be assigned to the early period of 
the Tolteks, who, Humboldt informs 
us, were in the possession of Mexico 
five hundred years previous to the ar- 
rival of the Aztecks. The great depth 
at which the relics weie discovered, 
the decomposed condition of the pot- 
tery, and the fact that some of the 
skulls found were in the fossil state, 
are the circumstances on which Cap- 
tain Nepean claims a much higher 
period for their deposit than that as- 
signed by Mr. Birch. 


26. Observations on a fictile Vase re- 
presenting the contest of Hercules and 
Juno, preserved in the Department of 
Antiquities in the British Museum, By 
Samuel Birch, Esq. 


In the subject of this vase Mr. Birch 
recognises the Arcadian tradition of 
the combat of Hercules and Juno at 
Pylus ; in the female supporter of Her- 
cules Pallas, and in his opponent the 
Juno Sospita or Lanuvian Juno. The 
paper is of classical value, and illus- 
trated by a plate showing in clear de- 
lineation the subject represented on 
the vase. 


27. Extracts in Prose and Verse from 
an old English Medical Manuscript, 
preserved in the Royal Library at 
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Stockholm. Communicated by George 
Stephens, Esq. 


28. Observations upon the Extracts 
from an ancient English Medical MS, 
in the Royal Library at Stockholm. By 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 


These communications, the one hav- 
ing given rise to the other, are naturally 
classed together in our notice. The 
attention of our readers has been 
already turned to the medical super- 
stitions of our forefathers, by a paper 
detailing the contents of an ancient 
MS. treatise on the practice of medi- 
cine as connected with planetary in- 
fluences,* and by our review of Mr. 
Pettigrew’s separate volume on the 
subject.t 

Mr. Pettigrew is of opinion that the 
MS. from which extracts are given by 
Mr. Stephens is of the latter end of the 
fourteenth century, and considers that 
the ancient tracts extant on ‘ Leche- 
craft or Medicine,”’ may be dated from 
the Anglo-Saxon times, from the tenth 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that superstitious recipes in the 
practice of medicine were prescribed, 
and found a place in printed books 
long after the period last specified. 
A short specimen of curative charms 
may suffice: ‘‘ For the falling sickness 
say this word anamzaftus in his [the 
patient’s) ear, when he is fallen down 
in that evil, and also in a woman’s ear 
anamzafta, and they shall never more 
after feel that evil.”” We modernize 
the orthography of the above, not with- 
out apologising for having deprived 
the prescription of a leading charm for 
antiquaries. 

Mr. Pettigrew judiciously observes 
that these medical absurdities were 


‘¢ Entertained at a period when the hal- 
lucinations of the imagination were per- 
mitted to usurp the place of observation, 
and the greatest puerilities superseded the 
employment of reason and experiment. , 
- . The diseases in which they have been 
principally employed will all be found to 
be under the influence of the nervous and 





* Observations by A.J.K. on a MS. 
Treatise preserved at Loseley House in 
Surrey, on Grammar, Judicial Astrology, 
and Physic. Gent. Mag. for May, 1843, 
p- 473. 

t March, 1844, p. 276. 
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sanguiferous systems, and they operate 
chiefly by inspiring hope, which imparts 
tone and creates increased action in the 
frame generally, or by exciting disgust and 
horror, which frequently serves to break 
up a chain of morbid actions and asso- 
ciations, and thus enables nature to re- 
sume her healthy condition.” 


29. Account of the Monumental Brass 
of Bishop Hallum, in the Cathedral 
Church of Constunce. By R. Pearsall, 
Esq. of Carlsruhe. 


This elegant sepulchral memorial is 
rendered doubly interesting by the 
generally believed tradition that the 
brass part of Bishop Hallum’s monu- 
ment was manufactured in England, 
and sent from thence to cover his re- 
mains; this circumstance ‘‘ affords a 
presumption that in the early part of 
the fifteenth century our brass en- 
gravers were reputed to be superior to 
those of the Rhenish cities, where the 
thing might have been executed with- 
out incurring the charge of transport 
andtherisk of damage which must have 
attended any shipment from England.” 
Certain peculiarities in the form and 
arrangement of the ornaments of this 
memorial tend to confirm the tradition 
above mentioned. Robert Hallum was 
educated at Oxford, became Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, and in 1403 was nomi- 
nated Chancellor of Oxford. He was 
first designated for the see of York by 
papal bull ; but, afterwards nominated 
to Sarum, a.p. 1407, and was made 
cardinal in 1411. He died on the 4th 
September, being then ambassador 
from the English court to the Council 
of Constance. 


30. On Antiquarian Excavations and 
Researches in the Middle Ages. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &c. 


Mr. Wright’s essay shows us that 
the assistance of the spade in explora- 
tion of ruined buildings and tombs of 
antiquity has been called into operation 
at a very early period; it is true 
rather with a view to the convertible 
utility of the objects sought for than 
from any desire thereby to illustrate 
the arts and manners of obsolete ages. 


‘* Under the Anglo-Saxons, down toa 
late period, our island appears to have 
been covered with the majestic remains of 
Roman towns and cities, although people 
had been gradually clearing away many of 
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them in order to use the materials for new 
buildings. As early as the middle of the 
seventh century, when the monks of Ely 
wanted a stone coffin for the body of the 
abbess Etheldrida, they sought for it among 
the ruins of the Roman town, the site of 
which is now occupied by the town of 
Cambridge. They came to a small de- 
serted city which, in the language of the 
Angles, is called Grandchester, and pre- 
sently, near the city walls, they found a 
white marble coffin, mest beautifully 
wrought, and neatly covered with a lid of 
the same kind of stone. 

‘At a much later period we shall find 
the abbots of St. Alban’s collecting the 
materials furnished by the ruins of Veru- 
lamium (or, as the Saxons called it, Wer- 
lam-ceaster) to build their church. Many 
Anglo-Norman works still existing are built 
in part of Roman materials. We find also 
that at an early period people, not con- 
tent with taking what was above ground, 
made excavations under the soil in search 
of the relics of ancient days. It scems 
probable that the different tribes who oc- 
cupied the ground frequently opened the 
barrows of the tribes who had preceded 
them, in search of treasures. The earliest 
medieval poems, such as the romance of 
Beowulf, speak of the treasures of a pri- 
meval age [sic],* consisting of cups and 
other vessels, personal ornaments, and 
weapons rescued by their heroes from be- 
neath the tumulary mounds of the giants 
(according to the belief of the unconverted 
Germans), or of the heathen (according to 
the Christianized notions). We hear of the 
opening of barrows as late as the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and the disco- 
very of funereal deposits and of treasures. 
The Anglo-Saxons appear to have col- 
lected immense quantities of articles of 
Roman manufacture by excavating, par- 
ticularly vases, and other vessels of cif- 
ferent materials, and the earlier rituals 
frequently contain forms for blessing these 
implements of Pagan manufacture, in 
order to make them fit for Christian use. 
« . « » In many instances, particularly in 
the earlier times of the Anglo-Saxons, these 
Roman utensils appear to have been bu- 
ried again in Anglo-Saxon barrows, which 





* We recommend that antiquaries 
should employ some much more definite 
term for the early ages than primeval, 
which embraces any period up to Noah’s 
flood, and before it. 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XXII. 
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accounts for the discovery of mixed de- 
posits of earlier and more recent articles 
in one place. Mr. C, Roach Smith re- 
cently exhibited to the Society a brazen 
bowl of Roman workmanship, which had 
been mended with pieces of metal bearing 
proof of Saxon art... . . . The earliest 
systematical excavations in England of 
which we have a definite account were 
made among the ruins of Verulamium in 
the earlier part of the eleventh century by 
two successive abbots of St. Alban’s, Eal- 
dred and Eadmer. We learn from Matthew 
Paris that Abbot Ealdred overthrew and 
filled up all the ‘subterranean crypts’ of 
the ancient city, as well as the vaulted 
passages, with their windings, some of 
which ran under the bed of the river. 
He did so because they had become 
hiding-places for thieves and strumpets. 
The subterranean ruins of Roman Paris 
are described as the haunts of a similar 
class of society in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. .... The abbot laid 
up carefully all the unbroken tiles or 
bricks, and the stones which were fit for 
building, as materials for the new church 
which it was his intention to erect. With 
this object he made great excavations, in 
order to discover stone buildings. As 
the workmen were digging near the bank 
of the river they found oak planks, with 
nails in them, and covered with pitch, 
apparently part of a ship, as well as old 
rusty anchors and oars, which proved, as 
Matthew Paris thought, that the sea had 
once encircled the town. Moreover, they 
found shells, such as are commonly cast 
upon the sands of the sea shore. The 
places where these were found received 
the appropriate names of Oysterhill, Shel- 
ford, Anchorpool, Fishpool, &c. . . . 
They uncovered the foundations of a vast 
palace, and they found a hollow ia the wall 
like a cupboard, in which were a number 
of books and rolls, which were written in 
ancient characters and language that could 
only be read by one learned monk, named 
Unwona. He declared that they were 
written in the ancient British language ; 
that they contained ‘ the invocations and 
rites of the idolatrous citizens of Werlam- 
ceaster,’ with the exception of one, which 
contained the authentic life of St. Alban. 
The abbot preserved the latter, and had it 
translated into Latin, and as soon as the 
translation was completed the original 
crumbled into dust !”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Three Books of Polydore Vergil’s Eng- 
lish History, comprising the Reigns of 
Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III. 
from an early Translation, preserved 
among the MSS. of the Old Royal Li- 
brary in the British Museum. Edited by 
Sir Henry Exuts, K.H. (Printed for 
the Camden Society.) Small 4to. 

The French Chronicle of London, from 
44 Hen. III. to 17 Edw. III. Edited by 
Grorce JAMEs AUNGIER, esq. (Printed 
for the Camden Society.) Small 4to. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, beau- 
tifully embellished. By R. Tompson, 


esq. 38. 

The Providence of God displayed in a 
Series of interesting Facts from Sacred 
and Profane History. By the Rev. Joun 
Youne, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Prince of Asturias, eldest son of 
Don Carlos, and the proposed husband of 
the Queen of Spain, Particulars respect- 
ing his Character and Education, &c. By 
F. F. Ivers, esq. of the Middle Temple. 
8vo. 28. 

On the Uses and Pleasures of History, 
intended as preparatory to the study of 
History. For the Use of Young Persons. 
By WasuHincTon SHIRLEY MaturRIn. 
lémo. 1s. 


Morals, Politics, and Statistics. 


Brief View of Greek Philosophy, from 
the Age of Socrates to the Coming of 
Christ. 38. 6d. 

Documents relative to the Erection 
and Endowment of additional Bishoprics 
in the Colonies; with a short Historical 
Preface. 18mo. 1s. 

The Poor of London: a Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese. By Sir 
Watrter James, Bart. M.P. 8vo. 2s. 

The Distinction between Crime and 
Insanity: an Essay to which the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the In- 
sane awarded the premium of Twenty 
Guineas. By T. C. Morison. 8vo. 1s. 

Speech of Viscount PaumMerston in 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday, July 
16, 1844, on the Slave Trade. 8vo. 1s.6d. 

Treland and its Rulers since 1829. Part 
the Third. Post vo. 10s. 6d. 

Educational Essays; or, Practical Ob- 
servations on various Subjects connected 
with the Instruction, Discipline, and Phy- 
sical Training of Youth in Schools. By 
S. Skinner. Part I. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Practice of Corporal 


Punishments in Schools, and the means 
of preventing them, by a Course of Mo- 
ral Discipline. By A. R. Crate, Author 
of the ‘* Philosophy of Training.’ 8vo.1s. 

Tables, showing the Progress of the 
Shipping Interest of the British Empire, 
United States, and France. By Grorcer 
Bay ey, Surveyor to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. 8vo. 4s. 

Travels and Topography. 

An Aide-de-Camp’s Recollections of 
Service in China, a Residence in Hong- 
Kong, and Visits to other Islands in the 
Chinese Seas. By Captain ArtHurR Cu- 
NYNGHAME. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Eothen ; or, Traces of Travel brought 
Home from the East. 8vo. 12s. 

The Settlers in Canada: written for 
Young People. By Caprain Marryat. 
2vols. 12s. 

St. Lucia, Historical, Statistical, and 
Descriptive. By Henry H. Breen, Esq. 
thirteen years a Resident in the Island. 
8vo. 12s, 

Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
executed in the years 1842-43, with the 
intent of establishing a Communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
By Don Jose pe Garay. 8vo. 5s. 

A Voice from North Africa; or, a Nar- 
rative illustrative of the Religious Cere- 
monies, Customs, and Manners of the 
Inhabitants of that part of the World: 
with an Historical Introduction and Ap- 
pendix. By Naruan Davis, nearly four 
years Resident in North Africa. 4s. 

The British Emigrant’s Handbook, and 
Guide to the New States of America, 
particularly Illinois, Iowa, and Wiscon- 
sin. By J. B. NewHALt. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Classical Geography ; 
with brief Notices and Dates of the most 
important Events that have occurred in 
the different Ages and Nations of the 
World. By J. Perrit. 12mo. Maps. 6s. 

History and Antiquities of Dartford, in 
Kent ; with Topographical Notices of the 
Neighbourhood. By Joun DunkKIN. 8vo. 
1. 1s. 

The Vicinity of Leamington: a Guide 
to the neighbouring Towns of Warwick, 
Coventry, Stratford, Kenilworth, and sur- 
rounding Country. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Pictorial Guide to Gravesend and 
its Rural Vicinity : a Holiday Hand-Book. 
With 24 engravings on wood, from ori- 
ginal sketches. 6d. 

Notice of Windsor in the Olden Time. 
By Joun SroucutTon. Post 8vo. 6s. 

A Peep at Windsor Castle from Rich- 
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mond Hill. By Jonn Gwitiiam; with 

a Telescope View and other Illustrations, 

engraved by W. B. Cooke. 12mo. Ils. 
Divinity. 

The Sacraments. An Inquiry into the 
nature of the Symbolical Institutions of 
the Christian Religion, usually called the 
Sacraments. By Ropert Hatrey, D.D. 
Part 1, Baptism. (Congregational Lec- 
tures, Tenth Series.) 8vo. 14s. 

The Confession of our Christian Faith, 
commonly called the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius, illustrated from the Scriptures, the 
Greek and Latin Writers of the first Five 
Centuries, and the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds. By the Rev. Joun Rapcuirre, 
M.A. Rector of St. Ann’s, Limehouse. 
8vo. 14s. 

Treatise on Justification; or the Dis- 
putatio de Justitia Habituali et Actuali of 
the Right Rev. John Davenant, D. D. 
Bishop of Salisbury. Published first in 
1631, and now translated from the Latin, 
together with Translations of the ‘‘ Deter- 
minationes”’ of the same Prelate. By the 
Rev. Jostan Auxtport. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

Pagano-Papismus; or, an Exact Para- 
ble between Rome-Pagan and Rome- 
Christian in their Doctrines and Ceremo- 
nies. By JosHua Storrorp, B.D. Rec- 
tor of All Saints, York, 1765. 12mo. 7s. 

Order of the Administration of the Holy 
Communion according to the use of the 
Church in Scotland. Small 4to. 6s. 

Some Critical Remarks on the Book of 
Job. By the Rev. Wiitiam Ewine, 
Vicar of Donegal. 8vo. 5s. 

Lachryme Ecclesie : the Anglican Re- 
formed Church and her Clergy in the 
Days of their Destitution and Suffering 
during the Great Rebellion in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By the Rev. Grorce 
Wyart, LL.B. F.S.A. 5s. 

Commentary on the First Chapter of 
Genesis; in which an Attempt is made to 
present that Beautiful and Orderly Narra- 
tive in its True Light. By T. Exiry. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Our Blessed Lord regarded in his 
Earthly Relationships. Four Sermons 
preached in 1842 and 1843, by WitL1AM 
J. Irons, B.D. 8vo. 2s. 

Charge addressed to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester at the Triennial Visita- 
tion in May and June 1844. By Jonn 
Birp Sumner, Lord Bishop of Chester. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Parochial Statistics, in a Charge deli- 
vered on Visitation, in April 1844; with 
a Table and Appendix. By C.J. Hoarg, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Winchester. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 

On the Life and Institute of the Je- 
suits. By the Rev. Farner pe Ravic- 
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NAN, of the Company of Jesus. Care- 
fully translated from the 4th edition of 
the French, by CHarves SeaGcer, M.A. 
formerly Scholar of Worcester College, 
&e. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Help to an Exposition of the Catechism 
of the English Church ; for the use of her 
Younger Members. By Jonn MILL 
CHANTER, M.A. Royal 32mo. Is. 

Testimonies in Favour of the Principles 
and Procedure of the Free Church of 
Scotland ; with an Introductory Notice, 
by the Rev. J. A. WaLLAcE, Minister of 
the eae Church, Hawick. 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 


Comparison between the Communion 
Offices of the Church of England and the 
Scottish Episcopal Church ; by which it 
is proved that the Church of England 
rejects, and the Scottish Episcopal Church 
adopts, the complete Language of Tran- 
substantiation. 8vo. 6d. 

Minutes of several Conversations be- 
tween the Methodist Ministers in the 
connexion established by the late Rev. 
John Wesley, at their One-Hundred-and- 
First Annual Conference, begun at Bir- 
mingham, on Wednesday, July 31, 1844, 
12mo. Is. 4d. 


Poetry. 


The Wars of Jehovah in Heaven and 
Hell, in Nine Books. By Toomas Haw- 
KINS, esq. With 11 highly-finished En- 
gravings, by Jonn Martin, esq. K.L. 
8vo. 16s. 

Sir Lancelot; a Poem in Ten Books. 
By the Rev. Freperick WILLIAM Fa- 
BER, M.A. Rector of Elton, Huntingdon. 
shire. 9s. Gd. 

The Ocean Tribute : Thoughts in Prose 
and Verse, the former chiefly suggested 
by occasional Visits to the Coast. By 
the Rev. J. Lawson. 8vo. 338. 6d. 

Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand- 
Loom Weaver. By Wi1Li1amM THoM, of 
Inverury. 38. 

Noah; or, Church and Crown: a 
Politico-Religious Poem, in Four Books. 
By Henry Epwarp Evins. 18mo. 
28. 6d. 

Hymns for the Chamber of Sickness. 
By James Epmeston. 64d. 

Book of Psalms, arranged in Parallel- 
isms. 12mo. 8d. 

Bruce, Wallace, and The Bard; a Poem. 
8vo. ls. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


The Popular Member, The Wheel of 
Fortune, &c. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Blind Man and his Guide. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Grandfather.’’ 3 volss 
31s. 6d. 
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Arthur Arundel; a Tale of the English 
Revolution. By the Author of *‘ Bram- 
bletye House,’? &c. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Free Lance; an Historical Ro- 
mance. By Danrev M‘Carruy, Author 
of ‘‘ The King of Florence,” &c. 4 vols. 
3ls. 6d. 

The Victory ; or, the Ward-room Mess. 
By M. H. Barker, Esq. (The Old 
Sailor), Author of ‘* Tough Yarns,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Mysteries of Paris, from the French 
of M. Evcene Sut. By J. D. Smirn, 
esq. 3vols. 21s. 

Jocelyn: an Episode. Journal found in 
the House of a Village Curate. By At- 
PHONSE Dr LAMARTINE. Translated by 
Rosert ANSTRUTHER. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

John Manesty, the Liverpool Mer- 
chant. By the late WirL1am MAGINN, 
LL.D. With Illustrations, by GzorcEe 
CruIKSHANK. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Saints and Sinners: a Tale of Modern 
Times. By Wittt1am J. O’NeErii Daunt, 
esq. 2vols. 10s. 

Wild Love, and other Tales, from the 
German of Dr La Morte Fovaur. With 
Woodcuts. 7s. 

Philip Randolph, a Tale of Virginia. 
By Mary Gerrrupe. 5s. 6d. 

D’Horsay ; or, the Follies of the Day. 
By a Man of Fashion. 8vo. 4s. 

My Churchyard, containing the Cases 
of Mary Norton, William Harewood, and 
Emily Mills. Bya Pastor. 3s. 6d. 

The Land of Promise: a Tale, written 
for the Fancy Fair, held in aid of the St. 
Ann’s Society, August 13, 1844. By the 
Baroness CALABRELLA. 38. Gd. 

The Amber Witch; the most interest- 
ing Trial for Witchcraft ever known. 
From an imperfect Manuscript, by her 
father, Abraham Schweidler, Pastor of 
Coserow, in the Island of Usedom. Trans- 
lated from the German. By E. A. Friep- 
LENDER. 24mo. 2s, 

Follow Me; or, Lost and Found. A 
Morality, from the German. By C. E. 
H. Morwenstow. ls. 


Literature and Language. 


The Alphabet, Terentian Metres, Good, 
Better, Best, Well, and other Philological 
Papers. By T. Hewitr Key, M.A. 
F.P.S.; with a Letter on the Rev. J. W. 
Donaldson’s Varronianus. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The German Interpreter; or, Original 
Conversations, in English and German. 
By J.C. Moore. Obl. 18mo. 5s. 

First Latin Grammar and Exercises on 
Ollendorff’s Method. By Wiri1amM 
Henry Pinnock. 12mo. 33s. 

Spelling turned Etymology. By the 
Rev. Toomas K. ARNOLD, M.A. Part I. 
12mo, 2s. 6d, 


Grammatical and Etymological Spell- 
ing Book, containing the Monosyllabic 
Roots of the English Language. By J. 
Hearp. ls. 


Medicine. 


The Pathology and Cure of the princi- 
pal Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. By 
E. D. Strver, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Facts and Evidences in support of Hy- 
dropathy; being the subject of Lectures 
delivered in a Tour through Ireland and 
Scotland, 1843. By Carprarin CLARIDGE, 
8vo. Ils. Gd. 


Law. 


The Act for the further Amendment of 
the Laws relating to the Poor in England, 
with the other Statutes affecting the Poor 
Law passed in the Parliament of 1844: 
with Notes, Forms, and Index. By WiL- 
LIAM GOLDEN LUMLEy, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 6s. 

The Factory Acts, 42 George III. c. 73: 
3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 103; 4 and 5 Will. 
IV. c. 1; and 7 and 8 Vict. c. 15: with 
Notes, Abstracts, and Index. By W. G. 
LuMLEY, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 5s. 

The Act to amend the Law of Insol- 
vency, Bankruptcy, and Execution, 7 and 
8 Vic. c. 96, incorporated with the Act 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 5 and 
6 Vic. c. 116: with Notes, showing the 
Alterations etfected in the Law of Insol- 
vency as administered in the Court of 
Bankruptcy ; also, the Act for facilitating 
arrangements between Debtors and Cre- 
ditors, 7 and 8 Vic. c. 70: with Forms 
and an Index. By Ancus Homes, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
12mo. 4s. 

Law and Practice of Insolvents, accord- 
ing to the Act 5 and 6 Vic. c. 116, as 
amended by 7 and 8 Vic. c. 96, arranged 
under various heads. By S.C. Horrey, 
12mo. 4s. 

New Insolvent Debtors’ Act, 7 and 8 
Vic. c. 96 and 70, the Rules of the Court, 
Forms of Schedules, Fees, &c. By Mor- 
paunT L. WELLs, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 1lzmo. 2s. 6d. 

Metropolitan Building Act, 7 and 8 
Vic. cap. 84; with Notes and Cases ex- 
planatory of its Law and Practice. By 
GeorGe TATTERSALL, Surveyor, and 
THomAs CHAMBERS, Barrister-at-Law. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Metropolitan Buildings Act, 7 and 8 
Vic. cap. 84; with Notes and an Index. 
By Davip Gispons, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Special Pleader. 3s. 6d. 


Natural History and Agriculture. 
Coloured Illustrations of British Birds, 
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with the Eggs of each Species, and de- 
scriptive letter-press. By H. L. Meyer. 
Parts 1 and 2, 4to. 4 Plates, 8s. Gd. each. 

Descriptive Account of an improved 
Method of Planting and Managing the 
Roots of Grape Vines. By CLEMENT 
Hoare. 12mo. 5s. 

Six Thousand Years Ago; or, the 
Works of Creation illustrated. By Mrs, 
Best. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Report and Transactions of the Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society of Ire- 
land for the year 18643. 8vo. 1s. 

Practical Instructions for using Guano 
asa Manure ; illustrated by Practical 
Results. 12mo. 6d. 


Science. 


Geology: Introductory, Descriptive and 
Practical. By Davin THomas ANSTED, 
M.A. F.R.S. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 

Guide to the Geology of Scotland ; 
containing an Account of the Character, 
Distribution, and more interesting Ap- 
pearances of its Rocks and Minerals. By 
James Nicox; with a Geological Map 
aud Plates. 6s. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 1843. 
B8vo. 28. 

Mathematical Tables, consisting of Lo- 
garithmic and other Tables required in 
the various branches of Mathematics. By 
A. Bett. 12mo. 3s. 6d. (Chambers’s 
Educational Course.) 

Exercises in Arithmetic, for Elemen- 
tary Schools, after the Method of Pesta- 
lozzi, under the sanction of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 

The Art of making Valenciennes Lace. 
By Madame Dr Conner. Qs. 6d. 


Architecture, Engineering, &c. 


Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts; with 
an Introduction. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 
Honorary Secretary of the Cambridge 
Camden Society. Royal 8vo. 2ls. 

The Worcester Encaustic Tiles manu- 
factured by F. Sr. Joun, G. Barr, and 
Co. Palace Row, Worcester. 4to. 4s. 

Pocket Chart of British Architecture, 
chronologically arranged. By ALFRED 
Barrincton, M.D. On canvas, with 
letterpress. 18mo. 4s. 


Heraldry. 

Book of Mottoes borne by Nobility and 
Gentry, Public Companies, Cities, &c. 
with their English signification, Bearers’ 
Names, Titles, &c. Selected from the 
“* Book of Family Crests’? and other 
sources. 2s. 6d. 


Fine Aris, 
_ Pictorial Notices, consisting of a Me« 
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moir of the Life of Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck; with a Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Etchings executed by him, and a va- 
riety of interesting particulars relating to 
other Artists patronised by Charles the 
First ; collected from Documents in Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office, the Office 
of the Public Records, and other sources. 
By Witt1am Hooxkuam CARPENTER. 
Ato. 288. 

Miniatures of the Pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery, highly finished in colours 
after the Originals. 2d series, containing 
6 subjects. 21s. 

The Passion of Jesus Christ portrayed 
by Albert Durer in 38 woodcuts. Edited 
by H. Cote. Small 4to. 21s. 

A Series of Illustrations to Sintram and 
his Companions: by the late Baron de 
La Motte Fouqué. Drawn on wood by 
H.C. Serovs. Small 4to. 6s. 

Historical Prints, representing some of 
the most memorable Events in the His- 
tory of Ancient and Modern Greece: 
with Illustrative Views, and Sketches 
from the Remains of her Monuments of 
Art. By the Author of ‘* Charlie’s Dis- 
coveries.’’ 6s. 

The Family Drawing Book, containing 
nearly Sixty Subjects, Sketches from Na- 
ture. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Handbook for Modelling Wax 
Flowers. By Joun and Horatio Mrin- 
TORN. 28. Gd. 


Music. 


The Order of Daily Service, with the 
Musical Notation, as used in the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster. Edited 
by E. F. Rimpautt, LL.D. F.S.A. &c. 
58. 

Hamilton’s Universal Tune-Book: a 
collection of the Melodies of all Nations ; 
adapted for the Violin, Flute, Clarionet, 
&e. Edited by James Manson. Vol. I. 
square 12mo. 4s. 

Class Singing Book for Schools and 
Families. By Joun Turner, esq. Part 
2, containing Exercises, Trios, Rounds, 
Quartetts, &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Elements of Music, condensed for the 
use of Students on the Piano-forte. By 
Cuaries Dawson. 3s. 

A Few Hints to Young Organists. By 
JOSEPH WARREN. 18mo. Ys. Gd. 

The Importance of Church Music 
shewn from the Principles of Nature, the 
Testimony of Scripture, and the Con- 
struction of the Liturgy. By the Rev. 
J. Coover, M.A. Incumbent of St. 
Jude’s, Bradford. 12mo. 1s. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, DEVONPORT. 
A handsome edifice has been recently 
erected at Devonport, for the purposes of 
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a Mechanics’ Institute. It is destined to 
contain a museum of natural history, a 
gallery of paintings, a collection of scien- 
tific models, &c. It has been opened with 
a polytechnic exhibition, accompanied by 
various lectures and experiments, includ- 
ing a representation of the blowing up of 
the Dover cliffs, &c. Among other lec- 
turers, Mr. Charles Spence, of the Admi- 
ralty, Devonport, delivered a dissertation 
on the Monumental Brasses of the Middle 
Ages, accompanied by an exhibition of 


rubbings covering altogether nearly 700 
square feet of wall. They comprised the 
whole of the Cobhams, from Cobham near 
Gravesend, Sir Roger de Trumpington, Sir 
Robert de Septvans, Alianor Duchess of 
Gloucester, John de Estney abbat of West- 
minster, &c. with plaister casts of the 
palimpsest brasses of Thomas Cod, and 
many others. The latest in date was that 
of Mr. Plumley, from Hoo church near 
Rochester, 1640. 





FINE 


MODERN RACE CUPS. 

It speaks something for the spread of 
artistic conquest amongst us, that the in- 
fluence of art is making itself felt in that 
remote and somewhat barbarian region, 
the sporting world. The higher arts of 
design are now called in to celebrate the 
triumphs of the race-course; and the 
*‘cup,’’ so long the leading prize of our 
English Olympians, is rising from its 
primitive idea of a mere tankard, in the 
precious metals, to drink in, to the 
winner’s health, into the dignity of an 
elaborate and beautiful work of art. The 
Goodwood cups of the present year may 
be quoted as examples. The first of these 
is a group in silver, designed by Mr. 
Frank Howard, and executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Baily (the horse 
being modelled by Mr. Macarthy)—and 
represents that passage in the escape of 
Charles II., after the battle of Worcester, 
wherein—while riding, disguised as a 
servant from the house of Col. Lane (in 
company with Miss Lane), to the sea- 
coast—he is nearly betrayed by the pro- 
fessional craft of a farrier. The king, 


ARTS. 


having stopped to get their horse shod, 
answered the farrier’s question, as to the 
direction from which he had travelled, by 
saying that he came from the West ; while 
the farrier’s knowledge of his trade enabled 
him to declare that the horse had been 
last shod in the North. This cup has 
been manufactured at the establishment 
of Messrs. Hunt and Co., in Old Bond 
Street. The two others are of the 
manufacture of Mr. Garrard, of the Hay- 
market; and the designs and models are, 
in each case, Mr. Cockerell’s. One re- 
presents the Baron of Bradwardine, on 
horseback, and Davie Gellatly on the 
ground, playing with his master’s hounds. 
The other group tells the old story of 
Llewellyn and his hound Gellert. The 
dog, having saved the life of Llewellyn’s 
child from an attack by a wolf, is met by 
his master covered with the blood of the 
combat: and the latter, believing that the 
faithful animal has destroyed the child, 
drives his sword to its heart, and discovers 
his mistake too late. The figuresare five— 
Llewellyn, his child, his horse, the dead 
wolf, and the dying dog. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


TEMPORARY CHURCH. 

A temporary church has been erected 
in the district of Kentish Town, St. Pan- 
cras, for the use of the congregation during 
the rebuilding of the old chapel of that 
hamlet. It is built entirely of wood, on 
brick foundations, and is the work of Mr. 
Peter Thompson, of Limehouse, who is 
largely concerned in preparing buildings 
of this description, and has a Treasury 
grant, allowing him to manufacture, free 
of duty, framed churches, chapels, schools, 
and dwellings, to export to her Majesty’s 
various colonies. Although of consider- 
able dimensions, and capable of accom- 
modating 500 adults and 300 children, it 


has been prepared and erected in the short 
space of one month; and was opened for 
divine service on Sunday, the Ist of Sep- 
tember. It consists of a tower, 10 feet 
square, surmounted by a belfry, forming 
the entrance to two lobbies, right and 
left, each nine feet by eight feet, com- 
municating with the nave or choir, 60 feet 
long by 30 feet wide, divided from the 
side aisles by a range of columns that 
support an open-framed roof; the side 
aisles are each 60 feet long, and 9 feet 
wide, thus making the whole width 48 
feet. At the end of the nave or choir is 
the chancel, 30 feet long by 28 feet wide, 
terminating with a recessed communion, 
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15 feet wide by 6 feet deep. At the end 
of one aisle is the vestry, 8 feet by 6 feet ; 
and at the end of the other the robing- 
room, of the same dimensions, commu- 
nicating with the pulpit. The body of 
the church receives its light from two 
ranges of clerestory windows, of ‘‘ vitreous 
cloth,’’ the light from which, although 
subdued in tone, is very brilliant. The 
walls are formed in compartments, the 
inside finished with neat oak paper in 
panels. The outside panels and the en- 
tire of the roof are covered with patent 
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asphalted felt, the roofs being covered, 
as well as all the outside wood and the 
open roof inside, with patent marine glue. 
The seats are all open benches. The 
erection of this church will show that for 
a very limited sum a congregation may 
be provided with a neat and comfortable 
church, so planned as to have all the 
essentials of Christian architecture, until 
they are enabled to erect structures of 
greater pretensions and more durable 
materials. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BRITISH ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The first Annual Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was accomplished at Canterbury, 
nearly according to the Programme quoted 
in our last Number, p. 306. As matter 
of record, and future curiosity, we print 
the names of the Officers and Committees 
of Sections, distinguishing by Italics those 
not present. 


General Committee. 


The Lord Albert Denison Conyngham, 
K.C.H., F.S.A. President. Thomas Jo- 
seph Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Treasurer. Charles Roach Smith, esq. 
F.S.A. and Albert Way, esq. M.A., Dir. 
S.A. Secretaries. The Presidents and Vice 
Presidents of the Sectional Committees. 
Matthew Bell, esg. The Rev. William Ben- 
nett, M.A. Thomas Crofton Croker, esq. 
F.S.A., M.R.LA. Rev. Francis Dawson, 
M.A. Prebendary of Canterbury. The 
Rev. Godfrey Faussett, D.D. Benjamin 
Ferrey, esq. F.I.B.A. The Ven, William 
Hale Hale, M.A., Archdeacon of London. 
The Rev. Stephen Isaacson, M.A. Wil- 
liam V, Pettigrew, esq. M.D. James Ro- 
binson Planché, esq. F.S.A. Ambrose 
Poynter, esq, Hon. Sec. Inst. Brit. Arch. 
William Henry Rolfe, esq. Thomas Sta- 
pleton, esq. F.S.A. James Whatman, esq. 
M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. Thomas Wright, 
esq. M.A., F.S.A., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. 

R. F. Fairholt, esq. F.S.A., Draftsman. 


Primeval Section. 


William Richard Hamilton, esg.F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A. President. The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Hereford, F.R.S., F.S.A. and Sir 
James Annesley, F.R.S., F.S.A. Vice Pre- 
sidents. Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. 
and William V. Pettigrew, esq. M.D. 
Secretaries. Edmund Tyrrell Artis, esq. 


RESEARCHES. 


F.S.A. Thomas Bateman, esq. Sir William 
Betham, F.S.A. Ulster King of Arms. 
Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A. Matthew 
Holbeche Bloxam, esq. F.S.A. Rev. Pro- 
fessor William Buckland, D.D., F.R.S. 
Rev. John Bathurst Deane, M.A., F.S.A. 
William Jerdan, esq. F.S.A. &c. Charles 
Konig, esq. K.H., F.R.S. Thomas Joseph 
Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. John Sy- 
denham, esq. 


Medieval Section. 


The Ven. Charles Parr Burney, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, Presi- 
dent. The Rev. J. H. Spry, D.D. Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, and Sir Richard 
Westmacott, R.A., F.S.A. Vice-Presi- 
dents. Thomas Stapleton, esq. F.S.A. and 
James Robinson Planché, esq. F.S.A. 
Secretaries. William Beattie, esg. M.D. 
The Rev. Henry Christmas,M.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. George R. Corner, Esq. F.S.A. 
Rev. J. J. Ellis, M.A., F.S.A. Rev. A. 
Parr Hamilton, M.A., F.R.S. The Rev. 
Charles Hassells, M.A. The Rev. Lambert 
B.Larking, M.A. John Noble, esq.F.S.A. 
Dawson Turner, esg. F.R.S., FSA. 
Albert Way, esq. M.A., Dir. S.A. 


Architectural Section. 


The Rev. Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S., 
Jacksonian Professor, Cambridge, Presi- 
dent. Charles Barry,esq. R.A. and Edward 
Blore, esq. D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A. Vice- 
Presidents. Benjamin Ferrey, esq.F.1.B.A. 
and Ambrose Poynter, esq. Honorary Se- 
cretary of the Inst. of British Architects, 
Secretaries. John Britton, esq. F.S.A. 
Decimus Burton, esq. F.S.A., F.I.B.A. 
George Godwin, jun. esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Joseph Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. Capt. H. G. 
Hamilton, R.N. Richard Charles Hussey, 
esq. Charles Manby, esq. Secretary of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. John 
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Henry Parker, esq. Sec. Arch. Soc. Ox- 
ford. Charles James Richardson, esq. 
F.S.A., F.L.B.A. 


Historical Section. 


Lord Albert Conyngham, K.C.H., 
F.S.A. President. Thomas Amyot, esq. 
F.R.S., Treas. S.A. and the Rev. Joseph 
Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. Vice-Pre- 
sidents. Thomas Crofton Croker, esq. 
F.S.A., M.R.1.A. and ThomasWright,esq. 
M.A., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Secretaries. Wil- 
liam Harrison Ainsworth, esq. Joseph 
Arden, esq. William Ayrton, esq. F.R.S., 
F.S.A. John Barrow, esq. F.S.A. Peter 
Cunningham, esq. James Orchard Halli- 
well, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. James Hey- 
wood, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. G. P. R. 
James, esq. Thomas William King, esq. 
F.S.A. Rouge Dragon, John Gough Ni- 
chols, esq. F.S.A. Sir Cuthbert Sharpe. 


Local Committee. 


George Neame, esq. Mayor of Canter- 
bury, Jchn Brent, esq. Alderman, Henry 
Cooper, esq. Alderman, William Mas- 
ters, esq. Alderman, Edward Plummer, 
esq. Alderman, George Austin, esq. Town 
Councillor, John Brent, jun. esq. Town 
Councillor, William Plummer, esq. Town 
Councillor, Henry Kingsford, esq. 


Saturday, Sept. 7. The General Com- 
mittee having met for their preliminary 
arrangements at two o’clock, the first 
GENERAL MeeETING of the Association 
was opened at the Town Hall at three. 
Lord Albert Conyngham, the President of 
the Meeting, took the chair, and delivered 
an Address upon the objects of the Asso- 
ciation, and the advantages it is calculated 
to realize ; and upon the claims which Can- 
terbury offered to the attention of the an- 
tiquary. The Secretary, Mr. C. R. Smith, 
also explained the objects and operations 
of the Association. 

Sir William Betham, Ulster King of 
Arms, after some preliminary remarks, 
then developed his views on the Irish lan- 
guage, stating that he deemed it to be the 
language which, in Czsar’s day, was 
spoken in Gaul and Britain, and in Italy 
before the Romans prevailed there. This 
language had convinced him that the 
Celts were colonists of the merchants of 
Syro-Phoenicia, and had enabled him to 
identify Syro-Pboenician with Chaldzan 
history. Sir William then proceeded to 
read a paper on the origin of Idolatry, 
chiefly founded on the writings of the 
Sanconiathan. 

At six o’clock an ordinary was provided 
at the Fountain Tavern, where eighty- 
one persons sat down to dinner in the 
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great room. Others were, from want of 
seats, driven into a smaller room, whilst 
some went away. 

At eight o’clock the Town Hall was 
re-opened for the purpose of hearing a 
paper by the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, 
F.S.A. on Sepulchral Barrows. In this 
elegant and luminous summary of a sub- 
ject to which Mr. Deane has devoted 
great attention, he reviewed the principal 
features of this mode of sepulture as de- 
veloped in various parts of the world. 
‘* The line of barrows,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ is 
so distinctly marked from Tartary to the 
extreme boundary of the British isles, and 
the contents of those which have been 
opened, in the intermediate and immedi- 
ately adjoining countries, have so great a 
general resemblance to each other, that 
we can scarcely entertain a doubt that the 
Keltic tribes of Western Europe are of 
kindred races to the Scandinavians, the 
Cymmerians, and the Scythians of the 
North.”” The German tribes did not use 
barrows, but a simple turf, as stated by 
Tacitus in a passage which Mr. Deane in- 
terprets differently to Borlase : ‘‘ Sepul- 
chrum cespes erigit. _Monumentorum 
arduum et operosum honorem, ut gravem 
defunctis, aspernunt.”” Of the most 
sumptuous barrows of the Scythians, on 
the contrary, large accounts are given by 
Herodotus, and they are confirmed by 
discoveries made in modern times in Si- 
beria. The tomb of Apytus in Ionia, 
described by Homer, was a barrow cor- 
responding in every external feature with 
those with which we are familiar in West- 
ern Europe, and especially in England 
and Ireland—conical mounds of earth 
consecrated by a circle of stones around 
their bases. The counties of England 
richest in barrows are, Cornwall, Wilt- 
shire, and Dorsetshire; parts of Devon 
and Somersetshire ; Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Kent. But in almost every 
open country which has been undisturbed 
by the plough they may be found in suf- 
ficient numbers to shew that the popula- 
tion and the civilization of the people 
were much greater in those times than we 
are inclined to imagine. Some of the 
most remarkable monuments of this na- 
ture have been denuded of their earth, 
leaving the stones within exposed. Such is 
the Treasury of Atreus, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, a cyclopean chamber, formed like 
a beehive 47 feet 6 inc. in diameter at 
the base, and 50 feet high. Nearly simi- 
Jar is the celebrated barrow of New 
Grange, near Drogheda. Mr. Deane 
afterwards stated his opinion, that the 
monuments called cromlechs, and which 
have been erroneously called altars, were 
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also probably at first inclosed with earth, 
or at least with stones, in which case they 
are termed cairns. Such may have been the 
case with the celebrated Kentish cromlech, 
Kit’s Coty House. It certainly is so 
with that at La Trinité, in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Carnac, in Britany, 
and also with that at Cevyn Bryn, in 
Gower, South Wales, where the mass of 
loose stones still lies at its foot. (This 
circumstance was afterwards confirmed by 
a remark of Sir W. Betham, who men- 
tioned that a farmer in the north of Ire- 
land had recently converted several bar- 
rows into cromlechs, for the sake of the 
soil thus obtained.) We have here given 
only a brief sketch of the leading points 
of Mr. Deane’s very interesting disquisi- 
tion, which will doubtless be printed en- 
tire by the Association. It was accom- 
panied by the exhibition of his large chart 
of the neighbourhood of Carnac, of which 
a reduced copy was engraved in vol. XXV. 
of Archeologia. 

The reading of another paper followed, 
describing discoveries recently made in 
barrows in the vicinity of Bakewell, co. 
Derby, by Mr. Thomas Bateman, jun. 

The assembly then adjourned to a con- 
versazione held in Barnes's Assembly 
Rooms, where a great variety of interesting 
antiquities were exhibited on the tables, 
including a frame of gold trinkets found 
by Lord Albert Conyngham in the bar- 
rows he has opened, together with ame- 
thystine beads and fibule from Breach 
Downs, and rich specimens from Ireland ; 
a fine collection of Roman and Romano- 
British coins, from Warwickshire, exhi- 
bited by Mr. M. H. Bloxam; a pair of 
boldly designed bronze torques, from near 
Worthing, by Mr. Dixon; and other curi- 
ous specimens of the olden times. On 
the walls there were some splendid rub- 
bings of brasses, made by Mr. Sprague of 
Colchester and Mr. Richardson of Green- 
wich, the latter perfect facsimiles of them, 
even as to colour, (see our last number, 
p- 302); but the former, in black and 
— far the more effective by candle- 
ight. 

Tuesday, Sept. 10. This morning was 
devoted to a visit to several barrows on 
Breach Downs and in Bourne Park, the 
seat of Lord Albert Conyngham. Eight 
in the former place had been made ready 
for investigation, by having the slightly 
elevated earth removed to within two feet 
of the presumed deposit. The weather was 
unfavourable ; but, notwithstanding,near! y 
two hundred gentlemen and ladies were 
present, and eagerly witnessed the works. 
In most of the graves were skeletons, 
more or less entire, and remains of iron 
weapons, bosses of shields, arms, beads, 
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fibule, armlets, bones of small animals, 
&c. In one grave some of the early 
Saxon coins called sceatte were found. 
Two barrows were opened in Bourne 
Park, and in one of them was a glass vase, 
broken into many fragments, but which 
was afterwards with some trouble put to- 
gether. The relics generally confirmed the 
opinion entertained from Lord Albert Co- 
nyngham’s previous excavations, that the 
barrows near Canterbury are Saxon. Wea- 
pons are almost constantly found with 
the male, and beads with the female ske- 
letons ; in one instance a knife was found 
with a female. The company afterwards 
visited the antiquities in Lord Albert's 
house, where they were entertained to 
luncheon. 

The ordinary took place at six, at the 
Lion tavern, Lord Albert Conyngham, as 
before, in the chair, and was still more 
numerous than on the preceding day. 

At eight in the evening the PrimevaL 
Srecrion met in the ‘Town Hall, the 
Dean of Hereford in the chair. Dr. W. 
V. Pettigrew, who acted as Secretary, 
undertook to give some account of the 
researches of the morning. -In so doing, 
he ran somewhat too much into anato- 
mical details ; which provoked a discus- 
sion with Dr. Buckland, not very relevant 
to antiquities,on the preservation of human 
bones and the duration of human hair. 
The latter concluded with reading a re- 
port by Mr. Wright of a former excava- 
tion of barrows in Bourne Park, made on 
the 24th of June last. 

The Rev. Stephen Isaacson read an 
account of some extensive discoveries of 
Roman remains found at Dymchurch in 
Romney Marsh, including a large quan- 
tity of fragments of pottery, apparently 
showing that the Romans had a settlement 
and manufactory at that spot. 

John Sydenham, esq. of Greenwich, 
read an essay upon the circular pieces of 
shale, found near Purbeck in Dorsetshire, 
and commonly called Kimmeridge Coal- 
money, which have long proved a puzzle 
to antiquaries. Mr. Sydenham showed 
that they are of so brittle a material as to 
be utterly unfit for a coinage ; and stated 
that he had arrived at the conclusion, that 
that they were ‘* waste pieces thrown out 
of the lathe in the construction of armille 
and other ornaments by the Romanized 
Britons.’’ In this explanation Dr. Buck- 
land concurred. 

An essay was then read, communicated 
by the Rev. Beale Post, on the place of 
of Cesar’s landing. The author assigned 
Folkstone as the spot of the invader’s 
arrival, aud Lymne for his debarkation. 

Wednesday, Sept.11. Ateleveno’clock 
the MEDIEVAL SEcTION met inthe Guild. 
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hall, the Ven. Charles Parr Burney, F.R.S. 
F.S.A. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, in the 
chair, who opened the meeting with a 
brief but eloquent address, in the course 
of which he defined the ‘‘ Medieval’’ pe- 
riod to extend from the Norman Con- 
quest to the reign of Henry VIII. 

Mr. Wm. Henry Hatcher, of Salisbury, 
exhibited a model of Old Sarum, con- 
structed upon a scale of two chains to an 
inch. 

The Rev. J. H. Spry, Prebendary of 
Canterbury, rose to explain a drawing 
made by Mr. E. Pretty, from a painting 
recently found on the walls of Lenham 
church, Kent. It represents a kneeling 
figure praying to the Virgin, who stands, 
crowned, upon an orb; and at hand is an 
angel holding a balance, in one scale of 
which are ‘‘ three demons,’’ and in the 
other, which is weighed down, a rosary. 
By this design, which so closely resembles 
the more frequent one of St. Michael 
weighing souls, was evidently intended to 
he represented the efficacy of prayer.— 
George Godwin, esq. F.R.S. remarked, 
that the ancient paintings in churches, 
though commonly called fresco, have been 
ascertained to be usually in distemper. 
This occasioned Dr. Spry to notice the 
large painting of this kind which remains 
in a recessed arch in the north aile of the 
chancel of Canterbury cathedral, which he 
really believed greater trouble had been 
taken to destroy, than to restore any 
other work of ancient art. its colours, 
however, had been imbibed by the stones, 
and were particularly visible in damp 
weather.— We may remark that this paint- 
ed recess appears to deserve to be decy- 
phered and carefully drawn: the lower 
subject is clearly the Vision of Saint 
Hubert. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne then deli- 
vered some remarks on the opus Anglicum, 
or needlework for which England was 
remarkable in former times, as employed 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Some beau- 
tiful specimens of ecclesiastical embroidery 
were exhibited, but they were not exactly 
of the character to which Mr. Harts- 
horne’s remarks referred, having been 
partly woven. 

George B. Wollaston, esq. then read a 
paper descriptive of East Wickham church, 
Kent, accompanying a drawing of some 
paintings in ‘‘ fresco,’’ or rather distem- 
per, found on the north wall of the chan- 
cel there. They were represented within 
canopies of early-English architecture ; 
and ten different compositions have 
been uncovered, the subjects of most 
of which are taken from the history of 
our Lord. Mr. Wollaston having in- 
timated that these paintings were in im- 


minent danger of destruction by the 
erection of a mural monumental tablet, it 
was agreed that representations should be 
made from the Association to the Arch- 
deacon, and other authorities, in order to 
arrest the threatened Vandalism. 

A good paper was received from M. A. 
Lower, esq. of Lewes, containing collec- 
tions on the Buckle, the ancient badge of 
the House of Pelham. It is asserted by 
an old writer to have been assumed in 
commemoration of the capture of King 
John of France, at Poitiers, and that on the 
same occasion the crampet, or point of 
the scabbard, was taken by the ancestor 
of Earl Delawarr. This paper was illus- 
trated by drawings of many curious ex- 
amples of the Badge. 

Thomas Stapleton, esq. F.S.A. then 
read an elaborate paper on the succession 
of William de Arcis, the Domesday 
lord of Folkestone, who was of the fa- 
mily of the Comtes of Guisnes, and a 
marriage with whose heiress led to the 
dignity of Earl (of Oxford), held for so 
many generations by the long line of Vere. 
Mr. Stapleton showed that Dugdale and 
others have been in error, in supposing 
that Aubrey de Vere was created an Earl 
by the empress Maud, but that he first as- 
sumed the title of Comte in right of his 
wife,having married the heiress of Guisnes. 

On the close of the Section the greater 
part of the members of the Association 
repaired to Heppington, three miles from 
Canterbury, the seat of the Rev. Godfrey 
Faussett, D. D., Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, in order to inspect 
the very rich collection of relics exhumed 
from the barrows of Kent, formed by the 
professor’s grandfather, the Rev. Bryan 
Faussett, F.S.A. in the middle of the last 
century. Some portion of them were en- 
graved in Douglas’s Nenia Britannica ; 
but the greater mass have for many years 
remained wholly unknown and unseen. 
They are, however, carefully arranged and 
preserved in cabinets made for the pur- 
pose. Douglas’s own collection of simi- 
lar antiquities was purchased of his family, 
a few years since, by the late Sir R. C. 
Hoare, and are now by his liberality, in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.— 
Some drawers of antiquities exhumed at a 
still earlier date—rather more than a cen- 
tury since—by an ancestor of Sir John 
Fagg, Bart. were kindly sent by that 
gentleman to be exhibited together with 
Dr. Faussett’s collection. 

This day’s ordinary was provided by 
the landlord of the Rose, in the great 
room of the Corn Exchange. 

At eight o’clock the ARCHITECTURAL 
SECTION was opened, the Rey. Robert 
Willis, M.A. F.R.S. Jacksonian Professor 
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of Experimental Philosophy at Cambridge, 
presiding, and Ambrose Poynter, esq. act- 
ing as Secretary. 

Professor Willis opened the proceed- 
ings by reading a translation which he 
had made of a minute description of the 
Cathedral of Canterbury, written by Ger- 
vase, one of the monks, after a fire which 
occurred in 1174; comparing the same 
with the present structure by means of a 
large plan exhibited to the meeting. This 
was particularly interesting, as the pre- 
sent cathedral was raised upon the foun- 
dations of the former, the crypt, and part 
of the upper structure to the north of the 
choir; remaining as before the fire. In- 
deed, the building to which the accident 
happened was not more than sixty years 
earlier in date. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne then briefly 
explained some plans of Dover Castle, 
which he has recently surveyed, with the 
permission and assistance of the Board of 
Ordnance. He found the ancient parts 
almost entirely of the Norman period, 
and still remaining complete amidst the 
modern fortifications. Dover keep was 
built in 1153 ; its walls are eighteen feet 
thick. Mr. Hartshorne added some re- 
marks on the castles of Richborough, 
Pevensey, and some others; and again on 
the concentric Block-houses of Henry 
the Eighth, such as Deal, Walmer, San- 
down, &c. Of these, Camber castle re- 
mains the most perfect. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. of 
Springfield, exhibited some drawings of 
Capitals of Columns, with several spe- 
cimens of Arch-mouldings, String-courses, 
and Sections of Munnions of Windows, 
which he has arranged chronologically, 
i.e. from the Normans to the year 1500. 

Mr. D. H. Haigh, of Leeds, sent a 
drawing and description of a Norman 
tomb at Coningsborough. 

George Godwin, jun. esq. F.R.S. made 
some brief observations on Masons’ 
Marks, recapitulating what he has already 
published on that subject in the Archeo- 
logia and elsewhere, and presenting a 
sheet of a great variety of marks which he 
pee found that day in Canterbury Cathe- 

ral. 

W.H. Blaauw, esq. M.A. of Beech- 
land, sent for exhibition a relic of brass, 


' discovered in 1835, together with some 


human bones, near the entrance gateway 
of the Castle of Lewes. It bears the 
arms of the King of the Romans, and was 
supposed by Mr. Blaauw to have been the 
pommel of a sword. It tallies, however, 
with the steel-yard weights engraved in 
Archeologia, vol. XXV. pl. Ixiv. 

Mr. Booth read some remarks on the 
Triangular Bridge at Croyland, and an 
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inscription near that place; with which 
the proceedings of the Section closed. 

At ten o’clock the second Conver- 
sazione was held in Barnes’s rooms. 

Thursday, Sept. 12. This day was 
destined in the Programme for a distant 
excursion to MBarfreston Church, and 
Richborough Castle; but it was variously 
employed, according to the inclination of 
different parties. 

In the early part of the day Professor 
Willis had a large auditory in the Cathe- 
dral, to receive on the spot a more ample 
demonstration of his remarks of the pre- 
vious evening on Gervase’s account of its 
architecture, which he had tested by nu- 
merous admeasurements. The crypt also 
was eagerly explored, and much interest 
was excited by some paintings which have 
been recently observed in a dark and 
almost inaccessible vault beneath the 
Chapel of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The party which went to Richborough 
were met by William Henry Rolfe, esq. 
of Sandwich, (grandson of Boys the his- 
torian of that town,) at whose expense 
some excavations were last year made 
upon the spot, but without any further 
result than that of ascertaining the extra- 
ordinary massiveness of the masonry 
which exists below the surface. The up- 
permost layer, about five feet thick, is in 
the form of an oblong cross. Below this 
is a ‘‘ platform,’’ also five feet thick, and 
extending 144 feet by 104. Beneath that 
is massive masonry, extending 124 feet 
by 80, and upwards of twenty-six feet in 
depth. Whether any chambers are con- 
tained in this enormous mass no modern 
pickaxe has hitherto been able to ascer- 
tain. 

The company were entertained to 
luncheon by John Godfrey, esq. of Brook- 
street House, Ash ; and afterwards visited 
the church of Barfreston, that very in- 
teresting example of Norman architecture, 
repaired a few years ago by Mr. Hussey. 

Another party, under the guidance of 
Major Davies and the Rev. Mr. Harts- 
horne, went over Dover Castle, and visited 
Wingham, where the church was found in 
a state of repair which excited their com- 
miseration. Some interesting examples 
of domestic architecture were observed at 
the latter place. 

The ordinary at the Fountain, from 
these protracted excursions, though de- 
ferred to a late hour, fell off in point of 
numbers. Barnes’s rooms were opened 
in the evening for a sort of Conversazione 
extraordinary, the principal entertainment 
being performances of the Canterbury 
Glee Club. 

Friday, Sept. 13. The Hisrorican 
SEcTion was opened at eleven o’clock, 
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Lord Albert Conyngham taking the chair 
as President thereof. 

The first paper read was from Miss 
Halsted, authoress of ‘* Richard the 
Third as Duke of Gloucester and King of 
England,’’ pointing out a royal commis- 
sion, or ‘ brief,’’ issued in 2 Ric. II. 
for the repairs of the chapel of a hermit- 
age at Reculver. It is entitled, ‘‘ a Com- 
mission to all the King’s subjects charit- 
ably disposed to give their alms to Tho- 
mas Hammond, hermit of the Chapel of 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. Anthony, 
being at our Lady of Reculver, in Kent, 
ordained fur the sepulture of such persons 
as by casualty of storms, or other incident 
fates, or misadventures, were perished ; 
for building the roof of the said chapel, 
fallen down.” 

The receipt of a document from John 
Barrow, esq. F.S.A. relative to the ex- 
penses of the King’s shipping in the 
Thames in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
announced, but deemed not calculated for 
public reading. 

T. Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A. then 
read a critical examination of the Auto- 
biography of Richard Boyle, first Earl of 
Cork, who was a native of Canterbury. 
The autobiography is brief, is entitled 
*¢'True Remembrances,’’ bas been intro- 
duced in various works, and forms the 
general foundation for the Earl of Cork’s 
biography. Mr. Croker’s investigations, 
however, demonstrate these ‘‘ Remcm- 
brances ’’ to be far from ‘“‘true.’’ This 
he showed by proofs derived from paro- 
chial registers, the ‘‘ Pacata Hibernia,’’ 
and documents in the State Paper Office. 
Richard Boyle is now exhibited as a most 
unscrupulous adventurer, although in his 
latter years he affected deep religion and 
piety. So extraordinary are the discre- 
pances, that some auditors were inciined to 
doubt the authorship of ‘‘The True Re- 
membrances ;’’ but we do not partake in 
that incredulity. Some errors, in points 
of little importance, may be probably 
ascribed to a lapse of memory after a long 
series of years; other misstatements were 
doubtless intended to tell a fair story 
where impartial testimony would have led 
to a very different account, 

J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. next read 
some brief notes he had made in the Ca- 
thedral library. The principal subject of 
his remarks was a MS. volume of poetical 
satires, prior to Hall and Donne. He 
also communicated a paper relating to the 
Coronation banquet of Henry VI.: it 
consists of a short metrical account of 
the feast, some verses apparently intended 
for recital on the occasion, and an enume- 
ration of the dishes in each course. 

Mr. Wright followed with an enter- 


taining series of connected extracts from 
the municipal archives of Canterbury. 
This has been printed at length in the 
Canterbury papers. Of the records them- 
selves, Mr. Wright gave the following ac- 
count: ‘* The greater part of the records 
of Canterbury are totally unarranged. 
They consist of several different kinds of 
documents, each having its particular 
share of historical importance. The do- 
cuments which go back to the most remote 
antiquity are the royal charters, of which 
one, still preserved, was written in the 
twelfth century, previous to the martyr- 
dom of Thomas Becket, whose name oc- 
curs among the witnesses. The books of 
accounts of the chamberlains of the city, 
are preserved in regular succession from 
the year 1393. They give the particulars 
of the receipts and expenditure of the 
corporation in each successive year, and 
contain an immense mass of curious in- 
formation on the manners and peculiar 
customs of the people of past ages. The 
judicial records of the courts of sessions, 
which are in great confusion, but which 
appear to commence also in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, are espe- 
cially valuable for the light they throw 
on the condition of society in general at 
different periods. Besides these, there is 
a large mass of documents of a less im- 
portant character, but which still lend 
their aid in historical researches.” 

J. H. Parker, esq. of Oxford, commu- 
nicated extracts from the Bursars’ ac- 
counts of Merton College, Oxford, con- 
taining all the expenses of the original 
erection of the chapel. Mr. Parker re- 
marked that these documents confirm the 
opinion he had formed of the age of the 
chapel, viz. 1277, which opinion he had 
retained in opposition to that of some of 
his friends, to whose authority he was 
usually accustomed to bow. Walter de 
Merton, the founder of the college, fur- 
nished the design for the splendid cathe- 
dral of Cologne, commenced by his pa- 
tron, Richard King of the Romans; and 
it is remarkable that the cathedral and 
the chapel, which resemble each other 
very much in some particulars, were both 
left unfinished, and have never been com- 
pleted to the present day. 

At three o’clock the Primevat Sec- 
TION re-assembled, the Dean of Hereford 
again in the chair; when a large assem- 
blage of exhumed antiquities were laid 
upon the table. Among them the most 
striking were from Bridge Hill, near Can- 
terbury; from Victoria Terrace, near St. 
Dunstan’s, in the same city; from the 
Old Dover Road (a fine urn, found with 
skeletons) ; from the precincts of the Ca- 
thedral, some Byzantine and Merovingian 
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coins of gold, mounted with loops for de- 
corating the person (a Roman and Saxon 
custom), discovered with other ornaments 
of gold, near the very ancient church of 
St. Martin; a rare Roman glass goblet 
from London ; an Etruscan-like vase, said 
to have been found in Wilts, &c. &c. 

Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, produced some 
gold coins, one of them unique, inscribed 
VFARDVS EP’s, and supposed by Mr. C. 
R. Smith to have been coined by a Bishop 
of Autun, in the sixth century. 

The papers read were :— 

An account of Roman remains found in 
Northamptonshire, by E. T. Artis, esq. 
F.S.A. of Caistor. This gentleman exhi- 
bited a model in wax of a Roman kiln, 
with specimens of pottery found therein, 
discovered at Wansford, near Stamford, 
in Lincolnshire. He aiso stated that Ro- 
man statues of the size of life have been 
recently found at Sibson near Wansford. 
They are sculptured from the stone pe- 
culiar to that part of England, and are 
supposed to represent Hercules, Apollo, 
and Minerva Medica. The Rev. Mr. 
Hartshorne stated that the Duke of Bed- 
ford, on whose estate they were found, 
has taken them under his protection. 

A Dissertation on the Roman roads and 
stations of Kent, as described in the Iti- 
neraries of Antoninus and Richard, by 
James Puttock, esq. 

An account of Celtic and other remains 
found at Sittingbourne, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Vallance. 

On some Roman and British Encamp- 
ments near Dunstable, by W. D. Saull, 
esq. F.S.A. 

On a gold Saxon buckle found in Hamp- 
shire, by Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A. 

The Dean of Hereford mentioned the 
remains of an extensive Roman town 
near Hereford, where every kind of im- 
plement used by the Romans was found 
on the surface. Among them were a num- 
ber of tiles with large iron nails stuck 
into them. These nails were so numerous, 
that bushels of them might be collected. 

T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. communi- 
cated, at the request of Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, a bilingual inscription from a vase 
found at Thebes, and now deposited in 
the treasury of St. Mark at Venice. This 
inscription is expressed in two characters 
—the arrow-head, or Persepolitan, and 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic (engraved in 
the Literary Gazette of Sept. 21, p. 611). 
The latter gives the nameof ARTAXERXES, 
reading phonetically Ard-kho-scho, con- 
tained in a cartouche or oval of peculiar 
construction, formed of two letters r and 
N, which, with the intermediate vowel so 
commonly omitted in Oriental languages, 
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gives the Coptic word RAN, and signifies 
‘name.’ The name of the Persian king 
is followed by certain hieroglyphiecs, 
which phonetically read ERPRA, signifying 
GREAT; it is thus, King Artaxerxes the 
Great. Above the hieroglyphics express- 
ing this, the inscription in the arrow-head 
character is arranged in three lines. This 
is the second decypherable bilingual in- 
scription of the kind known; the first 
being one on the alabaster vase of Xerxes, 
contained jn the Cabinet du Roi at Paris, 
first depicted by Count Caylus in the 30th 
plate of his Sth volume of Antiquities, 
and afterwards decyphered by M. Cham- 
pollion ; on which also Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson now offered some remarks. To 
have ascertained the import of several 
cuneiform characters is a step which may 
lead to further results of importance in 
philological discovery, and in the develope- 
ment of the most ancient records of the 
human race. 

Professor Buckland then delivered a 
long oral account of some important Ro- 
man ruins at Jordan Hill, near Weymouth, 
lately visited by him, under the guidance 
of Mr. Medburst, formerly of Tunbridge. 
The Professor stated that there could be 
no doubt that the Romans maintained a 
settlement of importance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dorchester, and that Poole 
was probably the harbour of their fleet ; 
and he gave his opinion, that in a few 
years it would again become important as 
a harbour of refuge for steam-boats. In 
the area in question are the foundations 
of a building, supposed to have been a 
temple, thirty-seven yards square. Ina 
large well, or cesspool, have been found 
sevcral swords, large quantities of birds’ 
bones, &c. As many as 700 Roman coins 
have been collected. Some account of 
this discovery has been already published 
by Mr. Warne. 

There were still some other communi- 
cations, which time did not suffice to pro- 
duce, and which were therefore reserved 
for the consideration of the General Com- 
mittee in London, which will make them 
public through the Society’s Journal. 

The Ordinary this day was held at the 
Lion: and in the evening the unrolling 
of an Egyptian Mummy was performed by 
Mr. Pettigrew and his son Dr. Pettigrew, 
on the stage of the Theatre. By way of 
introduction, Mr. Pettigrew delivered a 
lecture describing the five different modes 
of embalming, the four urns for the in- 
testines, the sarcophagi, the inscriptions 
and remains found on the rolis of linen 
and about the body, and, in short, on 
every prominent point connected with 
theze memorable rites, in a manner emi- 
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nently adapted for a mixed popular as- 
sembly. He then devoted about an hour 
and a half to divesting the Theban 
mummy of his covering. The lower part 
of the case in which it was contained was 
destroyed. The hieroglyphics appeared 
to have been carelessly written, and it 
was with difficulty he had decyphered 
them. They consisted of seven lines, the 
last two of which could only be partially 
made out, though it was sufficient to show 
that those lines were a repetition in other 
forms of the preceding; and the following 
was a literal translation :— 

‘¢ Royal offering to Anup, attached to 
embalment, and that he may give wax, 
clothes, manifestation all in altar, to go 
out in west happy. That he may give 
air (the movement of breath), for sake of 
Har [the name of the mummy], truth- 
speaking, son of Unnefer, child of lady of 
house, Saherenneb. Royal gift offered to 
Osiris, resident in the west, Great God, 
Lord of the East, that he may give painted 
case, good one, in Nouteker. Oh, sup- 
port Maut, mistress living Nepthe, great 
one rejoicing in Tctu with thy mother, 
the Heaven over thee, by her name of Ex- 
tender. That she may give thee to be 
with the God, annihilating thy enemies in 
thy name of a God, directing with other 
things all giving great in her name of wa- 
ter.”’ The remaining two lines were im- 
perfectly decyphered thus: ‘ Great —— 
her name of thy mother —— over thee 
—— in her name —— thee to be with 
the God annihilating thy enemies in thy 
name of a God——that she may suffice 
making Har, son of Unnefer, truth- 
speaking, born of lady of house, Saheren- 
neb.’ ”’ 

Mr. Pettigrew commenced unrolling by 
making an incision through the pink cloth 
or the covering down the whole length of 
the body. After the removal of a few folds 
of the cloth, he came to a black covering, 
consisting of the cloth impregnated with 
bitumen, about one-twentieth of an inch 
thick. Under it was a pink covering, the 
same as at first, but ina whole sheet, in- 
stead of being in bandages. Afterwards 
the bandages commenced, and occasion- 
ally small pieces of loose cloth were found 
which had been put in to fill up hollows, 
and to make the surface quite smooth. 
As the unrolling proceeded the bituminous 
matter with which the body was saturated 
penetrated more and more through the 
cloth, until it became impossible to unrol, 
and it was cleared away with knives. On 
one part some hieroglyphics were marked, 
indicating the name of the individual ; 
and pieces of papyrus and lotus leaf were 
found, but the writing on the papyrus was 





obliterated by the bitumen. The cloth 
was linen of close and strong fabric, beau- 
tifully woven, and still strong enough to 
bear pulling without tearing. After work- 
ing assiduously for about an hour, the face 
was uncovered, and part of the body, suf- 
ficiently to shew its form. The arms were 
crossed over the body. The face had been 
thickly gilded, and a great part of the 
gold leaf still adhered to it. The eyes 
were hollow, the cheek-bones high, but 
covered with skin; the lips thin and half 
opened, shewing the teeth. The height 
of the mummy, which was that of a male, 
did not exceed five feet. Dr. Pettigrew 
sawed off the back part of the skull, which 
was as hard as recent bones, to expose 
the interior, whence the brains had been 
extracted, through the nose, and their 
place filled with pitch. The mummy was 
supposed, by Mr. Pettigrew, to belong to 
a period about five hundred years before 
the Christian era. 

Saturday, Sept. 14. Atlla.m. the 
closing GENERALMEETING was held, Lord 
A. Conyngham, the President, in the chair. 

Thanks were liberally and eloquently 
bestowed upon all who had taken an ac- 
tive part in the proceedings, and as grate- 
fully and eloquently acknowledged: and 
the business was wound up with general 
congratulations. Among others, the 
Mayor of Canterbury, George Neame, esq. 
begged to express, on the part of the ci- 
tizens, the gratification which they had 
derived from the unwonted facilities that 
had been afforded for viewing the Cathe- 
dral, and was sure that if, under proper 
restrictions, the same privilege was occa- 
sionally repeated, the favour would be 
duly appreciated, and be productive of 
much advantage. Dr. Spry, one of the 
Prebendaries, had the satisfaction to state 
that no improper use had been made of 
the facilities given. 

Among the votes of thanks was an ac- 
knowledgment of the sense entertained by 
the Association of the liberality of A. J. 
Beresford Hope, esq. M.P. who has re- 
cently purchased, for 2,020/. the ruins of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, with 
the view of preserving them from destruc- 
tion. 

It is believed that about two hundred 
tickets were purchased for the meeting, 
though about ninety persons only in- 
scribed their autographs in the book 
placed in the anteroom of the Museum: 
On the subject of contributions, some li- 
beral donations to the general funds of the 
Association were announced. The place 
of the next year’s meeting was left for the 
arrangement of the General Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS [IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


Sept.2. Their Lordships met this 
day by adjournment from the 9th of 
August, to hear the opinions of the 
Judges in the appeal case, ‘* Daniel 
O’Connell v. the Queen, in error.” The 
opinions delivered were long and varied. 

n the great merits and substance of the 
case there was no doubt or difference. It 
was quite clear that under one count or 
another in the indictment a true legal 
offence was described, and that on the 
proof of that offence judgment was given 
against Mr. O’Connell. On the other 
hand, the indictment contained bad and 
unsound matter, as well as good. and 
sound. The judgment was given upon 
the indictment ; the judgment was given 
therefore upon bad counts as well as upon 
good ones. Here arose the point of diffi- 
culty. Chief Justice Tindal, Judges 
Patteson, Maule, Williams, and Cole- 
ridge, and Barons Gurney and Alderson, 
were of opinion that the judgment was 
not invalidated; but Mr. Baron Parke 
and Mr. Justice Coltman were of opinion 
that it was. 

Sept. 4. The Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Brougham decidedly and strongly 
expressed their conviction that, on the 
opinions of the majority of the Judges, 
the judgment ought to be affirmed. Lords 
Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell, de- 
clared to the contrary. It was agreed 
that none but the law-lords should vote 
upon the question, and therefore the 
judgment was reversed, by a majority of 
three to two. 

Sept. 5. The Parliament was pro- 
rogued by a Commission, when the Lord 
Chancellor, on behalf of the Lords 
Commissioners, delivered the following 
Speech :— 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘“ We are commanded by her Majesty, 
in relieving you from further attendance 
in Parliament, to express to you the warm 
acknowledgments of her Majesty for the 
zeal and assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the discharge of 
your public duties during a laborious and 
protracted session. The result has been 
the completion of many legislative mea- 
sures pas acne to improve the adminis- 
tration of the law, and to promote the 
public welfare. 


“ Her Majesty has given her cordial 
assent to the bill which was presented to 
her Majesty for regulating the issue of 
bank notes, and for conferring certain 
privileges upon the Bank of England for 
a limited period. Her Majesty trusts 
that these measures will tend to place the 
pecuniary transactions of the country 
upon a sounder basis, without imposing 
any inconvenient restrictions on com- 
mercial credit or enterprise. 

‘* We are directed to inform you that 
her Majesty continues to receive from her 
Allies, and from all Foreign powers, as- 
surances of their friendly disposition. 

‘‘ Her Majesty has recently been ene 
gaged in discussions with the Govern- 
ment of the King of the French on 
events calculated to interrupt the good 
understanding and friendly relations be- 
tween this country and France. You 
will rejoice to learn that, by the spirit of 
justice and moderation which has ani- 
mated the two governments, this danger 
has been happily averted. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
We are commanded by her Majest 
to thank you for the readiness with whic 
you voted the supplies for the service of 
the year. 

‘¢ Her Majesty has observed, with the 
utmost satisfaction, that, by the course to 
which you have steadily adhered in main- 
taining inviolate the public faith, and in- 
spiring a just confidence in the stability 
of the national resources, you have been 
enabled to make a considerable reduction 
in the annual charge on account of the 
interest of the National Debt. 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘« Her Majesty desires us to congra- 
tulate you on the improvement which 
has taken place in the condition of our 
manufactures and commerce, and on the 
prospect that, through the bounty of 
Divine Providence, we shall enjoy the 
blessing of an abundant harvest. 

‘*Her Majesty rejoices in the belief 
that, on your return to your several dis. 
tricts, you will find generally prevailing 
throughout the country a spirit of loyalty 
and cheerful obedience to the law. Her 
Majesty is confident that these dispo- 
sitions, so important to the peaceful deye- 
lopement of our resources and to our 
national strength, will be confirmed and 
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encouraged by your presence and ex- 
ample. 

‘¢ We are commanded by her Majesty 
to assure you that, when you shall be 
called upon to resume the discharge of 
your parliamentary functions, you may 


place entire reliance on the cordial co- 
operation of her Majesty in your endea- 
vours to improve the social condition, and 
to promote the happiness and content. 
ment of her people.’’ 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


EGYPT, 

Sir H. Hardinge has completed a treaty 
with Mehemet Ali, whereby the govern- 
ment of Egypt is guaranteed to him and 
his descendants. In return, Mehemet 
Ali has covenanted to protect all English 
subjects, and consents to allow troops to 
go through Egypt whenever necessary. 
The railways from Cairo to Suez are to 
be commenced without loss of time. 

The intended retirement of Mehemet 
arose from a sudden fit of ill-humour at 
his son Ibrahim supporting a measure in 
the council disapproved by him ; the old 
Pacha, however, was induced to return to 
Alexandria by the council and Ibrahim 
giving way. 

ALGERIA, 

A battle took place on 14th August at 
Isly, between Marshal Bugeaud and the 
Moorish army of 20,000 horse, led on by 
the son of the Emperor. The French 
were surrounded, but they successively 
captured all the camps, which occupied a 
space of a league in extent, 11 pieces of 
artillery, 16 stand of colours, 1,200 tents, 
the baggage of the Emperor's son, his 
parasol, the insignia of command, and a 
considerable quantity of warlike stores, 
The Moors left 800 killed on the field ; 
the French had 200 kilied and wounded. 
The Prince de Joinville, on the 15th 
Aug. attacked the town and batteries of 
Mogador, which he destroyed, and took 
possession of the island, where he placed 
a garrison. The British consul and 
family were secreted during the bombard- 
ment, not having been allowed by the 
Moors to leave the place. Subsequently 
the Emperor of Morocco sued for peace, 
and he signed the original ultimatum of 
the French. The island of Mogador 
was then evacuated. Peace has also 
been established between Spain and Mo- 
rocco. 


INDIA. 


The despatches containing Lord Ellen- 
borough’s recall reached Calcutta on the 
15th June. A council was immediately 
convened, when the Hon. Mr. Bird was 
sworn into the oftice of Governor-Gene- 
ral, vacated by the fiat of the Court of 
Directors. The measure appeared to be 
expected by Lis lordship, who had pre- 
viously provided himself with a private 
residence five miles from Government 
House. General Cooper and many of 
the officers of the Presidency division in- 
vited him to a dinner, and her Majesty's 
39th regiment have subscribed 1502, fora 
testimonial to him. 

At Upper Scinde the grasscutters of 
the 6th Irregular Cavalry having been 
employed in procuring forage, under an 
escort near Khanghur, were surrounded 
and set upon by a party of Beelochee horse- 
men, when about 80 men, including 30 
of the cavalry party, were cut to picces, 
and 50 were wounded severely. Sir C. 
Napier has recorded a most indignant 
general order in reference to the affair, 
highly blaming the conduct of Captain 
M‘Kenzie, the Commander of the Ir. 
regulars, 


CIRCASSIA, 


Alter the defeat of the Russians at 
Erbend, on the Caspian Sea, Schamil-Bey, 
the Circassian general, entered the town, 
after forcing the temporary fortifications, 
with a loss to the Russians of 2,000 men, 
and made a rich booty in provisions and 
ammunition. The Russians have since 
been beaten, with considerable loss, near 
Gratigarsk, inthe Upper Caucasus. The 
army, which is, it is said, 100,000 strong, 
is greatly discouraged. Its head quarters 
are at Stavropol, near Coubran, under 
the orders of Prince Michael and General 
Yermaloff, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


4uy. 15. A public meeting of the in. 

habitants of Manchester and Salford, and 

their vicinities, took place for the purpose 

of taking the preliminary steps towards 

the “— of land for public walks or 
1 





arboretums, and which was most nu- 
merously and respectably attended. The 
donations were of the most liberal kind, 
11,0007. having been subscribed in the 
room. Among the contributions were, 
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Lord Francis Egerton 1,0007. Sir B. 
Heywood 1,0007. Mark Philips, esq. 
M.P. 1,000/. ditto for the firm 500/. 
James Kershaw, esq. (ex mayor) 500. 
Sir Robert Peel has since remitted 1,000/. 
accompanied by a letter stating that, 
although he has no longer any personal 
connection with the town of Manchester, 
by property or other local tie, yet he con- 
siders Manchester to be the metropolis of 
a district to the industry of which he and 
his family are under very deep obligations. 

Public works at Liverpool and Birken- 
head.—Probably there are no places in 
the kingdom, not even excepting the me- 
tropolis, where a larger amount of money 
is in process of expenditure in the con- 
struction of public works than there is at 
this moment in Liverpool and Birken- 
head. Almost in every direction on the 
banks of the Mersey, huge preparations 
meet the eye; and without entering into 
details, which would occupy much space, 
some idea of their extent may be gathered 
from an outline of the expenditure. In 
some of the following items the estimates 
include the cost of land. In Liverpool 
there are the following works now in pro- 
gress :—Assize Courts (corporation), cost 
800,0007.; New Gaol poceeasione cost 
100,000/.; Albert Dock and Warehouses 
—_ committee), 600,000/. ; New North 

ock Works, including land and junction 
with Leeds Canal (dock committee,) 
1,500,000/. ; reservoirs, Green-lane, and 
corresponding works (highway commis- 
sioners), 50,0007. ; Industrial Schools at 
Kirkdale (select vestry), 30,000/.; Gas 
Extension (New Gas Company), 140,0007. ; 
Shaw-street Park (private shareholders), 
2,500/, ; making a gross total of2,500,000/. 
All this is independent of many other 
works, some in progress and others in 
contemplation, with prospects of almost 
immediate commencement. Amongst 
those in progress may be reckoned Prince’s 
Park, now forming by Mr. Richard 
Vaughan Yates, at the south end of the 
town; the new Presbyterian church 
in Myrtle-street; the Female Orphan 
Asylum ; the Catholic Female Orphan 
Asylum; the New Northern Hospital 
(towards which Mr. Brown recently con- 
tributed 1,0007.) ; St. Martin’s schools ; 
the Catholic Magdalene Asylum at Much 
Woolton, and St. Mary's Catholic church, 
in Edmund-street. Besides other works 
in contemplation, we may mention the 
Daily Courts, on the site of Islington 
market (now discontinued) ; the intended 
additional railway tunnel to the north end 
of the town, by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway Company; an additional 
merchandise station for the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway Company ; the enlargement 
of the Lime-street terminus; and some 
improvements on the Bridgewater pro- 
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perty. These various works altogether 
will probably absorb not less than another 
million. So that, in the whole, between 
three and four millions of money will have 
to be raised and expended before the 
various present designs for the promotion 
of charity, the convenience of commerce, 
and the improvement of the town, are 
completed. But, if much is going on in 
Liverpool in this way, more, in propor- 
tion to population and means, is doing on 
the Cheshire side of the water, at Birken- 
head. Here, indeed, a town is rising, 
the progress of which, in buildings as well 
as inhabitants, duiing the last four or five 
years, has been unprecedented. The 
magnitude of the public works in pro- 
gress at Birkenhead may be inferred trom 
the following abstract, which is taken 
from the estimates :—New Market (eom- 
missioners), 20,0007. ; Town-hall (com- 
missioners), 10,000/.; Park (commis- 
sioners), 23,0007. ; Docks in Wailasea Pool 
mg as trustees), 400,000/. ; 

ock Warehouses on the margin of Wal- 
lasea Pool (private company), 600,000/. ; 
Tunnel from Monk’s Ferry to Grange- 
lane (Chester and Birkenhead Railway), 
20,000/.; makinga gross total of 1,075,000/.; 
and, further, a proposal has been made, 
which is now under the consideration of 
the Finance Committee of the Liverpool 
corporation, to buy the freehold of all 
their Wallasea estate, and pay for it in 
ready money! Besides the works named 
as being in progress, a cemetery and in- 
firmary are contemplated, to which may 
be added a design for the erection of one 
or more churches. On the two former, 
we believe, it is intended to expend about 
15,0007, In these items we have said 
nothing ahout the sums being expended 
in sewerage, and laying mains for water 
and gas; they are very large, and in this 
present year they will exceed any of the 
past. After these statements it will be 
admitted, we think, that there are very 
few, if any, places where the progression 
in works of a public nature is greater than 
in Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

Aug. 20. The consecration of a mo- 
nastery dedicated to St. Bernard, and in- 
tended for the use of a number of Cis- 
tercian monks who have hitherto inhabited 
temporary buildings in Charnwood Forest, 
took place on the 20th Aug. the cere- 
mony being performed by Dr. Wiseman, 
(styling himself “ Bishop of Melipota- 
mus’’), Dr. Walsh (‘ Bishop of Candy- 
opolis’’), and Dr. Morris (‘‘ Bishop of 
Troy’). The Cistercians were founded 
seven hundred and forty-six years ago by 
Robert, Abbot of Molesme, who, with a 
few devoted monks, retired to the monas- 
tery of Citeaux, situate in a wild and 
desert place near Chalons-sur- Saone, in 
order that they might restore more per- 
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fectly the austere rules of St. Benedict. 
From this beginning the order increased 
rapidly, and extended all over Europe. 
Their first abbey built in England was at 
Waverley, in Surrey, in the year 1129; 
but in the reign of Edward I. there were 
no less than sixty-four Cistercian houses, 
including Fountains, Furness, Tintern, 
Joreval, Kirkstall, and a host of others of 
notable memory. At the time of the 
Reformation many of the scattered ‘‘ re- 
ligious” emigrated to the continent ; but 
when that in its turn afforded them no 
longer a refuge, the English Cisterciatis 
of La Trappe, in France, returned to this 
cou ntry, and after experiencing many vi- 
cissitudes, settled near Sheepshed, Lei- 
cestershire. ‘The scenery in the neigh. 
bourhood is remarkably stern and wild; 
irregular masses of rock being scattered 
about in groups at once romantic and 
picturesque, while the prospects which 
may be seen by looking down from the 
hills upon the country around are truly 
glorious to behold. The site chosen by 
the new community is at the south side 
of an immense rock, which rises in rugged 
grandeur, and completely shelters the 
monastery from the bleak north winds. 
This mount has been called by the monks 
after ‘* St. Bernard,’’ and will shortly be 
surmounted by a sculptured representa- 


tion of the awful scene on Calvary. The 


land belonging to the abbey is naturally 
cold and sterile, but the unremitting la- 
bours of the ‘‘ religious” have brought it 
into excellent cultivation. ‘The scene toa 
nineteenth-century man is certainly one of 
the most curious ; the monks, arrayed in 
the sombre garment of their order, may 
be observed working silently in the fields ; 
but as soon as the bell rings out the hour 
for prayer, they immediately cease from 
their toil, and wherever they may be, or 
whatever they be doing, they instantly 
fall down upon their knees and betake 
themselves to their devotions. The 
whole of the domestic and other build- 
ings, including the cloister, chapter-house, 
refectory, dormitory, calefactory, guest- 
house, priors’ lodgings, lavatory, kitchen, 
offices, &c. are completed; but of the 
chapel, only the nave has been completed. 
The style is Early English, with massive 
walls, buttresses, high gables and roofs, 
long and narrow windows, deeply recessed 
doorways, and the other characteristics of 
that kind of architecture, which surpasses 
every other for solemnity and grandeur of 
effect. ‘The chapel is cruciform in plan, 
and when finished will consist of a nave 
and choir with aisles and transepts, with 
a tower and spire at the intersection. The 
arches of the nave spring from pillars nine 
feet in circumference, with foliated capi- 
tals. The framing of the roof, which is 


decorated with painting, is open to the 
view, and springs from stone corbels level 
with the base of the clerestory windows. 
The high altar will be at the east end, 
against a reredos of arched panel-work 
below the triple lancets of the gable. On 
the eastern walls of the transepts there 
are two altars—one to the Virgin and the 
other to St. Joseph. As the chapter- 
house adjoins the south wall of the tran- 
sept, a rose window will be erected in the 
gable, and three large lancets on the oppo- 
site end; the sacristy is on the south 
side, and forms in the plan a continuation 
of the transept gable wall nearly as far 
eastward as the termination of the chapel. 
The stalls for the monks will be continued 
a considerable portion of the way down 
the nave, for which arrangement there 
are examples to be found in Westminster, 
Gloucester, Winchester, Tewkesbury, St. 
Alban’s, and Norwich. The choir is 
bounded westward by a large and hand- 
some stone roodloft, occupying one bay 
of the nave. It is supported by three 
open arches (the side ones containing 
altars), and surmounted with appropriate 
painting and other enrichments. The 
rood itself is fifty feet high, and has 
images of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John. By the rules of the Cistercian 
order the loft will be used for all its 
ancient purposes, and will be provided 
with standards for lights, and other requi- 
site furniture. At about ten o’clock on 
the day above named, the monks set out 
from the temporary buildings they occu- 
pied, and walked in procession to the new 
abbey, which is about a quarter of a mile 
distant. On arriving thither the cere- 
mony of consecration was immediately 
commenced by Dr. Walsh. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. Wiseman, high mass 
being said by Dr. Morris. In the even- 
ing vespers were said for the first time, 
and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Mortis. 

On Thursday evening Sept. 5, the 
news of the reversal of the sentence on 
O’ Connell, &c. reached Dublin, and in a 
few minutes spread like wildfire. All 
parties had been prepared for a contrary 
decision. On the morning of the 6th 
the Richmond Bridewell became the 
grand scene of attraction, and in the 
evening the order for the release of the 
prisoners arrived. Shortly after seven 
o’clock they left the prison amidst the 
shouting of the mob, which followed Mr. 
O'Connell to Merrion-square, where he 
made a short speech and retired. On 
the next day (Saturday) a ‘great demon- 
stration” was made. According to ar- 
rangement, Mr. O’Connell repaired to 
the Circular Road near the Richmond 
Bridewell, when a procession, consisting 
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of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, the 
trades of Dublin, Odd Fellows, &c. &c. 
met him, and the whole, including all the 
tag-rag-and-bobtail of Dublin, marched 
in procession through the streets of the 
capital, and finally to the house of the 
Agitator, where he made another speech, 
and the day ended. On Monday a great 
meeting of the Repeal Association took 
place in the ‘* Conciliation Hall; ’* the 
Lord Mayor occupied the chair, On this 
occasion Mr. O’Connell addressed the 
meeting at great length, developing his 
new schemes of agitation. He proposes 
the assembling of a ‘‘ Preservative So- 
ciety for Ireland,’’ to consist of 300 gen- 
tlemen from the various counties in Ire- 
land, to meet on a certain day in Dub- 
lin; and their title to meet to be the 
handing in of 1002. each—they should 
have a treasurer of their own, and have 
the working of their own funds. He 
also threatens the impeachment of the 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and of her Majesty’s Attorney-General 
in Ireland. 

Sept. 6. ‘The infant Prince was christ- 
ened in the Queen’s private chapel at 
Windsor Castle, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of 
Oxford and Norwich. ‘The sponsors 
were Prince George of Cambridge, re- 
presented by his father the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Leinengen, represented by the Duke 
of Wellington, and her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 
represented by her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. The Prince received 
the names of Alfred Ernest Albert. 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager and 
Prince William of Prussia were also pre- 
sent at the ceremony; which was fol- 
lowed by a banquet at which the Earl of 
Liverpool presided at the north end of 
the table as Lord Steward, and the Earl 
Jermyn at the other end as Treasurer of 
the Household. 

Sept. 9. Her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert, with the Princess Royal, left Wind- 
sor Castle for a visit to Scotland. They 
embarked at Woolwich at half-past 8 a. M. 
on board the Royal Victoria and Albert 
steam yacht, commanded by Lord Adol- 
phus Fitzclarence, and landed at Dun- 
dee at half-past 8 A. M. on Wednesday, 
Sept. 11. They were received there 
under a triumphal arch, and started the 
same day for Blair Athol, the castle of 
Lord Glenlyon, where they have since 
remained, visiting the neighbouring sce- 
nery. 

The Greenwich and South-Easteru 
Railways.—Differences which have long 
prevailed between these companies hav- 
ing been brought to a conclusion, a treaty 
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has been arranged by which the South- 
Eastern Company become the purchasers 
of the Greenwich line. ‘The principal 
article in the agreement is—that a lease 
for 999 years to be granted by the Green- 
wich Company to the South-Eastern 
Company of the Greenwich Railway, and 
all the works and conveniences connected 
therewith, at arent of 36,000/. for the 
first year, to be increased at the rate of 
10007. per annum until it shall reach 
45,000/. per annum. Such lease to in- 
clude the land on either side of the rail- 
way, varying from twenty-four feet and a 
half, more or less, to thirty feet, to in- 
clude all the land reserved for widening 
the Greenwich line. The lease is to 
commence on the Ist of January, 1845, 
the terms of the agreement being subject 
to the approval of the shareholders of the 
two companies and the sanction of Par- 
liament. The whole of the engines, car- 
riages, and plant to be taken at a valua- 
tion, and delivered over to the South- 
Eastern Company on the Ist of January 
next in good working order. The ex- 
cepted lands and buildings may be pur- 
chased for 20,0007. before the 25th of 
September 1845, or parts of them to be 
bought at a valution. The result of this 
arrangement will be to give to the share- 
holders of the Greenwich line a dividend 
of about nine shillings per share for the 
first ten years, and after that period 
twelve shillings per share. The old pre- 
ference shares will still receive five per 
cent, 

Metropolitan Improvements.—Between 
Holborn and Oxford Street the line of 
a new street is in a state of considerable 
forwardness. The vaults for the houses 
on either side of the way are completed, 
and the width of the thoroughfare is now 
marked out; through the whole distance 
a sewer is formed about fifteen feet below 
the surface. When the whole length is 
finished there will be a direct communica. 
tion between Holborn and Oxford Street, 
avoiding the circuitous way by St. Giles’s 
church. While digging ground for the 
vault on the site which was formerly 
the area of ‘‘the Rookery,” the work- 
men met with some curious remains, 
Outside the walls, where stood the hos- 
pital for lepers, was found the root of a 
vine, in good condition. Several pieces 
of marble slabs were also taken out of 
the ruins of the above hospital, as alsoa 
marble slab with the following inscription 
on it:—‘* Buckeridge Street, 1688.” 
This street was built shortly after the fire 
of London, and out of some of the ma- 
terials publicly sold after that calamity, 


‘A quantity of wood excavated here (some 


of which is oak) was discovered te be in a 
charred state. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug. 30. Capt. C. B. Grey, 42d Foot, to be 
brevet Major in the army.—Robert Panting, 
of Leighton, co. Salop, esq. 2nd surv. son of 
the late Rev. Thos. P., and ndson of the 
Rev. Stephen a. M.A. Vicar of Welling- 
ton and Wrockwardine, by Josina, 3d dau. 
and coh. of Rev. Laurence Gardner, M.A. 
Vicar of High Ercall and Preb. of Lichfield, 
in compliance with the will of his cousin John 
Gardner, of Sansaw, co. Salop, esq. to take 
the name and arms of Gardner instead of 


Panting. 

. 2. The Duke of Cambridge has ap- 
pointed Edmond St. John Mildmay, esq. one 
of his Royal Highness’s a, 

Sept. 3. Arthur Symonds, esq. barrister at 
law, to be Registrar of Metropolitan Build- 
ings, and Wm. Hosking, esq. civil engineer 
(Professor of Construction and Architecture 
at King’s college, London), and James White 
Higgins, esq. architect and surveyor, to be 
the Official Referees of Metropolitan Build- 
ings, under the Act of the last Session of 
Parl. cap. 84. 

os 9. Major H. C. Rawlinson, C.B. of 
Bombay army, to accept the Persian order of 
the Lion and Sun, first class; and the order 
of the Dooranée empire, third class. 

Sept. 20. 63d Foot, Major A. C. Pole to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt, A. G. Sedley to be Ma- 
jor, vice Pole. 





Nava Promotions. 


To be Commodore of Second Class—W. Jones, 
of the Penelope. 

To be Retired Captain—Thomas Gallwey. 

To be Commanders—W. Southey, G. M. Hun- 
ter, J. B. Marsh, P. H. Dyke, H. C. Otter, G. 
Wodehouse, J. Sankey, and J. M. Potbury, 
Flag-Lieut. to Rear-Adm. Sir 8S. Pym. 

To be retired Commanders (of 1830)—R. E. 
Twigg W. Milne (), A. Dale, Wm. Smith 
(ce), James Wallace (b), James Fitzmaurice, 
and J. P. Blennerhasset. 

Appointments—Capt. Bullock to Porcupine; 
Capt. Robt. Smart, K. H. to Collingwood ; 
Capt. the Earl of Hardwicke to the Black 

le; Capt. R. Arthur, C.B. to the Vic- 
tory; Comm. W. J. C. Clifford to the Wol- 
verine 16; Comm. W. G. B. Estcourt to 
Eclair steam-ship. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament, 
Lancashire (North)—John T. Clifton, esq. 





EccLesiASTIcCAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. B. Stonehouse, to the Archdeaconry 
of Stow. 

Rev. G. N. Barrow, to be honorary Canon of 
Bristol. 

Rev. T. L. Strong, to be hon. Canon of Durham. 

Rev. R. J. Alderson, Wetherden R. Suffolk. 

Rev. S. E. Bathurst, Kibworth Beauchamp R. 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. E. P. Blunt, Longfleet P.C. Dorset. 

Rav. W. P. Borrett, — R. Glouc. 

Rey. J. S. Broderip, Cossington R. Leic. 

Rev. L. E. Brown, Dormington V. Heref. 

Rey. J. Charlesworth, St. Mildred’s Bread 
Street and St. Margaret’s Moses RR. London. 

Rey. G. P. Cosserat, Shelley P.C. Suffolk. 

. H. k, St. Barnabas R. Manchester. 
Rey, J. F, Edmunds, Castle Eden P, C, Duxh, 


Rev. J. P. Firman, Rode P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. Garrard, Wickham Skeith R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. G , Ashby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. P. Haslewood, Ardingley R. Sussex, 

Rev. H. Howell, Penrith and Llanfernach RR. 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rey. H. Hughes, Manerbier V. Pemb. 

Rev. J. Lister, Thorpe V. Surrey. 

Rey. S. P. Mansel, New Church, Bayston Hill 


P.C. 

Rev. N. Midwinter, St. Michael R. Winchester. 

Rey. G. Monnington, Bitteswell V. Leic. 

Rev. D. Moore, Camden Chapel P.C. Camber- 
well, Surrey. 

Rev. R. C. Patterson, Melmerby R. Cumb. 

Rev. R. Pritchard, Newbold-on-Stour R. Worc. 

Rev. H. E. Rackham, Witchford V. Isle of Ely. 

Rev. W. H. Roach, New Church, Whites Hill, 
Stroud, P. C. Gloucestershire. 

Rey. J. P. R. Shepard, Monkswood P.C. Monm. 

~~ ba Thompson, Gatcombe V. Isle of 

ight. 

Rev. G. Thornton, Sharnbrook V. Beds. 

Rev. H. Tull, St. John’s Church, Oldham, P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Watson, Mellor P.C. Derby. 

Rev. T. C. Whitehead, Holy Trinity P.C. 
Ramsgate. 

Rev. J.C. Wood, Toxteth Park P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. H. Woollcombe, Kingsteignton with 
Highweek V. Devon. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. R. D. Duffield, to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

The Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke, to the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Mr. Alderman Brown to be Chamberlain of 
London. 

Rev. C. Braddy, B.A. to be Second Master of 
the Western Grammar School, Brompton, 
London. 

Rev. H. Owen, to be Master of the Denbigh 
Grammar School. 

Rev. J. D. Watherstone, M.A. to be Head 
Master of the Monmouth Grammar School. 

Rev. Henry de Foe Baker, M.A. to be Warden 
of Brown’s Hospital, Stamford. 


BIRTHS. 

July 20. In Eaton-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Daw- 
ney, a son.—_—26. The wife of Alex. Cotton, 
esq. of Hildersham, Cambridge, a dau. 

Aug. 4. Mrs. John Pell Dainty, of Lod- 
dington Hall, a dau.—At Doddershall, near 
Aylesbury, the wife of G. Pigott, esq. a 
dau. 9. Lady Louisa Whitmore, a dau. 
—12. At Hawarden Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. 
Glynne, a dau.——15. At Westlodge, the wife 
of Capt. Wyndham, a dau.——aAt East Sutton 
Place, Kent, the wife of Sir Edmund Filmer, 
Bart. M. P. a son.——16. In Portman-st. the 
wife of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, M.P.ason. 
—17. Lady Norreys, a dau.—— 19. In Lowndes- 
st. Belgrave-sq. the Lady Marian Alford, a son. 
—20. At Cowslip-lodge, Wrington, the wife 
of Wm. Sugden, esq. a son.——21. At South- 
ampton, the wife of Capt, Forrest, 11th Hus- 
sars, a dau.——At Bath, the wife of Richard 
Ricardo, esq. a son.——At Tunbridge-wells, 
Lady Teignmouth, a son.——28. At Bourne- 
mouth, the wife of Alfred Caswall, esq. bar- 
rister, adau.——At Rowde, the wife of John 
Locke, esq. a dau. 
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Lately. At Edinburgh, Lady Elizabeth 
Douglas, a son.——In Halkin-street, Bel- 
ve-square, the Countess of Ducie, adau.—— 

t Geneva, the wife of Sir J. C. Thorold, Bart. 
a son.—-In Upper Harley-street, the Hon. 
Mrs. Petre, a dau.u——The wife of J. 8. Tre- 
lawny, esq. M. P. a son. At Down-place, 
Berks, the Hon. Mrs. Fitzmaurice, a son.—— 
At Swarland-park, the Hon. Mrs. Coulson, a 
son.——At Hampstead, Mrs. J. Gurney Hoare, 
ason.—In Belgrave-sq. Lady Cecilia Des Voeux, 
a dau.—At Gormanston Castle, the Hon. Mrs. 
T. Preston, a dau.—At Kidderminster, the 
Hon. Mrs. Claughton, a dau.——At Coptfold- 
hall, Essex, the wife of J. A. Hardcastle, esq. 
a dau.——At Richmond, the wife of J. Dennis- 
toun, esq. M.P. a son.——The wife of the Rev. 
B. Banning, Vicar of Wellington, Salop, a son 
and heir.—At Kensington Gore, the wife of 
James P. Barlow, esq. a dau.——At Dane-end, 
Herts, the wife of H. E. Surtees, esg. a dau.— 
In Wimpole-st, the wife of Dr. Clendinning, a 
dau.——At Hale Hall, Cumberland, the wife 
of Miles Ponsonby, esq. a son.——At Peterley- 
house, Bucks, the wife of Lt.-Col. Alves, a 
dau.— In Eaton-sq. the wife of Capt. Sir 
Thomas Bourchier, K.C.B. a son.——At East 
Cowes Park, the wife of G. Eyres Brook, esq, a 
son.——At Darsham House, Suffolk, the wife 
of Frederick Newton Dickenson, esq. of Siston. 
court, Gloucestersh. a dau.—aAt Upton Court, 
Herefordsh. the wife of William Lane, esq. a 
son and heir.—~At Belfast, the wife of Capt. 
Gladstone, R.N. M.P. a dau.——At Southsea, 
the wife of Capt. Chas. Paget, R.N,. a son.—— 
At St. John’s Cottage, Yarmouth, I. W. the 
wife of Capt. Graham Hamond, R.N. a dau. 
—At Ostend, the wife of C. J. Kemys Tynte, 


esq. a dau. 

Kept. 1. At Coton House, Warwicksh. the 
Lady Jane Johnstone Mg oe dau.——At 
Tissington Hall, Derbysh. the wife of William 
Fitz-Herbert, esq. a son.——6. At Brighton, 
the Lady Harriet B. Hamilton, a son.——7. In 
the Isle of Man, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Goldie 
Taubman, Scots Fusilier Guards, a son.—— 
Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, a dau.——— 
8. At Kintbury vicarage, Berks, the wife of 
James Coutts Crawford, esq. of Overton, 
Lanarkshire, a dau.——12. At Brighton, the 
wife of G. E. Eyre, esq. of Warrens, Wilts, 
a dau.—15. At Whitgift Hall, Goole, Yorksh. 
(the seat of Thos. Coulm, esq.) the wife of Capt. 
Sir James Clark Ross, R.N. a son.——20, At 
Downes, the wife of James Wentworth Buller, 
esq. a dau, 








MARRIAGES. 


June ill. At Guildsfield, Montgomeryshire, 
Thomas Edgworth, esq. of Wrexham, to Eliza- 
Jane, only child of James Robarts, esq. of 
Trelydan Hall, near es 

20. At Calcutta, Capt. R. N. Maclean, 2nd 
Grenadiers, A. D. C. to the Gov. Gen. to Flora- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. W. R. Gilbert, 
late of Exeter. 

22. At Bombay, C. Morehead, esq. M.D. 
E. I. Co.’s Service, to Harriett-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Archdeacon Barnes. 

July 13. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, Lieut.- 
Edmund Heathcote, sen. of H.M.S. Eurydice, 
third son of the Rev. Samuel Heathcote, of 
the New Forest, Hants, to Elizabeth-Lucy, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Law, K.H., com- 
manding the Royal Newfoundland Companies. 

23. At West Ham, Henry, eldest son of the 
late. Thos Gibson, esq. of Newcastle, to Annie- 
Catharine, eldest dau. of Thomas William 
Meeson, esq. of Stratford, Essex, and Meeson, 
Salop——aAt Hampton, Mr. Cochrane, son of 

-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the East India seas, to 


Births.—Marriages. 
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the eldest dau. of Rear-Admiral Sir G. F, Sey- 
mour, Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific. 

24. At Bathwick, Robert-Arthur, son of 
William Kinglake, a of Wilton House, 
Taunton, to Harriett-Salome, only child of the 
Rev. Loftus A. Cliffe, of Osborne-place, near 
Taunton.— At the Spanish Chapel, and at St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Signor Giovanni Tas- 
sinari, Officer of the ‘‘ Garde Noble” of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to | 
only dau. of the ja Hon. Sir Edw 
Thornton, G.C.B. of Wembury House, Devon. 
——At Chalfont St, Peter’s, Bucks, William 
James, esq. Madras Army, to Lucy, only child 
of Ralph Stevens, esq. of Uxbridge.—aAt 
Stonehouse, Capt. Thomas Lemon, Royal Ma- 
rines, to Anne, only dau. of Wm. Cowling 
esq. Royal Marines.——At Littleham, Richard 
Green, esq. of | ah Radnorsh. to Laura, 
dau, of the late R. H. King, esq. M.D. of 





Mortlake, At Watlington Oxon, John 
Fane, esq. jun. of Shirburn Lodge, eldest son 
of John Fane, esq. of Wormsley, to Eleanor, 


second dau. of Sir Henry Lambert, Bart. of 
Aston House, in the same onal 

25. At Brighton, the Rev. Alfred Spalding, 
B.A. to Caroline-Sarah, fourth dau. of the late 
Edw. Hayley, esq. of Kentish Town.—At Calne, 
Matthew-Henry, eldest son of the late Canon 
Marsh, Chancellor of Salisbury, to Eliza-Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Mr. Serjeant Merewether, 
of Castlefield, Wilts.\—At Shifnal, David 
Haig, esq. of Lochrin, Edinburgh, and Gleno- 

il, Forfarshire, to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the 
ate Rev. John Hayes Petit.——At St. John’s, 
the Rev. William Tennant, M.A. youngest son 
of the late Thomas Tennant, esq. of Leeds, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas Feetham, esq. of 
Milbank-st. Westminster. At Charlton, 
Edward Gylles Crooke, ~~ son of the late 
John Crooke, esq. Finchley, Barrister, to Eliza- 
Victoria, fourth dau, of A. C. Rea, esq. R.M. 
of Blackheath Park.——At Brighton, the Rev, 
Septimus Fairles, of St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
chaplain to the English residents at Bonn, to 
Emma-Jane, youngest dau. of Thomas Tourle, 
esq. At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 
Edward Norton, esq. surgeon, of Upper Baker- 
st. and Gloucester-pl. to Augusta, youngest 
dau. of the late John Pearson, esq. of the 
Inner Temple and Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, 
——At Leamington Prior’s, the Rev. James 
Knight Jennings, to Louisa, third dau. of the 
late Richard Paul Sayer, ~, 

26. At Saint James’s, Piccadilly, C. W. 
Stokes, ~« late of Zacatecas, Mexico, to 
Catharine-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Colmer, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and the 
Rookery, Yoxford, Suffolk. 

27. At Wandsworth, the Rev. Edward Bur- 
ridge, of Sidmouth, Devon, son of the Rey. 
William Burridge, of Bradford, Somerset, to 
Isaline, youngest dau. of Vickris Pryor, esq. 
of Baldock, erts.—-James Stansfield, jun. 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Caroline, second 
dau. of W. H. Ashurst, esq. of Muswell Hill. 
——At St. Pancras, D, Pugsley, esq. to Mary- 
Anne, only dau, of Jolin Darlington, esq. 

29. At Eckington, the Hon. Wellington 
Henry Stapleton Cotton, only son of the 
Viscount Combermere, to Susan-Alice, eldest 
dau. of Sir George Sitwell, Bart. of Renishaw, 
Derbyshire.——At Homington, Wm.-Wadham, 
son of the late Capt. Young, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Andrews, esq. of Salisbury. 

30. At Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, Capt. 
Charles Richards, R.N. C.B. late of H. M. 8. 
Cornwallis, to Matilda-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Gunner, esq. of Bishop’s Waltham,—— 
At Coventry, Richard Kevitt Rotherham, jun. 
esq. to Helen, youngest dau. of the late John 
Ry We esq. of Hertford House, near Coventry. 
——At Handsworth, George Fred. Muntz, esq. 
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eldest son of G. F. Muntz, esq. M.P. Ley Hall, 
Staffordshire, to Marianne-Lydia, third dau. 
of the late William Richardson, esq. of Cal- 
cutta.——At Marylebone, the Rev. Edward 
Healey Thompson, M.A. Curate of St. James’s, 
Westminster, eldest son of Robert Thompson, 

. of Salisbury, late of Bath, to Harriet- 
Diana, youngest dau. of the late Nicolson Cal- 
vert, esy. M.P.——At Binfield, Capt. Mitchell, 
of the Gren. Guards, to Sarah, only dau. of the 
late H. D. Lowndes, esq.——At ‘Tavistock, 
Devon, R. J. S. Robins, esq. of Tavistock, to 
Eliza-Ann, second dau. of C. V. Bridgman, 
esq.—The Rev. Richard Keats, Vicar of 
Northfleet, Kent, to Matilda-Eliza-Louisa, 
only dau. of Major Kelly, Commander of Til- 
bury Fort.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. 
David Price, R.N. of Lanthew, co. Brecon, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late John Taylor, 
esq. Maize-hill, Greenwich.——At Marylebone, 
the Rev. Robert Abercrombie Denton, M.A., 
Rector of Stower Provost, Dorset, to Mary- 
Frances-Matilda, fourth dau. of the late George 
Wroughton, esq. of Adwicke-hall, Yorkshire. 
——aAt Stonehouse, Adolphus George Eyde, 
esq. R.N. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut. Thomas Eyre, R. N.—At St. James’s, 
Edward Beckett, esq. of Hunter-st. Bruns- 
wick-sq. to Caroline, third dau. of Mr. Evans, 
of Pall Mall.——At Rotherhithe, Capt. John 
Pook, of Dublin, to Susan-Maria, dau. of 
William Hartree, esq. of Rotherhithe.——At 
Edinburgh, William James Turquand, 7 
Bombay Civil Service, son of the late W. 
Turquand, esq. B.C.S. to Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. James Michael, H.E.I.C.S, 
—At Erington, Leicestersh. Alfred Whitby, 
esq. of Warbleton Priory, to Anne, only child 
of the late Edward Gregory, gent. of Thurl- 
aston, Leicestersh.— At Chester, the Rev. 
Thomas Hoster Chamberlain, Rector of Ruf- 
ford, Lancash. to Mary-Elizabeth-Christian, 
only dau. of the Rev. James Slade, Canon of 
Chester, and Vicar of Bolton-le-Moors. At 
Piddlehinton, Dorset, the Rev. T. Rolsey Mas- 
kew. B.A. of Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge, 
to Emily, fourth dau. of John Baverstock 
Knight, esq. of West Lodge, near Dorchester. 

31. At Trentham, George John Marquess 
of Lorn, — son of the Duke of Argyll, 
to Lady Elizabeth-Georgiana-Leveson-Gower, 
eldest dau. of the Duke of Sutherland.—aAt 
Liverydole, near Exeter, the Rev. Joseph 
Corfe, M.A. one of the Priest Vicars of Exeter 
Cathedral, and Rector of St. Petrock, in that 
city, to Frances-Mary, dau. of Pitman Jones, 
esq. of Saint Eloys, in Heavitree——At Man- 
ceter, Warwicksh. G. J. Sale, esq. of Ather- 
stone, to Charlotte, dau. of the late Mr. Bur- 
rows Kirby, of Bodicote, Oxfordshire. 

Lately. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Henry Blagrave, esq. only son of Anthony 
Blagrave, esq. of Bingham’s Melcombe, Dor- 
set, to Sarah, third dau. of the late Richard 
Soyers, esq. of Greenwood, near Dublin, and 
niece to Lord and Lady Talbot de Malahide. 
—At Cheltenham, George R. L. Annesley, 
Lieut. in the Austrian Cavalry, son of the late 
Hon. Robert Annesley, and nephew of the late 
Earl Annesley, to Millicent, dau. of the late 
Miles Mundy French, esq. of the co. Derby, 
and Jersey Villa, Cheltenham.——At Dover, 
Godfrey Wills, esq. co. Roscommon, to Eliza- 
beth-Udney, second dau. of William Robert 
Wills, esq. of Suffolk House, Cheltenham, and 
Castlerea, co. Roscommon.——In Hanover- 
sq. Lord John Chichester, son of the Marquess 
of Donegal, to Caroline, dau. of H. Bevan, 
es 





i. 

Aug.1. At Doncaster, Thomas Cree, jun. 
esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Maria-Bishop, youngest 
dau. of G. C. Walker, esq. At Chelsea, 





James, eldest son of James Turner, esq. of 





[ Oct. 


Beckenham, Kent, to Drucilla, second dau. of 
John Maynard, esq. Maynard-pl. King’s-road, 
Chelsea. At Ealing, Charles OReilly, esq. 
of Naples, to Emily, second dau. of the late 
John Winter, esq. of Heathfield Lodge, Acton. 
—At Worth, Sussex, Peter Laurie, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Fanny, 
third dau. of ee Hulbert, esq. of Eaton- 
sq. and Rowfant, Sussex.——At Wath, York- 
shire, the Rev. William Senior Salman, M.A. 
Vicar of Elmton, Derbyshire, and Perpetual 
Curate of Shire Oaks, Notts, to Charlotte, 
dau. of James Simpson, esq. fof Wath.——At 
Camberwell, Alexander, youngest son of Saml. 
Bevington, esq. of Wandsworth Common, to 
Louisa, second dau. of Abraham de Horne, 
esq. of Homerton.—At Plymouth, Henry 
William Dickinson, esq. solicitor, Poole, to 
Margaretta-Eliza-Courtenay, fourth dau. of the 
late John Scobell, esq. of Holywell House, 
Tavistock.——At West Cowes, the Rev. Henry 
Charles Knight, M.A. of Bognor, Sussex, only 
son of the late Hon. F. Knight, of Bognor 
Lodge, and grandson of Charles, eighth Lord 
Dormer, to Katherine-Paterson, dau. of the 
late T. A, Minchin, esq. of the Grove, Hants, 
—-At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Henry 
Sugden, esq. second surviving son of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, to Marianne, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Colonel Cookson, of 
Neasham Hall, Durham.——At Northenden, 
Cheshire, the Rev. Charles Michael Turner, 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Turner, Commanding 
the Southern District, Ireland, to Louisa, 
fourth dau. of the late Thomas William Tat- 
ton, esq. of Withenshaw Hall, Cheshire. ——At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, William Baker, esq. 
Capt. 9th Bengal Cavalry, to Frances-Roupell, 
eldest dau. of James Alexander Simpson, esq. 
of Queen-square.-—At Exeter, John George 
Smith, esq. late of Manor House, Crediton, to 
Emma, widow of the late Francis Brewin, jun. 
esq. and youngest dau. of the Rev. John Savill, 
late of Colchester.—At Cheltenham, John 
Walcot, eldest son of the Rev. C. Walcot, of 
Bitterley Court, Salop, to Mary-Sophia-Bam- 
fylde-Foster, second dau. of Sir'Thos. Phillipps, 
Bart. of Middle Hill, Worcestershire. 

3. At Hampstead, Capt. Puget, R.N. to 
Mary-Laurents, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Philip Godfrey, Rector of Ayot St. Law- 
rence, and of Aston, Herts.——At Greenwich 
Capt. Timothy Smith, H.C.S., to Mary, secon 
dau. of George Randell, esq. of Croom’s Hill, 
Blackheath.——At St. Marylebone, William 
Henry Turner, esq. jun. to Augusta, only dau. 
of the late Henry Holden Turner, esq. of St. 
John’s Wood ——At St. Pancras, New-road, 
Edward Graham, esq. second son of Sir Robt. 
Graham, Bart. of Esk, Cumberland, to Ade- 
laide-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Jas. 
Dillon Tully, esq. M.D. Deputy Inspector Gen. 
of Hospitals at Jamaica. 

5. At Tours, in France, Monsieur Alfred 
Jameron, to Louisa-Cecilia, only dau. of the 
late Hon. and Rey. Thomas Alfred Harris.—— 
At Watermillock, Cumberland, the Rev. J. 
Tinkler, B.D. Senior Fellow and Tutor of Cor- 
pus Christi Coll. Cambridge, and Rector of 
Landbeach, Cambridgesh. to Rebecca, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Hutchinson, of Horrock 
Wood, Ullswater. 

6. At Tormoham, R. Henry Bartlett, esq. 
of Pryor House, Wellington, to Emily-Emma- 
Carpenter, second dau. of the late John Price 
Warington, esq. of Hayes, Middlesex. —— At 
Isleworth, Benjamin, third son of Benjamin 
Elam, esq. of Leicester-sq. to Elizabeth-Dixon, 
youngest dau. of Charles H. Stanbrough, esq. 
of Isleworth.——At Abberton, Charles Henry 
Hawkins, esq., second son of the late Wm. 
Hawkins, esq. of Colchester, to Sarah-Jane, 
eldest dau. of John Bawtree, esq. of Abber- 
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ton.——At Caversham, Thomas Fraser Sande- 
man, esq. late Capt. 73d Regt. to Amelia, 
fourth dau. of William Crawshay, esq. of Ca- 
versham Park, Oxon, and Cyfarthfa Castle, 
Glamorgansh.—-At King’s Norton, the Rev. 
Patrick M. Smythe, youngest son of the late 
Hon. David Smythe, of Methven, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice in Scotland, 
to Anne-Gertrude, second dau. of the late R. 
E. E. Mynors, esq. of Wetheroak Hill, Worc. 
——At Colton, Major James Johnston, late 
44th ~_. to Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Joseph Penny, esq. Bridgefield, Lancash.— 
At the Catholic Chapel, Spanish-pl., and after- 
wards at St. Pancras Church, John Crowch, 
eldest son of John Christopher, esq. of Glou- 
cester-place, Portman-square, to Laura, third 
dau. of the late Charles Cuerton, esq. of Bed- 
ford-row.——At Belgrave, Leicestersh., John 
Howcutt, esq. of Leicester, to Susan, second 
dau. of the late John Higginson, gent. 

7. At Lambeth Palace, Lord Claude Hamil- 
ton, M.P. brother to the Marquess of Aber- 
corn, to Elizabeth-Emma, second dau. of 
Rear-Adm. the Hon. Granville Leveson Proby. 
—At Ainstable, Cumberland, George Henry 
Carleton Sunderland, esy. R.N. to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Story, Royal 
Art.—At Sproughton, Suffolk, the Rev. Wm. 
Wallace, Rector of ‘Thorpe Abbat’s, Norfolk, 
to Rosetta, youngest dau. of the late John 
Josselyn, esq. of Sproughton.—At Hutton 
Manse, David Bogue, esq. Publisher, of Fleet- 
st. to Alicia, second dau. of the Rey. John 
Edgar, Minister of Hutton. At St. Pan- 
cras new Church, W. Thorne, esq. of Con- 
naught-Terr. Edgeware-road, late of Barn- 
staple, to Mary, relict of Robert Summers, 
esq. H.E.1.C.8S. —— At Clairnes, Wm. Coker 
Godson, esq. of Harrington, esq. nephew of 
Rich. Godson,esq. M.P. and grandson of the late 
Robert Coker, esq. of Mappowder, Dorset, to 
Millicent-Elizabeth-Emma, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Davies, of the Tythings, 
Worcester, and grand-dau. of the late R. 
Coker, esq. of Mappowder, Dorset. 

At Plymouth, William Augustus Byrne, 
esq. surgeon, of London, son of J. F. Byrne, 
esq. formerly of Scots Fusilier Guards, and 

rand-nephew of the late Lord Crawford and 
Caen, to Elizabeth-Anna- Maria, dau. of the 
late Comm. J. Yule, R.N.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Thomas Hartshorne, esq. of Silk- 
more House, Stafford, to Susanna, widow of 
John Nash, esq. of Rose Hill, Worcester.—— 
At Camberwell, Jolin Woollett, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Amelia-Vaughan, only dau. 
of James Jones, esq. of Park-st.——At Wor- 
cester, Charles, poner son of the late Thos. 
Evans, esq. of Hereford, and Secretary to his 
Lordship, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Corles, esq. of the College Precincts, Worces- 
ter.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas 
Hayley, esq. of the Hon.East India Co.’s Serv. 
to Bertha-Lliza, dau. of Robert Kirby, esq. of 
Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park. —Vincent Baron 
de Tuyll, Chamberlain to the King of the 
Netherlands, to Charlotte-Henrictta, second 
dau. ef the late John Mansfield, esq. and 
grand-dau. of the Rt. Hon. Sir James Mans- 
field.——The Rev. W. Garnton Mills, son of 
the Rev. W. Mills, Rector of Shellingford, 
Berks, to Maria, eldest dau. of Robert Henry 
Hurst, esq. M.P. of Horsham Park, Sussex. 
——Frederick L. Slous, esq. of Crescent-pl. 
Mornington-cres. to Elizabeth-Russell, eldest 
dau. of John Clipperton, esq. of Bedford-row. 
—aAt Totteridge, James Peard Ley, esq. of 
Cumberland, eldest son of Jas. Smith Ley, esq. 
of Durrant House, Devon, to Louisa S. ‘Tulk, 
second dau. of Charles Augustus Tulk, esq. of 
‘Totteridge Park, Herts, and Duke-st, West- 
minster.—-—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
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George Archibald Leach, Royal Eng. fourth 
son of Thomas Leach, esq. of Russell-sq. to 
Emily-Leigh, eldest dau. of Edward Leigh 
Pemberton, esq.——At Hadham, Herts, - 
mund Sexten Pery Calvert, esq. second son of 
the late Nicholson Calvert, esq. M.P. of Huns- 
dor House, Herts, to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Sir John Campbell, K.C.T.S.—At Kensing- 
ton, ‘Thomas Fraser Barclay, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, and Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. to 
Lucy, dau. of William Bruce, ~*~ M.D. o 

Kensington.-——At Paddington, John Borrer, 
esq. of Brighton, eldest son of John Borrer, esq. 
banker, of Portslade, Sussex, to Amelia-Daven- 
port, only surviving dau. of Rowland Yallop, 
esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park.——At Whit- 
church, Hants, Major Hadfield, Madras Army, 
to Marianne-Atkins, niece of George Twynam, 
esq. of Whitchurch.—dAt Canterbury, Wm, 
Augustus Guy, M.D. to Georgina-Lucinda, 
second dau. of Major Frederick ag Royal 
Art.——At Aller, Somerset, Henry Blanshard, 
jun, esq. of Lombard-st. to Miriam, youngest 
dau. of the late James Hyde, esq. of Aller. 

9. At Birmingham, Frederick Giles, esq. of 
the Oaklands, Handsworth, to Rose, second 
dau. of Thomas Pemberton, esq. of Warstone 
House, near Birmingham.——At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, the Rev. Villiers Henry 
Plantagenet Somerset, Rector of Honiton, son 
of the Jate Lord Charles Henry Somerset, to 
Frances-Dorothea, eldest dau. of John Henry 
Ley, esq. of Trehill. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr. Charles James 
Scott, of London, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
James Scott, M.D. R.N. late of the Roy. Naval 
Hospital, Haslar.——At Hertford, —— 
Coward, esq. of Shaldon, to Julia-Ayshford, 
widow of Dr. Barry, of Torquay.——At Mil- 
ton-next-Gravesend, Major James Agnew, 
Colonial Secretary, Dominica, to Helen-Caro- 
line, third dau. of Henry Brandon, esq. of 
Gravesend. At Dover, David Davies, esq. of 
Lower Belgrave-st. Eaton-sq. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of James Capel, esq. of Fitzroy-sqg.——At 
Broadwater, Sussex, Henry, third son of John 
James, Secondary of London, andof Worthing, 
esq. to Charlotte-Marriott, second dau. of the 
late Thomas F. Rance, esq.—-At Sholden, 
Kent, Thomas Baker May, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Nancy-Eliza- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late John Banks, esq. 
of Halling, Kent, and grand-dau. of the late 
Sir Edward Banks. 

12. At Paris, Edward John Woollett, esq. 
of Rouen, to Marianne, second dau. of John 
Arthur, esq. late of Vernon, France.——At 
Hull, Thomas Wood, esq. of Chelsea, to Sarah 
second dau. of Henry Blundell, esq. of Hull 
and London. 

13. At Chelsea, the Rev. James O’Brien, 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Cottenham, to 
Octavia, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Hopkinson, esq. of Cadogan-pl. and ent- 
st. and of Wotton, Gloucestersh.——At Bush- 
berry, the Rev. Robert Corbett, third son of 
‘Twedale Corbett, esq. of Tettenhall, to Maria- 
Simmonds, youngest dau. of John Pountney, 
esq. of Low Hill, Staffordshire.——At Horn- 
sea, Yorksh. Henry James Perry, esq. Fellow 
of Jesus Coll. Cambridge, and Principal Secre- 
tary to the Lord Chancellor, to Eliza-Agnes, 
youngest dau. of the Jate Joshua Robinson, 
esq.——At Greenwich, Andrew Murray, esq. 
of Woolwich, second son of Andrew Murray, 
esq. Of Murrayshall, Perthshire, to Marianna- 
Palmer, dau. of Henry Francis, esq. of Maze 
Hill, Greenwich.— At Northborough, North- 
amptonsh. Grainger Lawrence Towers, esq. of 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, to Eliza, second 
dau. of Mr. W. Clark, of Northborough. 
At Hadleigh, Richard Newman, esq. of Had- 
leigh, eldest son of Richard Newman, esq. of 
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the Priory, Kersey, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Henry Offord, esq. of the Hall, Hadleigh. 
— At Trinity Church, Regent’s-park, Francis- 
Vere, second son of E. V. Holloway, esq. 


Ensham, Oxon, to Julia-Jefford, second dau. of 


Mr. G. C. Davy, Maida Hill, Paddington, and 
late of Old, Northamptonsh.——At Greenwich, 
Andrew Murray, esq. of Woolwich, second 
son of Andrew Murray, esq. of Murrayshall, 
Perthsh., to Marianna-Palmer, dau. of Henry 
Francis, esq. of Maze-hill.——At West Derby, 
Richard Potter, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, only son of the late Richard 
Potter, esq. of Manchester, to Lawrencina, 
only dau. of Lawrence Heyworth, esq. of Yew 
Tree, near Liverpool.——At Paddington, Thos., 
son of James Cox, = of Broad-green-place, 
Surrey, to Frances-Maria, dau. of the late 
Edward Rishton, esq. of Elswick Lodge and 
Preston, Lancashire——At Wootton Wawen, 
Warwicksh. Aris Henry Nourse, esq. of Bir- 
mingham, to Henrietta-Charlotte, dau. of the 
Rey. Poyntz Stuart Ward, of Henley-in-Arden. 
— At Bushberry, the Rev. Robert Corbett, 
third son of Uvedale Corbett, esq. of Tetten- 
hall, Staffordsh. to Maria-Simmonds, youngest 
dau. of John Pountney, esq. of Low Hill. 

14. At Streatham, Surrey, John Garratt, 
esq.of Bishop’s Court, Devon, to Sarah-D’Oyly, 
youngest dau. of the late Christopher Aplin, 
esq. of Atterbury, Oxon.——At Greenwich, 
Edwin Morton Abbott, esq. of Bromley, Mid- 
dlesex, to Elizabeth-Georgina, dau. of Geddes 
Simpson, esq.——At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, 
Major — Jones, Prince Albert’s Hussars, 
to Anne-Maria, dau. of Joseph Neeld, esq. 
M.P. of Grittleton House, Wilts.———At 
Poughill, Henry Robson Colling, esq. solicitor, 
Ghekeunpton to Elizabeth-Caroline, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. John Williams, R.N.——At 
Marylebone, Lewis Upton, esq. of Glyde Court, 
co. Louth, late 9th Lancers, to Isabella- 
Georgina, only child of the late William Henry 
Feilde, esq. of Netherfield House, Herts.—— 
At Nice, the Comte Theobald de Regnauld de 
Parcien, only son of the Marquess de Parcien, 
to Janetta-Sarah, dau. of the late Capt. Nagle 
Lock, R.N. and nddau. of the late Adm. 
Lock, of Haylands, I. W.—At St. Pancras, 
Mr. Dugald E. Cameron, of Buckingham 
Chambers, Adelphi, to Maria-Rosetta, second 
dau. of Abraham Cooper, —_ R.A. of New 
Milman-street.——At Christ Church, Maryle- 
bone, Edward William Cox, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Rosalinda-Alicia, 
dau. of John S. M. Fonblanque, esq. of Hamil- 
ton-terr. St. John’s Wood.——At Lingfield, 
Surrey, Lieut.-Col. J. T. Leslie, C.B. Bombay 
Art. to Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Cranston, esq. of East Court, Sussex. 

—At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Christopher 
Francis Holmes, esq. Capt. in the Army, to 
Anne-Aniss, second dau. of Mr. Harding, of 





‘Braintree, Essex.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 


sq. Robert Murray Nott, esq. 64th Bengal 
Nat. Inf. second surviving son of Major-Gen. 
Sir W. Nott, G.C.B. to Emily, third dau. of the 
late John M‘Intosh, esq. of Upper Berkeley-st. 
Portman-sq. and of Williamfield, Portobello, 
Scotland.——At Liverpool}, John, son of J. B. 
Brancker, esy. of that town, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of James Bateson, esq. of St. George’s 
Hill, Everton.——At Ealing, Alfred Von Lang, 
third son of Dr. Lang, of Bedford-sq. to Eliza, 
second dau. of the late John Vernon, esq. 

15. At Plymouth, Herbert Fillis, esq. of 
Norley House, Devon, to Sarah-Dorothea, dau. 
of the late Thomas King, esq. of the Manor 
House, North Huish.——At Reading, the Rev. 
A. F. Smith, to Emma, second dau. of the late 
Harry Harmood, esq. At Great Ness, 





Salop, the Rev. Charles Orlando Kenyon, son 
11 


of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, of Pradoe, to 
Matilda-Eloisa, only dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Calveley Cotton, Vicar of Great Ness.——At 
Hampton, Capt. Wentworth Bayly, Madras 
Grenadiers, eldest son of the late Wentworth 
Bayly, esq. of Weston-hall, Suffolk, to Harriet, 
third dau. of the late Sir Ambrose Hardinge 
Giffard, Chief Justice of Ceylon.——At Clap- 
ham, George B. Lefroy, esq. of Piccadilly, to 
Charlotte, second dau. of the late Edward 
Dolman, esq. of Clapham Common.——Thos. 
Leach, jun. esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, eldest son of Thomas 9 
esq. of sags ag 2 and nephew of the late 
pigut Hon, Sir John Leach, Master of the 
Rolls, to Sarah, only surviving dau. of the late 
John Green, esq. of St. John’s, Bedford.—— 
At Collingbourne, James Shuter, esq. of Kint- 
bury, Berks, to Susan, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. H. Wilson, Rector of Collingbourne Du- 
cis, Wilts.——At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Jas. 
Woodhouse, esq. to Emily-Euphemia, dau. of 
J. Hopper, esq.——At Blairdow, Redcastle, 
William Murray, esq. Mains of Kilcoy, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of Alexander Mackenzie, 
esq. late of Kearnsary.—— At Cippenham 
House, Bucks, Joseph John Geary Cholmonde- 
ley, only son of Joseph Cholmondeley, esq. of 
Nottingham-pl. Regent’s Park, and Britwell, 
Bucks, to Lady ~~ Turner, of Cippenham 
House.——At the Isle of Wight, Alexander 
Oswald, . M.P. son of the late Richard 
Alexander Oswald, esq. and nephew of James 
Oswald, esq. of Auchincruive, M.P. to Lady 
Louisa Johnstone, widow of Sir Frederic 
Johnstone, Bart. of Westerhall, and only dau. 
of the late Earl of Craven.—aAt Reading, 
the Rev. Hart Smith, late Curate of St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Chapel in that town, to Emma, 
second dau. of the late Harry Harmood, esq. 

17. At Kennington, Mr. Henry Cornfoot 
Cheeswright, to Eliza-Mary, second dau. of 
James oolner, esq. of Kennington.——At 
Burneston, the Earl of Mulgrave to Miss 
Laura Russell, niece of the Dowager Duchess 
of Cleveland. At Plympton St. Mary, 
Devon, Edward Sydenham Markland, - 
only son of Capt. John Duff Markland, R.N. 
C.B. of Handley House, Dorset, to Caroline, 
dau. of George Eastlake, esq. of Plymouth. 
—At St. Marylebone, William Delves, esq. 
of Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, to Sarah, 
second dau. of Robert Arnall, esq. of Elm- 
tree-road, St. John’s Wood.——At Exeter, 
John Coke Fowler, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
and of Duffiel:i Bank, near Derby, to Augusta- 
Maria, youngest dau. of John on, esq. of 
Mount Radford, Exeter.——At Alkborough, 
Lincolnsh. William-Henry Cooper, esq. late 
8th Hussars, eldest son of the late W. H. 
Cooper, esq. of Pains Hill, Surrey, to Jemima- 
Octavia, re dau. of William Hale, esq. 
of Acomb. 

19. At Geneva, Charles Bernard Alexandre 
de St. Romain, eldest son of Monsieur de St. 
Romain, of Chémerie in Ardéche, to Henri- 
etta-Jane, youngest dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Amos Robert Godsile Norcott, C. B. 
and K.C.H. 

20. At Winterfield House, East Lothian, 
Lieut. Anderson, Royal Art. to Rachel-Wade, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Anderson, of Win- 
terfield, K. H.—At Christchurch, Maryle- 
bone, Charles Robert Thompson, esq. to Caro- 
Petey gg prs dau. of Col. West, 
Lieut.-Gov. of Landguard Fort.——John Ran- 
dall, esq. M. B., of Middleton, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Pope, 

ent. of Blaxhall, Suffolk.n———At Lee, Kent, 

Villiam Bovill, esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of J. H. Bolton, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, and of Lee. 
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Eart or Mountnornis. 

July 23. At Arley Castle, Stafford- 
shire, aged 74, the Right Hon. George 
Annesley, second Earl of Mountnorris 
(1793), ninth Viscount Valentia, co. 
Kerry (1621), and Baron Mountnorris of 
Mountnorris Castle, co. Armagh (1628) ; 
eighth Baron Altham, of Altham, co. 
Cork (1680) ; the premier Baronet of 
Ireland (1620), F.R.S., F.S.A., and 
F.L.S., and a Vice-President of the Li- 
terary Fund. 

The Earl of Mountnorris (who was 
better known by the title of his youth, 
when Lord Valentia,) was born Dec. 7, 
1770, at Arley Castle, one of the seats of 
his maternal ancestors the Lytteltons, the 
eldest son of Arthur first Earl of Mount- 
norris by his first wife, the Hon. Lucy 
Fortescue Lyttelton, only daughter of 
George the first and celebrated Jord 
Lyttelton, and heiress to her brother 
Thomas second Lord Lyttelton. 

He received the early part of his educa- 
tion at Upton-upon-Severn, under the 
tuition of the clergyman of that place. 
He was subsequently removed to Stan. 
ford in Worcestershire, and placed under 
the care of the Rey. Dr. Butt, one of the 
King’s chaplains, until he reached his 
fonrteenth year, at which period he went 
to Rugby school, then raised to a very 
flourishing condition by the abilities and 
management of Dr. James. At sixteen 
his Lordship was entered of Brazenose 
college, Oxford, where he continued only 
a short time in consequence of his enter- 
ing the army. In 1789 he visited France, 
and fixed his residence chiefly at Stras- 
burg, with a view of facilitating his ac- 
quirement both of the German and French 
languages. On the appearance of the 
troubles in France, and the prospect of a 
soy rupture with England, his Lord- 
ship returned to his native country. Upon 
his marriage, in 1790, he quitted the arm 
and settled at his estate of Arley, whic 
was bequeathed to him by his uncle, 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton, in 1779. At 
this beautiful and picturesque spot Lord 
Valentia continued to reside until June, 
1802, at which period he embarked for 
the East Indies, with the intention of 
putting in execution a long-formed and 
favourite project of visiting the principal 
districts of those celebrated and extensive 
regions, together with many other inter- 
esting and remote countries. He was at- 
tended on his travels by his draughtsman 
and secretary, the late Henry Salt, esq. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXII, 


F.R.S., the nephew of his Lordship’s 
former tutor and friend, Dr. Butt, and 
whose Egyptian collections have been 
added to the British Museum.* His 
Lordship returned to England at the close 
of the year 1806, and in 1809 appeared, in 
three volumes quarto, his ‘‘ Voyages and 
Travels in India, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, 
and Egypt, 1802—6.’’ A second edition 
was published in 1811, in six volumes 
octavo, with one in quarto, of plates. 

In 1808 his Lordship was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Yarmouth 
in the Isle of Wight, and sat until the dis- 
solution in 1812. He succeeded to the 
Irish peerage on the death of his father, 
July 4, 1816. 

The Earl of Mountnorris married, 
Sept. 3, 1790, the Hon. Anne Courtenay, 
eighth daughter of William second Vis- 
count Courtenay, and sister to the late 
Earl of Devon; and by that lady, who 
died Jan. 6, 1835, he had issue two sons, 
both deceased: 1. George-Arthur, Vis- 
count Valentia, who died March 16, 1841, 
without issue, having married in 1837 
Frances-Cockburn, only daughter of the 
late Charles James Sims, esq.; and 2. 
the Hon. and Rey. William Annesley, 
who died in 1830, unmarried, 

The earldom of Mountnorris has be- 
come extinct. The other titles are in- 
herited by Arthur Annesley, esq. of 
Bletchingdon House, Oxfordshire, the 
representative of Francis, sixth son of the 
first Viscount Valentia ; from which son 
the Earl Annesley is also descended, in a 
junior line. The present Lord Valentia 
married Eleanor, daughter of Henry 
O’Brien, esq. of Blatherwycke house, co. 
Northampton, and has a numerous family. 

The late Earl’s estates in England and 
Treland devolve on his nephew, Arthur 
Lyttelton Macleod, esq. of Broadwas 
Court, Worcester, eldest son of the late 
Major- Gen. Norman Macleod, C.B. and 
his lordship’s sister, the Lady Hester 
Annabella Annesley. 

The will and three codicils of the Earl 
of Mountnorris have been proved in the 
Prerogative Court by Arthur L., M‘Leod, 
esq. (the nephew), and E. R. Nicholas, 
esq. (his lordship’s solicitor), the execu- 
tors. His lordship gives an annuity of 





* Mr. Salt became Consul-general in 
Egypt. He died in that country Oct. 
30, 1827, and a memoir of him will be 
found in our Magazine for April 1828, p. 
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3007. per annum to his sister Lady Anna- 
bella M‘Leod (since deceased on the 14th 
August, at the baths of Lucca); to his 
nephew John M‘Leod, 1,000/.; to his 
nephew Edward M‘Leod, 1 ,000/., but this 
last legacy (to Edward M‘ Leod) is revoked 
bya codicil ; and to his niece Miss M‘Leod, 
1,000/. ; to one of the alleged illegitimate 
children of his late son (Viscount Valenti) 
1,0002., and to two others 500/. each; tothe 
Rey. J. Allen, Rector of Arley, 500/. ; to 
his wife, 2002. ; and legacies to two of their 
children. By a codicil he directs that a 
sum not exceeding 10,000/. be laid out in 
the improvement of Arley Castle, which, 
together with the collections of paintings, 
statues, antiquities, &c. it contains, are to 
descend as ‘‘ heir-looms,” an inventory of 
them being first made, in order that the 
collection may remain undisturbed. He 
also gives one year’s wages to his ser- 
vants above what may be due to them. 
The personal property is sworn under 
10,0002. ; but this is an unimportant item 
compared with the value of his large es- 
tates in Staffordshire and the adjoining 
counties. The will is of extreme length, 
and dated 1841, 





Viscount Powerscourt. 

Aug. 11. At the Crown hotel, Ro- 
chester, in bis 30th year, the Right Hon. 
Richard Wingfield, sixth Viscount Pow- 
erscourt, of Powerscourt, co. Wicklow, 
and Baron Wingfield, of Wingfield, co. 
Wexford (1743). 

His Lordship was born Jan. 18, 1815, 
the only son of Richard the fifth Viscount, 
by his first wife, Lady Frances Theodo- 
sia Jocelyn, eldest daughter of Robert se- 
cond Earl of Roden. He succeeded to 
the title, at an early age, Aug. 9, 1836. 
In 1837 he came forward, with Mr. 
Bruges, on the Conservative interest, to 
wrest the representation of Bath from the 
Radical party, and after a strong contest 
was successful, the poll terminating as 
follows :— 


Lord Powerscourt . 1087 
W. H. L. Bruges, esq. 1024 
Major-Gen. C. Palmer 962 


J. A. Roebuck, esq. . 910 
At the last election in 1841, however, 
the Radicals recovered their ascendancy, 
and his Lordship was in the minority, 
Mr. Roebuck being restored to his seat, 
with Lord Dunean for his colleague. The 
poll was thus :— 


Lord Duncan P 1223 
J. A. Roebuck, esq. 1167 
W. H. L. Bruges, esq. 930 
Lord Powerscourt . 926 


His Lordship had visited Italy for the 
benefit of his health, and was on his re- 
turn when seized with his fatal attack at 





Osirvary.— Viscount Powerscourt.—Lord Keane. 


(Oct. 
Rochester. His disease was consump- 
tion. 

Lord Powerscourt married, Jan. 20, 
1836, his cousin Lady Elizabeth Frances 
Theodosia Jocelyn, eldest daughter of 
Robert third and present Earl of Roden, 
and has left issue two sons, the Right 
Hon. Mervyn now Viscount Powers- 
court, born in 1836 ; aud the Hon. Mau- 
rice Richard Wingfield, born in 1839. 

His body was conveyed to the family 
vault in Ireland for interment, and his 
funeral took place on the 20th of August 
at Powerscourt, co. Wicklow. More 
than 500 of his tenantry attended, attired 
in scarfs and hatbands. 





Lorp KEANE. 

Aug. 26. At Burton Lodge, Hamp- 
shire, of dropsy, in his 64th year, the 
Right Hon. Sir John Keane, Baron 
Keane, of Ghuznee in Affghaunistan, and 
of Cappoquin, co. Waterford, G.C.B. 
and K.C.H.; Lieut.-General in the 
army, Colonel of the 43d regiment. ' 

He was the second son of the late Sir 
John Keane, of Belmont, co. Waterford, 
(who was created a Baronet in 1801,) by 
his first wife, Sarah, sister of John 
Keiley, esq. of Belgrove. He entered 
the army ata very early age, his commis- 
sion as Ensign being dated in 1793. He 
was appointed to a company in the 124th 
Foot the 12th Nov. 1794; he was on 
half-pay from 1795 till the 7th of Nov. 
1799, when he obtained a company in the 
44th Foot, which corps he joined at Gi- 
braltar. During the campaign in Egypt, 
he served as aide-de-camp to Major-Ge- 
neral Lord Cavan ; ard he was present in 
the actions of the 13th and 21st of March, 
1801. The 27th of May, 1802, he ob- 
tained a Majority in the 60th; he re- 
mained in the Mediterranean on the Staff 
till March, 1803, when he returned to 
England. The 20th August, 1803, he 
was Lieut.-Colonel in the 13th Foot, 
which he joined at Gibraltar early in 
1804. He served the campaign of Mar- 
tinique in 1809, and was present at the 
siege of Fort Dessaix. The Ist of Jan. 
1812, he was appointed Colonel in the 
army; and the 25th of June fo!lowing, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the 60th Foot. His 
reputation was then such that, imme- 
diately on his arrival at Madrid, he was 
intrusted with the command of a brigade 
in the third division, in which he served 
until the end of the war with France, in 
1814, and was present at the battles of 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and 
Orthes ; the action at Vic Bigorre, battle 
of Toulouse, and the minor actions of 
that war. He attained the rank of Ma- 
jor- General June 14,1814, He received 
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the Egyptian medal, and a cross and two 
clasps for Martinique, Vittoria, Pyre- 
nees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse, 

In August 1814 he was appointed to a 
command ordered for particular service, 
and on his arrival at Jamaica, being se- 
nior officer, he assumed the command of 
the military force destined to co-operate 
with Vice-Admiral the Hon, Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, for the attack on New 
Orleans and the province of Louisiana. 
On the morning of the 23d of De- 
cember he effected a landing within 
nine miles of New Orleans, and the same 
night, with only 1800 bayonets on shore, 
repulsed a serious attack of 5000 of the 
enemy, assisted by three large armed ves- 
sels on their flank. He held the com- 
mand until the 25th, when he was super- 
seded by the arrival of Major-General Sir 
Edward Pakenham, who took the com- 
mand of the entire army. ‘The day after 
the arrival of that general officer he was 
appointed to the third brigade, and was 
engaged and present in the affairs of the 
28th of December and Ist of January, as 
also at the assault made on the enemy’s 
fortified lines on the morning of the 8th 
Jan. 1815, when he was severely wounded 
in two places, 

Sir John Keane afterwards passed 
eight years in Jamaica, in the interesting 
period from 1823 to 1830, as Commander- 
in-chief of the forces; and, during a year 
and a half of the time, he administered 
the civil government also, 

In the year 1833 he succeeded Sir 
Colin Halket as Commander-in-chief of 
the army in Bombay ; and, after nearly 
six years’ service in that presidency, on 
the 29th Oct. 1838, he received autho- 
rity from the Government of India to or- 
ganize and lead into Scinde a force in- 
tended to co-operate with the army then 
on the north-west frontier of India under 
the command of Sir Henry Fane. In the 
month of December following, however, 
Sir Henry forwarded his resignation to 
head-quarters, and the command of the 
combined forces devolved upon Sir John 
Keane. He was now called upon to lead 
a considerable army, and to conduct ope- 
rations requiring much discretion, deli- 
cacy, and tact in dealing with those half- 
friendly powers, whose existence is one 
of the greatest difficulties in the govern- 
ment of a semi-civilized land. With the 
Open co-operation, and often in opposi- 
tion to the secret intrigues, of these wa- 
vering friends, the British Commander 
in India has much to do. In this delicate 
intercourse, it has been remarked, “ Sir 
Jobn Keane was not intended by natural 
qualities to obtain success. We accord- 
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ingly find him much censured for the 
hauteur with which he treated the Ameers 
of Scinde, and there are not wanting 
many persons who attribute the fatal dif- 
ficulties into which those unfortunate 
princes plunged themselves to the open 
suspicion and irritating manner in which 
they were treated about this period. 

“ To go through the whole of the cam- 
paigns in which Lord Keane served in 
India would exceed our present limits, 
and throw but little additional light upon 
the professional character of a commander 
who is said to have been more lucky than 
skilful, and to whom—whether in justice 
or in envy—the sobriquet of ‘ the fortu- 
nate youth’ was attached by those whose 
wounded feelings or disappointed hopes 
made them more alive to his extraordinary 
fortune than to that degree of skill and 
ability which he must be supposed to have 
possessed. He is charged with having 
almost invariably underrated the services 
of the Company’s troops, and with not 
having done full justice to the distin- 
guished merits of Sir William Nott, Co- 
lonel Dennie, and others whose skill and 
gallantry are now universally acknow- 
ledged.” (Times.) 

Lord Keane, however, received the 
thanks of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company on Dec. 18th, 1839, 
while on the 11th of the same month he 
was raised to the peerage, and obtained a 
pension of 2000/. a-year for his own life 
and that of his two immediate successors 
in the peerage, added to which were the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament in 
the month of February, 1840, the thanks 
and approbation of the Governor-General, 
Jfétes and entertainments at Bombay, ban- 
quets at the London Tavern, and other 
marks of royal and public approbation, 
There can, of course, be no wish in any 
quarter to deny that he commanded the 
forces of the Queen and the Company on 
more than one occasion when brilliant 
victories were achieved; but it cannot 
be concealed that no commander of 
modern times has been more severely 
criticised ; and that the memorable victory 
ot Ghuznee did not obtain for Lord 
Keane that unqualified approbation which 
conquests of equal magnitude usually pro- 
cure for the General commanding-in-chief. 

Lord Keane attained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General, July 22, 1839, and re. 
ceived the colonelcy of the 43d Regiment 
(the Monmouthshire Light Infantry) in 
August, 1839. 

Lord Keane married first, in 1806, 
Miss Smith, second daughter of the late 
Lieut.-General Sir John Smith, by 
whom he had issue several children; and 
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secondly, in August, 1840, Miss Char- 
lotte Maria Boland, youngest daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Boland. 

He is succeeded in his pension and 
peerage by his fifth child and eldest son, 
whom he called after the great commander 
of his early years. The present peer bears 
the names of Edward Arthur Wellington, 
and, having been aide-de-camp to his 
father when in command of the Army of 
the Indus, may be presumed to have 
shared in the honours of that campaign. 
He is a Captain in the 37th Foot, and a 
Major in the army. 





Sir CHarves Watson, Bart. 

Aug. 26. At Wratting Park, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 93, Sir Charles Watson, 
of Fulmer, co. Bucks, Bart. 

He was born on the 9th June 1751, 
the only son of Rear- Adm. Charles Wat- 
son, by Rebecca, eldest daughter of John 
Francis Buller, esq. ‘His father had 
greatly distinguished himself in the ac- 
tion of the 3d May, 1747, and subse- 
quently held the command of the East 
India station. In consideration of the 
great services he had rendered to his 
country, George II. conferred a baronetcy 
on him, but before the patent of the crea- 
tion was completed he died, and that dig- 
nity was eventually conferred on his son, 
the deceased, then in his ninth year. It 
is probable that there is no survivor of 
those who enjoyed the title in that reign. 

The late Baronet married, July 16, 
1789, Juliana, daughter of the late Sir 
Joshua Copley, Bart. by whom he leaves 
issue the present Baronet, Sir Charles 
Wager Watson, und six daughters: 1. 
Juliana, married in 1824 to the Rev. 
Thomas Calvert, D.D.; 2. Cecil, married 
in 1821 to Richard Greaves Townley, 
esq. of Fulbourne, co. Cambridge; 3. 
Anna-Maria, married in 1833 to John 
Bendyshe, esq. of Barrington and Knees. 
worth, co. Cambridge; 4. Henrietta, 
married in 1823 to the Rev. William 
Acton; 5, Catharine- Harriett ; 6. Char- 
lotte, married in 1824 to John Gibbons, 
esq. eldest son of Sir John Gibbons, 
Bart. ; and 7. Marianne, married in 1833 
to the Rev. Alexander Cotton. 

The present Baronet was born in 1800, 
and married in 1827 Jemima-Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Charles Garth Col- 
leton, esq. of Haines-hill, Berks, and has 
issue. 





Vice-Apmirat Hots. 

June 23. At his residence, Highfield, 
Southampton, aged 80, Aiskew Paffard 
Hollis, esq. Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

This officer entered the Reyal Navy in 


1774, under the protection of Captain 
(afterwards Vice-Admiral) Parry, with 
whom he served as a midshipman, on 
board the Linx, Lizard, and Acteon, in 
the West Indies and British Channel. 
He subsequently joined the Vigilant, of 
64 guns, which formed part of Admiral 
Keppel’s fleet, and was warmly engaged 
in the action with M. d’Orvilliers, off 
Ushant, July 27,1778. His promotion 
to a Lieutenancy took place Jan. 22, 
1781; and from that period until July 27, 
1793, he served successively in the Sea- 
ford, of 24 guns, Pegase 74, Narcissus 
24, and Andromeda frigate. At the 
latter period he was removed by Rear- 
Admiral Alan Gardner into his flag-ship, 
the Queen, a second rate, then on the 
West India station, but soon after at- 
tached to the Channel fleet under the 
orders of Earl Howe, and engaged in the 
memorable victory of June 1, 1794. 
Among those who were seriously hurt in 
the conflict, but whose names were not 
reported as such, was Lieut. Hollis, who 
received a severe contusion in the head by 
a splinter. On the 23d June 1795, the 
Queen formed part of Lord Bridport’s 
fleet in the affair off l’Orient, on which 
occasion three French ships of the line 
were captured. Some time after this 
event Lieut. Hollis accompanied Vice- 
Adm, Sir Alan Gardner into the Royal 
Sovereign, a first rate; and he continued 
to serve with that distinguished officer 
till Nov. 1, 1796, on which day he was 
promoted to the rank of Commander in 
the Chichester, a 44-gun ship, armed en 
flute, intended to form one of a squadron 
about to be placed under the orders of 
Lord Hugh Seymour, for the reduction 
of the Manillas. 

On the 10th Nov. 1797 Capt. Hollis, 
being at the Cape of Good Hope, received 
an order from Rear-Adm. Pringle, Com- 
mander in Chief on that station, to as- 
sume the temporary command of the 
Jupiter, and proceed with that ship to the 
advanced anchorage of Robin Island, 
where the Crescent frigate was then 
lying in a state of mutiny, and whose 
crew he was directed to reduce to imme- 
diate obedience. ‘The Crescent was met 
by the Jupiter coming into Table Bay, 
towed under the batteries, her ringleaders 
secured, brought to trial, and punished. 
On the 16th of the same month Captain 
Hollis was posted into the Tremendous 
74, bearing the Rear-Admiral’s flag ; and 
a few weeks after appointed to the Vin- 
dictive, a small frigate, in which he was 
ordered home as convoy to a large fleet 
of East Indiamen. On his arrival in 
England the Directors of the East India 
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Company presented him with a valuable 
piece of plate. His advancement to post 
rank was confirmed by the Admiralty 
Feb. 5, 1798; and the Vindictive, owing 
to her bad condition, was paid off May 
4th following. 

On the 8th June 1801, Capt. Hollis 
obtained the command of the Thames, a 
32-gun frigate, in which he performed a 
most essential service on the 13th of the 
following month, by heaving off from the 
shoals of Conil, and with great exertions 
towing into Gibraltar, the Venerable 74, 
commanded by the gallant Sir Samuel 
Hood, who, when eagerly pursuing the 
French ship Formidable, forming part of 
the combined squadrons attacked by Sir 
James Saumarez, in the Gut, on the pre- 
ceding night, had unfortunately grounded, 
and lost all his masts. 

Shortly after this event Capt. Hollis, 
in company with the Hon. Capt. Dundas 
of the Calpe sloop of war, destroyed a 
number of the enemy’s coasters in the 
bay of Estapona; and on the 21st Sept. 
following the boats of the Thames board- 
ed and carried a Spanish privateer of four 
guns. He was afterwards employed on 
the coast of Egypt and in the Mediter- 
ranean until the peace of Amiens. The 
Thames was paid off Jan. 15, 1803. 

In the ensuing autumn our officer com- 
missioned the Mermaid, of 32 guns; and, 
after cruising for some time in the Chan- 
nel, escorted a fleet of merchantmen to 
the West Indies. In Oct. 1804 he was 
sent by Sir John T. Duckworth, the 
Commander in Chief at Jamaica, to re- 
connoitre the harbour and arsenal of the 
Havannah; and on the 16th of the fol- 
lowing month, whilst lying there and 
preparing to entertain the Spanish offi- 
cers at that place, he received informa- 
tion which induced him to believe hosti- 
lities with Spain were about to commence 
in Europe, and that it was most probable 
the government of Cuba were already in 
possession of similar information. In 
this situation prompt measures only could 
save the Mermaid from detention, and 
he immediately determined to cut and 
run out with the land-breeze ; but to his 
mortification the night was perfectly 
calm. The ship, however, was unmoored 
without causing any alarm, and at day- 
break, whilst the public authorities were 
deliberating on the propriety of detaining 
her, she warped out clear of the batteries. 

There being at this time some valuable 
English merchant vessels in the Havan- 
nah, Capt. Hollis lost no time in ap- 
prising them of their situation, and ren- 
dering them every assistance in his power 
to avoid the threatened danger. The 
Mermaid remained off the port three or 
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four days, and in that time her boats 
brought out several vessels which she 
afterwards convoyed through the Gulf; 
and thus was saved, through the prompti- 
tude and exertions of Capt. Hollis, pro- 
perty to a considerable amount, which 
would otherwise have been confiscated. 
The Mermaid was subsequently employ- 
ed in blockading some French ships in 
the Chesapeake, and affording protection 
to the British trade between Nova Scotja 
and the West Indies ; but being at length 
found defective, was ordered to England 
with a homeward-bound fleet, and on the 
20th Aug. 1807 put out of commission. 

Capt. Hollis’s next appointment was, 
March 16, 1809, to the Standard, 64, 
forming part of the Baltic fleet under Sir 
James Saumarez, by whom he was en- 
trusted with the command of a small 
squadron sent to reduce the Danish 
island of Anholt; which service was most 
ably effected. 

Early in 1811 the Standard was or- 
dered to convoy a fleet of merchantmen 
to Lisbon and Cadiz, and to join the 
squadron employed iu the defence of the 
latter place. On the 16th April in the 
same year, he was removed into the 
Achille, of 80 guns, and attached to the 
fleet blockading Toulon. He _ subse- 
quently visited Malta, from thence went 
to the protection of Sicily, and was ulti- 
mately ordered to the Adriatic, where he 
continued about eighteen months, em- 
ployed in blockading the French and 
Venetian squadrons at Venice. The 
Achille being in want of repair, was 
obliged to return to England in the sum- 
mer of 1813, on which occasion Captain 
Hollis escorted home the Mediterranean 
trade. 

After refitting his ship, and command. 
ing the blockade of Cherburg for some 
time, our officer, in the month of May 
1814, was ordered to take charge of some 
outward-bound East India ships, and 
other vessels bound round Cape Horn, 
which he saw in safety to a certain lati- 
tude; when he detached them to their 
different destinations, and proceeded 
himself to reinforce Vice- Adm. Dixon at 
Rio Janeiro. On his return from South 
America, in company with the squadron, 
in the autumn of 1815, the Achille was 
put out of commission, and he remained 
on half pay until Sept. 17, 1816, when he 
obtained the command of the Rivoli 74, 
stationed at Portsmouth, in which ship 
he continued until Feb. 18, 1817, when 
she was also paid off, in consequence of a 
further reduction of the naval force. On 
the 11th Sept. 1818 he commissioned the 
Ramillies, another third rate, which he 
commanded nearly three years, occa- 
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sionally hoisting a broad pendant as se- 
nior officer at Portsmouth, during the 
absence and after the demise of Sir 
George Campbell, the Commander-in- 
chief on that station. In 1819 and 1820, 
when his Majesty George IV. visited 
Portsmouth, Capt. Hollis had the ho- 
nour of dining with his royal master, on 
the day of whose coronation he was no- 
minated to one of the Colonelcies of 
Royal Marines. He attained the rank 
of Rear-Admiral in 18.., and that of 
Vice-Admiral in 1837. 





Masor-Geverat Epwarp Scort. 

July 26. At Bath, aged 82, Major- 
General Edward Scott. 

This officer entered the service by pur- 
chase in 1780, as Ensign in the 11th 
Foot, and purchased a Lieutenancy in the 
same regiment in 1781. He was placed 
on half.pay at the peace, and re-purchased 
on full-pay into the 13th Foot in 1787, 
and a company in that regiment in 1790, 
at which period he went to the West In- 
dies with his regiment on the expectation 
of a war with Spain. In 1794 and 1795 
he served with distinction in St. Domingo, 
where he commanded the post Bissetin at 
Port au Prince during eight days, when 
the enemy incessantly fired shot and shells 
into the post from sun-rise to sun-set, 
and every night threatened to storm. The 
highest approbation and thanks of the 
Commander of the Forces, Major-Gene- 
ral Horneck, were expressed in General 
Orders on this occasion. 

Capt. Scott was pr_moted to the Ma- 
jority of the 13th infantry, Sept. 1, 1795. 
He served in the disturbances and rebel- 
lion in Ireland in 1797, 1798, and 1799. 
In 1800 he embarked with his regiment 
on the secret expedition, under Sir James 
Pulteney, against Ferrol, Cadiz, &c. In 
1801 he served under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, in Egypt, and was present at 
the actions of the 8th, 13th, and 2\st of 
March, and at the siege and surrender of 
Alexandria. In the action of the 13th he 
received a severe contusion on his breast 
from a musket-ball, which penetrated his 
cross-belts and clothing. For these ser- 
vices he received the Egyptian medal, and 
the Turkish order of the Crescent. He 
became brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Jan. 
1, 1801. In 1804 he served at Gibraltar, 
during the whole period when that garri- 
son was desolated by the most malignant 
fever on record. The 7th of May, 1807, 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 96th regiment; and he served with 
that corps several campaigns in the West 
Indies. The 25th July, 1810, he re- 
ceived the brevet of Colonel, and he com- 
manded in that year the island of St. 


Croix. In Jan. 1813, on the death of 
Major-Gen. Harcourt, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of St. Croix, Colonel Scott, as 
commander of the troops in that con- 
quered island, succeeded to the adminis- 
tration of the government, civil and mili- 
tary. In this command he was shortly 
superseded by the appointment of a senior 
officer; and from his high sense of feel- 
ing on this and other disappointments, 
and sinking under ill health, the conse- 
quence of long and arduous service in va- 
rious and unhealthy climates, he solicited 
to retire, which was allowed, 1814, with 
the permission to retain his rank as Ma- 
jor-General in the army, to which he had 
been promoted on the 4th of June, 1813. 





Rean-Apmirat GALWeyY. 

Aug. 9. At an advanced age, Edward 
Galwey, esq. Rear- Admiral of the White. 

He entered the Navy on the 19th 
February, 1786, and obtained his com. 
mission of Lieutenant June 24, 1793. 
Towards the close of 1797, when the 
Vanguard of 74 guns was commissioned 
for the flag of Sir Horatio Nelson, Mr. 
Galwey was selected by that officer to act 
as his First Lieutenant, from which cir- 
cumstance it may be concluded that he 
had already served under that celebrated 
commander, and shared in some of his 
battles. Be that as it may, we find the 
following short account of him in a 
letter from Nelson to Earl St. Vincent, 
dated May 8, 1798: 

‘“*My First Lieutenant, Galwey, has 
no friends, and is one of the best officers 
in my ship.” 

During the dreadful conflict in Abou- 
kir Bay, Aug. 1, 1798, Lieut. Galwey 
was sent in the only boat which had not 
been cut to pieces by the enemy’s shot 
to assist the distressed crew of |’ Orient 
(which had blown up), and subsequently 
to take possession of le Spartiate. He 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
in consequence of that ever memorable 
victory ; and during the latter part of the 
war he commanded the Plover, an 18-gun 
sloop, employed on Channel service. His 
post commission bore date April 29, 


Captain Galwey commanded the Dryad 
frigate during the expedition against 
Walcheren in 1809, and in 1811 he was 
actively employed on the north coast 
of Spain, in co-operation with the Pa- 
triots or National party. 

On the 23d Dec. 1812, he drove a 
French national brig of 22 guns on the 
rocks near Isle Dieu, where she was 
completely wrecked ; the Dryad on this 
occasion was bulled several times by shot 
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from the shore, and her foremast badly 
wounded, but not a man burt. 

Returning from Newfoundland, March 
26, 1814, Captain Galwey fell in with the 
Clorinda, a French frigate, endeavouring 
to escape from the Eurotas of 46 guns, 
with which ship she had a very severe 
action on the preceding day. The enemy, 
having only bis fore-mast standing, and 
more than one third of his crew already 
killed and wounded, struck his colours on 
receiving one shot from the Dryad, after 
an absurd attempt to obtain terms pre- 
vious to his surrender, Captain Galwey, 
atter towing the captured frigate into 
port, was put out of commission. He 
attained the rank of Rear- Admiral Jan. 
10, 1837. 





JosHua ScHOLEFIELD, Ese. M.P. 

July 4. After a short illness, in his 
70th year, Joshua Scholefield, esq. of 
Edgbaston Grove, Birmingham, M.P. for 
that town, a Director of the National 
Provincial Bank of England, of the Lon- 
don Joint Stock Bank, and of the Metro- 
politan Assurance Society. 

Mr. Scholefield was well known for 
the active part he took in the polities of 
Birmingham, where he was a banker and 
merchant. When the Reform of Parlia- 
ment was in agitation, he became a Vice- 
President of the Political Union ; and on 
Birmingham being constituted a Parlia- 
mentary Borough, he was elected one of 
its first members in conjunction with 
Thomas Attwood, esq. also a banker, and 
the head of the Political Union. Both 
members pledged themselves to resign 
their seats whenever a majority of their 
constituents expressed themselves dissa- 
tisfied with their Parliamentary conduct. 
Mr. Attwood resigned in Jan, 1840; but 
Mr. Scholefield has maintained bis seat 
at each of the three General Elections 
which have occurred since 1832, though 
there has always been a contest, and on 
the last occasion the Radicals were severely 
pressed by Mr. Richard Spooner on the 
part of the Conservatives, which gentle- 
man has now been returned upon Mr. 
Scholefield’s demise. 

As athorough Radical, Mr. Schole- 
field was the advocate of ‘Triennial Par- 
liaments, the vote by ballot, free-trade, 
and the immediate abolition of slavery; 
but he was a general supporter of the 
Whig government. 

He was three times married ; first, in 
1804, to the second daughter of C. Cot- 
trell, esq.; secondly, in 1824, to the 
youngest sister of his first wife; and 
thirdly, in 1835, to Mary-Anne, daughter 
of the late Thomas Rose Swaine, esq. of 
London, and the Grove, Highgate, 
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His body was interred in Edgbaston 
churchyard, attended by a large company 
of his friends. 





Joun Darton, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

July 27. At Manchester, in his 78th 
year, John Dalton, D.C. L. Oxon., 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb., President of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester. 

Dr. Dalton was born at Eaglesfield, 
near Cockermouth, in Cumberland, on 
the 5th of September, 1766, of respecta- 
ble parents, members of the Society of 
Friends. He gave early indications of 
mathematical ability. In 1781 he be- 
came a mathematical teacher in Kendal, 
from whence he contributed largely upon 
mathematical, philosophical, and general 
subjects, to the two annual works called 
the ‘* Gentleman’s ” and ‘ Lady’s Diary.” 
In 1728 he commenced his meteorologi- 
cal observations, which he continued 
throughout his life. In 1793 he pub- 
lished an octavo volume of ‘‘ Meteorolo- 
gical Observations and Essays.’’? In the 
same year he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
the New College, Mosley-street, Man- 
chester, and continued to hold his office 
until the college was finally removed to 
York. 

In 1808 he published ‘* A New System 
of Chemical Philosophy,’ and a second 
Part in 1810. He also frequently con- 
tributed to Nicholson’s Journal, the 
Annals of Philosophy, and the Phi- 
losophical Magazine, as well as to the 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Mancheser, of which, 
for half a century, he was an active 
member, having, together with his friend 
Dr. Edward Holme, M.D., F.L.S., 
been elected on the 25th of April, 
1794. Indeed they were the oldest sur. 
viving members of the society, with the 
sole exception of Sir George Philips, 
Bart., who became a member in 1785. 
Dr. Dalton had been President of this 
society since 1817. He was elected Fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1821 or 1822, 
and was also a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh and of several foreign 
colleges. In 1826, he was presented with 
a gold medal by the Royal Society for his 
scientific discoveries; and in 1833 the 
sum of 2,000/. was raised by his friends 
and townsmen for the erection of a statue 
to perpetuate his remembrance. The task 
was entrusted to Sir Francis Chantrey, 
who brought to the execution of his sub- 
ject a warm admiration of the man, anda 
proportionate desire to do him justice ; 
and the statue when completed was depo. 
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sited in the entrance hall of the Royal 
Manchester Institution. 

The University of Oxford did itself 
high honour in conferring on the septua- 
genarian philosopher the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law. During Dr. Dalton’s visit 
to London, about 1833, it was thought by 
his friends that it would be proper (if not 
inconsistent with his private feelings,) 
that he should be presented to the King, 
and in that case that the robes to which 
his academic degree entitled him would 
be the fittest costume for him at the levee. 
The Lord Chancellor (Brougham) being 
made acquainted with these feelings, not 
only immediately approved of them, but 
offered himself to present Dr. Dalton to 
the King. Dr. Dalton having been made 
acquainted with the usual forms, agreed 
in the propriety of the view taken by his 
friends, and attended the levee. King 
William received the philosopher very 
graciously, and kindly relieved the little 
embarrassment of such an unusual position, 
by addressing to him several questions re- 
ons the interests of the town of Man- 
chester. 

The mortal remains of this highly-es- 
teemed individual were interred on the 
12th August in a vault in Ardwick Ceme- 
tery, about a mile and a half distant from 
Manchester. The body lay in state at 
the Town Hall, on Saturday, Aug. 10, 
and the public were allowed to pass 
through the room during the greater part 
of the day. At 11 o’clock on Monday 
the procession moved from the Town 
Hall in the following order :— About 500 
members of various societies, 22 carriages, 
300 gentlemen, !0 carriages, 100 mem- 
bers of the various institutions, 36 car- 
riages, the last of which contained the 
Mayor of Manchester. The hearse, drawn 
by six horses. Six mourning coaches, 
drawn by four horses each, containing the 
relatives and friends of the deceased, fol- 
lowed by the members of the Philosophi- 
cal Society. The procession moved 
through the principal streets of the town, 
and was joined near the cemetery bya 
large body of the Society of Friends. 
Most of the mills and workshops were 
closed, as were also the whole of the shops 
in the principal streets of the town. The 
vault in which the body was laid was al- 
lowed to remain open until five o’clock 
in the evening, during which period many 
thousand persons viewed the coftin. 





James Mircuett, LL.D. F.G.S. 
Sept. 3. At 3, Bedford Circus, Exeter, 
the house of his nephew Mr. Templeton, 
aged 58, James Mitchell, LL.D., F.G.S., 
&c. formerly Secretary of the British 
Annuity Company, London, 
12 


Dr. Mitchell was a Scotchman, edu- 
cated at Aberdeen, where he received 
the degree of LL.D. He came to Lon- 
don poor, but not so poor as many of his 
countrymen, as he had ten pounds in his 
pocket. For some years he was a school- 
master, then a private teacher; he then 
rose to be secretary of the Star Insurance 
Company. He had travelled much, and 
observed well, He was the author of 
many works of Travels, Philosophy, and 
the Arts.* 

A Lecture in proof of the System of 
the Planets being inhabited. 1813. 8vo. 

Psa System of Short Hand. 1815. 
mo 


A Tour through Belgium, Holland, 
along the Rhine, and through the North 
of France, in the summer of 1816. 1817. 
8vo. 

Dictionary of History and Biography. 


mo. 

Dictionary of Chemistry and Geology. 
12mo. 

Dictionary of Mathematics. 12mo. 

Natural Philosophy. 12mo. 

Astronomy. 12mo. 

First Lines of Science. 12mo. 

Universal Catechist. 12mo. 

He took an active part in establishing 
or supporting the various Literary and 
Philosophical Societies that have sprung 
up in the Metropolis during the last 
twenty years, and frequently lectured 
gratuitously for them. His manuscript 
works, descriptive of the Geology of 
London and its neighbourhood, extend to 
many folio volumes; and whilst in the 
Geological Society, many were more 
brilliant in inventing and itlustrating their 
beautiful but perhaps sometimes fanciful 
theories—no one was clearer and more 
minute in detailed description of what he 
had actually seen. His opinion seemed 
to be, that, although Geology was fast 
advancing to a perfect science, still there 
was need of very close observation, before 
theories were laid down, which subse- 
quent discoveries might tend to over- 
throw. His volumes of Illustrations of 
Antiquities Ancient and Modern, Maps, 
Prints and Portraits of Illustrious Scotch- 
men, cannot perhaps be excelled.. They 
could only have been collected at consi- 
derable expense, by a long residence in 
London, and by one intimately acquainted 
with the History and Literature of his 
native country and the other subjects he 





* This statement is derived from an 
Exeter paper, and the titles which fol- 
low are inserted by ourselves. We men- 
tion this, lest any of them should prove 
to belong to another writer of the same 
name, dit. Gent. Mag. 
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has illustrated. These volumes, gene- 
rally accompanied with manuscript de- 
scriptions, are left to the King’s College 
and University of Aberdeen, where he 
was educated. 

Dr. Mitchell acted under three Parlia- 
mentary Commissions—first, as Actuary 
in forming the Statistics for the Factory 
Inquiry ; then, as Sub-Commissioner on 
the Hand-loom Weavers’ Commission ; 
and lastly, on the Inquiry into the Con- 
dition of Women and Children in the 
Mines and Collieries of this Kingdom. 
In the debate on the bill for relieving the 
worse than West India Slavery of Women, 
and we may say of Infants, in our Mines, 
his opinion was frequently referred to in 
both Houses of Parliament, especially by 
Lord Ashley, the benevolent promoter of 
the bill. ‘To the duties of this last Com- 
mission, uniting both his favourite pur- 
suits of Geology and Statistics, he de- 
voted more labour and attention than bis 
constitution could stand. His bodily 
strength was great, but he had overworked 
his brain. In June 1843 he had a stroke 
of paralysis, and a very heavy fall; and 
on Sunday Sept. 1, a sudden fit of apo- 
plexy rendered bim for ever afterwards 
unconscious. 





Smion Anstey O’FrErract, Esa. 

Lately. Simon Ansley O’Ferrall, Esq. 
of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 

Mr. O'Ferrall was the younger brother 
of an eminent surgeon of the same name 
in Dublin; both being the sons of the 
late Simon O’Ferrall, Esq., a gentleman 
highly esteemed for his benevolence and 
his public virtues, and well known as the 
founder of three charitable institutions 
still existing in Dublin. 

In the year 1828 Mr. Ansley O’ Ferrall 
resolved, before entering any profession, 
to travel for a few years ; and being even 
then, though very young, curious on the 
subject of laws and governments, he 
wished, as he said himself, ‘‘ to see how 
the new system worked in America,” 
and accordingly directed his course first 
to the United States. His letters thence 
to friends in London and Dublin, being 
full of original and acute observations, 
were handed about, and excited a good 
deal of attention. 

Having spent two years travelling 
through America, a winter in Paris, and 
some time rambling through France, he 
returned to England, and was then (May 
1831) much pressed to publish his letters. 
It was just at this time that Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s work on America made its appear- 
ance; and the publisher having seen one 
of Mr. O’Ferrall’s letters in the hands of 
a literary friend, quickly remarked, that it 
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contradicted some of that lady’s opi- 
nions, and mentioned circumstances which 
seemed to account for the severity of her 
remarks. In this way Mr. O’ Ferrall 
was encouraged to prepare his letters for 
the press; and thus appeared, in 1832, 
‘©A Ramble of Six Thousand Miles 
through the United States of America.” 

Being now engaged, with all the natural 
ardour of his constitution, in the stud 
of the law, he could not spare muc 
time to extend the various matter col- 
lected in his letters. Many of those who 
afterwards listened with pleasure in 
society to his animated description of 
men and manners in America, have re- 
gretted that he had not given in his work 
more of those amusing details of which 
he evidently possessed so large a fund. 
But profound statistical views, and lucid 
and eloquent vindication of the rightsof the 
native Indians, formed the higher ground 
on which his mind preferred to dwell. 
He meant not to make a popular book, 
and was indifferent to mere literary fame. 
The interest he took in the condition of 
the native Indians had induced him to 
travel 300 miles through their villages in 
orderto make himself acquainted with their 
character and habits, and he poured freely 
into his pages all he had learned respecting 
their position and prospects. 

In 1835 he published a pamphlet on 
Bulwer’s ‘‘ England and the English,” 
controverting some of its law and politics, 

Upon being called to the English bar, 
he followed the bent of his own mind in 
prosecuting still deeper researches into 
the philosophy of the law, and published 
in 1837 the fruits of his extensive reading 
and keen reflection in his large work, en- 
titled ‘“¢ An Exposition of the Law of Par- 
liament as it relates to the Power and 
Privileges of the Commons’ House.” 
This monument of legal learning won 
for him an early reputation in his pro- 
fession; and amongst other high eulo- 
giums pronounced upon the works were 
the written approbation of two successive 
Speakers of the House of Commons. In 
the same year he published, in a smaller 
work, his ‘‘ Question of Privilege, raised 
by the decision in the case of Stockdale 
v. Hansard.” Of the importance attached 
to his treatment of this question it is 
sufficient to say, that the then Solicitor- 
General (Wilde) frequently profited by his 
advice and assistance in the conduct of 
the debate on that case. 

In 1838 Mr. O'Ferrall published his 
‘‘ Arguments on the Law of the Duel,” 
in which he pointed out, as has been 
since proved, the insufficiency of any 
existing law to suppress duelling, and the 
inutility as well as eee’ — trying a 
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duellist by law directed against treacherous 
and wilful murder, A second edition of 
the latter work was published in 1840. 
It was about this time that he commenced 
a larger work, on ‘‘ Allegiance as a 
Branch of the Law of Nations,” which, 
though finished, is still in manuscript, for 
declining health from that time began to 
interfere with avocations too closely pur- 
sued, and prevented his being able to 
conduct it through the press. 

This work, with some shorter sketches, 
—reminiscences of travel, and essays,— 
are amongst his unpublished papers, all 
alike marked by that acute and searching 
spirit of observation, and that deep and 
fervent love of truth and justice, which 
were the marked features of his elevated 
and single-minded character.— Literary 
Gazette. 





A. Geppes, A. R.A. 

May 5. Aged 55, Andrew Geddes, 
A.R.A. 

This accomplished artist was Lorn in 
Edinburgh about the year 1789: he was 
one of a family of six, and the only 
son. His father, Mr. David Geddes, was 
an Auditor of Excise; and, baving cul- 
tivated a taste for fine art, possessed a 
small but valuable collection of pictures 
and prints, which it is probable first sti- 
mulated in his son that ardent love of art 
by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
Among the most intimate friends of Mr. 
David Geddes were one or two gentle- 
men of acknowledged taste, the known 
possessors of such works of art as can be 
estimated only by persons who have a 
genuine feeling for the best productions : 
one of these was Mr. Macfarquhar, the 
possessor of many fine prints, among 
which was a series of etchings by Rem- 
brandt. The schoolboy cares of young 
Geddes commenced at the High School 
of Edinburgh. He used to speak of the 
time he was compelled to devote to Greek 
and Latin as so much time lost; but it 
was the parental wish that he should be- 
come a scholar. His inclination for the 
profession of art was not encouraged ; 
but he indulged himself as far as he 
could in his favourite study by rising at 


‘four o’clock in summer for the purpose 


of drawing and painting: his studio 
being an attic, whence he retired to his 
bedroom at the usual time for rising. He 
was, even at this period, a collector of 
prints and a constant attendant at all the 
print sales, insomuch as to be known to 
the auctioneer, whose name was Martin, 
and who was facetious in his way, and 
kind to his youthful bidder, He knew 
the general extent of his funds, and when 
a lot was about going for 9d, or 1s, he en- 
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couraged him by such words as,—‘‘ Noo, 
my bonny wee man—noo’s pone time ;”’ 
and, on the contrary, condoled with him 
by a most significant shake of the head 
when he was looking wistfully after a lot 
that seemed likely to realize a more con. 
siderable sum. 

At a very early period of life he met 
with a very kind friend in the late Lord 
Eldin, at that time John Clerk, Esq., 
who enjoyed a high reputation at the 
Scotish bar. This gentleman possessed, 
a taste and a judgment which had enabled 
him to form a collection of paintings and 
drawings by old masters, which he opened 
to young Geddes, having observed in the 
latter a love of art so exclusive, Mr. 
Clerk even lent his young friend the 
most valuable of his drawings, much to 
the surprise of the elder Geddes; but the 
father was yet further surprised, and the, 
patron highly gratified, on the exhibition 
of the copies, which were so successful 
as to pass for originals. 

From the High School he was removed 
to the University of Edinburgh ; and be- 
fore the expiration of the usual term, and 
without his inclination being further con- 
sulted, he was placed by his father in his 
own office, in which arrangement he ac- 
quiesced without a murmur, so highly did 
he honour and reverence the parental au- 
thority. On the death of his father, 
which took place after he had held his 
appointment, about five years, he became 
at once his own master, and consulted 
those friends who had expressed a kind 
interest in his welfare. By the advice of 
Lord Eldin and others he resigned his 
appointment, proceeded to London, and 
entered as a student of the Royal Aca- 
demy. ‘The first person by the side of 
whom he took his seat was Wilkie, and 
between him and this great man an inti- 
macy arose which endured until the death 
of the latter. John Jackson and Haydon 
were also among his contemporaries at 
the Academy. After a few years’ dili- 
gent study he returned to Edinburgh, 
when Lord Eldin, his earliest patron and 
friend, ever deeply interested in his well- 
being, and entertaining the highest opi- 
nion of his taste, authorised him to pur- 
chase for his collection various works of 
art. He soon began to exercise his pro- 
fession, and was much employed, as well 
in painting full-length life-sized portraits 
as others of smaller dimensions, all of 
which gave entire satisfaction to his sit- 
ters and their friends. He resided in 
Edinburgh from 1810 until 1814, but vi- 
sited London every year, attended the 
sales of works of art, and made pur- 
chases for himselfand others. 

It was during his residence in Edin. 
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burgh that he commenced etching; but 
none of his works in this department have 
been published. He provided himself 
with a press for the purpose of taking 
impressions of the plates in various stages 
of their progress. 

In 1814 Mr. Geddes, in company with 
Mr, John Burnet, the engraver, visited 
Paris in order to see the wealth in ob- 
jects of art with which conquest had 
endowed that capital; and, after having 
made some copies in the Louvre, they 
extended their tour to Flanders, through 
which country they returned home. Mr. 
Geddes resided principally in Edinburgh 
with his mother and sister; but on his 
raturn to England he took apartments in 
Conduit-street, which he occupied always 
during a part of the year. 

Among the most characteristic works 
of this eminent artist at this period is a 
small full-length portrait of Wilkie, which 
is in the possession of Lord Camper- 
down ; it was engraved in mezzotinto by 
Ward; a portrait of Henry Mackenzie, 
Esq. (the “* Man of Feeling”), a small 
full-length, engraved by Rhodes; ‘ Dr. 
Chalmers,” life-size, engraved by Ward ; 
and “ Mr. Oswald,” engraved by Hodgetts. 
The universal approbation with which 
these portraits were received induced Mr. 
Geddes to put down his name as a candi- 
date for the honours of the Royal Aca- 
demy; but, mortified at the indifference 
with which he was then met, be withdrew 
his pretensions, and did not again, during 
a period of ten years, present himself for 
election, 

In 1818 the discovery of the Regalia 
of Scotland was effected in Edinburgh 
Castle, an event which was commemo- 
rated by Mr. Geddes in an _ historical 
composition, embodying portraits of many 
of the most distinguished men of his na- 
tive city, among them a striking likeness 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

In 1827 Mr. Geddes married the ami- 
able lady who now deplores his loss. He 
had been fortunate in making her ac- 
quaintance in early life — in his twen- 
tieth year—but circumstances for many 
years prevented their union; and with 
What admirable constancy was the heart- 
weariness of these many years sustained ! 
Among his works of this period was his 
portrait of the late Duke of York, pro- 
nounced by George IV. to be the best 
likeness evet painted of that prince. 

In 1828 Mr. Geddes again visited the 
Continent, but extended this time his 
tour to Italy, sojourned some time at 
Rome, and made the acquaintance of the 
principal English artists then resident in 
that city. The summer of 1829 he passed 
at Subiaco, where he painted on the spot 
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the landscape now hanging on the walls 
of the Academy. After a lengthened 
abode in Italy, Mr. Geddes returned 
home by Germany and France, arriving 
in London in January 1831. In 1832 he 
entered his name for election as a mem. 
ber of the Academy, and was this time 
successful. During the latter years of 
this talented painter and excellent man, 
his works were fresh in the public mind ; 
his power in the highest walk of art is 
evinced in his altar-piece in the church 
of St. James, Garlick-hill, and his pic- 
ture of ‘* Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria.’ In 1839 ge visited Holland : 
in 1843 he showed symptoms of con- 
sumption, which were speedily subdued, 
but re-appeared at the beginning of the 
present year; when, despite the most 
skilful efforts to arrest its progress, his 
malady gained ground, and terminated his 
existence. 

Mr. Geddes possessed a perfect know- 
ledge of the theory of his art; and, as far 
as regarded works of art of whatever 
kind, his judgment was unique. His 
small full-length portraits were beauti- 
fully executed, and his landscapes were 
remarkable for their truth and purity of 
feeling ; and all the relations of life he 
fulfilled in strict adherence to the path of 
Christian duty.—(Aré Union.) 





Rev. Tuomas Gritesrre, LL.D. 


Sept. 11. At Dunino, N.B., the Rev. 
Thomas Gillespie, LL.D. Professor of 
Humanity in the University of St. An- 
drew’s ; an individual well known to the 
literary world for his many beautiful con- 
tributions to the poetry of his country, 
and known also to the classical world as 
an author and a teacher. 

Dr. Gillespie was formerly minister of 
Cults, in the Presbytery of Cupar, where, 
after the manner of the Spanish adven- 
turer, he had the words of the Roman 
poet carved over the portal— 


‘« Inveni portum, spes et fortuna valete ; 
Sat me ludistis, ludite nunc alios.’’ 


His immediate predecessor in the ministry 
at Cults was the Rev. Mr. Wilkie, father 
of the late lamented Sir David Wilkie ; 
and we have heard Dr. Gillespie condemn 
his own want of taste in having, upon his 
entering to the manse, unconsciously, in 
the cleansing process, washed away many 
rude drawings from the walls of the 
nursery, the work of the infant painter. 
Like a kindred spirit, the Doctor hada 
great admiration of the genius of Wilkie; 
and, in the course of his pilgrimage in 
Cults, he collected many interesting anec- 
dotes of Sir D. Wilkie’s juvenile efforts 
and encouragements, and which were 
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communicated by him to Allan Cunning- 
ham, and hold a place in his last work, 
‘¢ The Life of Sir David Wilkie.” 

Dr. Gillespie having been appointed 
assistant and successor to his father-in- 
law—that distinguished classical scholar, 
the late Dr. John Hunter, Professor of 
Humanity in St. Andrew’s—in the year 
1828, vacated the living of Cults, and 
settled in the city of St. Andrew’s. 

Very few men had greater versatility of 
imagination or power of satire ; and few 
indeed could commit their overtlowing 
thoughts more easily to paper, ready for 
the eye of the painter and the critic. 
There is a vast amount of his writings, 
both in poetry and prose, extant in the 
magazines of the day, as well as in the 
newspaper — of Scotland, particularly 
in that of Fife and Dumfries. 

Dr. Gillespie was twice married, his 
former wife being a daughter of Dr. Hun- 
ter, already mentioned ; and his second, 
who survives to lament his loss, a daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. George Camp- 
bell, of Cupar-Fife, and sister of the 
Right Hon. Lord Campbell. 





Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A. 

Aug. 14. In Charlotte-st. Blooms- 
bury-sq. aged 72, the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, M.A. Vicar of Bromley Abbat’s, 
Staffordshire, the translator of Dante, and 
late Assistant Librarian in the British 
Museum, 

Mr. Cary was anative of Birmingham. 
At the early age of 15 he published “‘ An 
irregular Ode to General Elliott,’’ and in 
the following year ‘‘ Sonnets and Odes, 
1788,” 4to. yhen 18 he was entered as 
a Commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
in 1796. In the following year he was 
presented to the vicarage of Bromley Ab- 
bat’s (its yearly value 1877. with a resi- 
dence) by the Marquess of Anglesey. 
While at Oxford he pursued his studies 
with unremitting diligence ; and, not being 
shackled by the stringent rules of modern 
academical instruction, made himself con. 
versant not only with the great authors of 
antiquity, but with almost the whole range 
of Italian, French, and English literature, 
as the notes to the first edition of the 
translation of Dante fully evidenced. In 
1797 he produced an ‘‘ Ode to General 
Kosciusko.’’ In 1805 he published the 
‘‘ Inferno”? of Dante in English blank 
verse, with the text of the original, His 
entire translation of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’’ appeared in 1814, but the work 
lay almost unnoticed for several years, 
until Samuel Taylor Coleridge, forming 
at the same time an acquaintance with 
the translator and his great work, drew 
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public attention to its merits; from that 
time the work has taken its place among 
our standard English authors. To this 
Mr. Cary afterwards added a translation 
of the ‘‘ Birds” of Aristophanes, and of 
the ‘Odes’? of Pindar. But, perhaps, 
the not least valuable part of his literary 
labours is to be found in his continuation 
of Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of English Poets,” 
and his ‘* Lives of Early French Poets,’’ 
all which have hitherto only appeared ano- 
nymously in the “ Old London Maga- 
zine.”? 

In 1826 he was appointed assistant 
librarian in the British Museum, which 
office he resigned about six years since, 
after having been passed by on the pro- 
motion of Mr. Panizzi. From that period 
he had continued his literary labours with 
almost youthful energy, having edited the 
poetical works of Pope, Cowper, Milton, 
Thomson, and Young, together with a 
fourth edition of his own ‘‘ Dante,’’ to 
which he added many valuable notes. 
The late government marked its sense of 
his literary merits by granting him a 
pension of 200/, a-year. 

The remains of Mr. Cary were in- 
terred in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey, on Wednesday Aug, 21. 





Mrs. Racnet WILson. 

Auy. 13. At her house, contiguous to 
the rectory house of Kegworth, Leices- 
tershire, aged 87, Mrs. Rachel Wilson. 

She was the last surviving daughter of 
Commodore William Wilson, the early 
patron and steadfast friend of the illus. 
trious Captain, James Cook, between 
whom a correspondence, at once scientific 
and affectionate, subsisted during their 
joint lives. Commodore Wilson’s per- 
sonal merit as a seaman is briefly attested 
by the following inscription on the reverse 
of a beautiful gold medallion, the obverse 
of which contains some allegorie figures : 
—‘* The gift of the English East India 
Company to Captain William Wilson, 
Commander of the ship Pitt, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services in having made 
his passage to and from China by an un- 
usual course, and thereby evincing that 
navigation to be practicable at any season 
of the year, A.D. M.DccLx.” That pas- 
sage was first made by the Pitt Straits, 
which name he gave to them from that of 
his ship, the William Pitt. He disco- 
vered the advantages to be derived from 
the situation of Port Jackson, in New 
South Wales, to which he likewise gave 
the name, from the surname of his wife’s 
family—the Jacksons of Normanby, in 
Cleveland. In a private ship of war, of 
36 guns, as was the custom of that time 
(1744)—precisely a hundred years ago— 
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he fought three desperate actions, in the 
first of which he defeated, and would 
have captured, a Spanish frigate of 54 
guns, but for the disabled state of his own 
rigging; in the second he took two out 
of three French letters of marque, each 
carrying from 23 to 28 guns; in the third 
he captured a Spanish sloop of war, car- 
rying government despatches and spe- 
cie. In the year 1750 he had the com- 
mand of a company’s ship called the 
Suffolk, in which he protected and wholly 
preserved a valuable fleet of merchant- 
men against the Comte de Provence, a 
ship of the line of 74 guns, aided by the 
Sylphide frigate, forcing the Marquis de 
la Chaise, who had the chief command, 
to sheer off, with considerable loss, for 
which most important service he received 
the thanks of the Court of Directors, and 
a valuable present of plate. By a com- 
mission, bearing date the 23d Dec. 1757, 
the East India Company constituted Capt. 
William Wilson Commodore of all the 
Company’s ships and vessels, with full 
power to take, sink, or otherwise destroy 
all and every ship or ships of war be- 
longing to the French, outward or home- 
ward bound, or within the limits of the 
Company’s charter. It was in this ele- 
vated service that he discovered the Pitt 
Straits. The evening of this brave man’s 
life was spent on a small estate which he 
had purchased at Ayton, near his wife’s 
relations, in Cleveland. Here he occu- 
pied himself in the discharge of the use- 
ful’duties of a country magistrate, and in 
all the offices of an exemplary pious 
Christian, till called into his Maker’s 
presence, in the year 1795, in the 80th 
year of his age. He left behind him an 
only son and three daughters; one of the 
latter married William Blackburne, esq. 
M.D., the son of the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland. The rest died unmarried. 
His only surviving grandchildren by Dr. 
Blackburne are two daughters, one of 
whom is married to the Rev. P. Fraser, 
Rector of Kegworth ; the other to Mr. 
Haynes, a British merchant settled at 
Trieste. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jnly 23. At Bombay, of cholera, the 
Rev. George M. Valentine, A.M. mis- 
sionary from the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and son of the late Rev. John Va- 
lentine, Perpetual Curate of Tintinbull, 
Somerset. 

Lately. In Upper Canada, the Rev. 
George Mortimer, M.A. He died sud- 
denly from an injury he received on his 
chest in consequence of being thrown 
from an open carriage against the stump 
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of atree. It is remarkable that, as a fall 
in his infancy had injured his growth and 
distorted his person, a fall should have 
proved the occasion of his death. For 
several years (between 1826 and 1834) he 
resided, first at Horfield, when he offici- 
ated as evening preacher at St. Mary-le- 
Port in Bristol ; afterwards, as curate of 
the Rev. Alfred Harford, at Hutton, in 
Somerset. In his extensive parish of 
Hamilton, in Canada, he enlarged the 
parish church at his own expense during 
the year preceding his last ; and also ef- 
fected the establishment of two other 
churches, with clergymen attached to them, 
in the same extensive district. During a 
long course of years he made it his rule to 
expend a tenth of his income annually on 
the various objects of Christian benevo- 
lence. The Bishop of Toronto, accom. 
panied by more than forty clergymen, 
many from distant places, attended his 
remains to their sepulchral rest. He has 
left a widow and six children. Of his 
sons, two are engaged in the ministry, one 
as a missionary among the Chippeway In- 
dians, and the youngest is studying in the 
College of ‘Toronto for the same destina- 
tion. 

At Port Philip, at the residence of his 
uncle Joseph Hawdon, esq. the Rev. 
William Barnes, late of the Gniversity of 
Durham, eldest son of the late John 
Barnes, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

At Hartley Wintney, Hampshire, aged 
80, the Rev. William Gerrard Bricknell, 
formerly Vicar of that parish, to which he 
was presented in 1831 by Lady St. John 
Mildmay. 

Aug. 2. At Saffron Walden, Essex, 
aged 68, the Rev. Nicholas Bull, Vicar 
of that parish, and of Ickleston, Cambridge- 
shire. He was collated to the former 
living in 1801 by Bishop Yorke, and pre- 
sented to the former in 1804 by Lord 
Braybrooke. 

At Prince’s Risborough, Bucks, aged 
61, the Rev. Richard Meade, for thirty- 
three years Perpetual Curate of that place, 
and Rector of the adjoining parish of 
Horsenden. 

Aug. 3. At Cronstadt, Wurtemberg, 
aged 57, the Rev. Henry James Parsons, 
Vicar of Sanderton, Bucks, and Arundel, 
Sussex. He was formerly Fellow of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, where he at- 
tained the degree of M.A in 1811; was 
presented to Sanderton by that society in 
1828, and to Arundel in the same year by 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

Aug. 7. At Wood Plumpton, Lan- 
cashire, aged 85, the Rev. Fenry Foster, 
late incumbent of that township for more 
than thirty-five years. 

Aug. 10. Aged 65, the Rey. James 
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Horseman, M.A. Rector of Middle, Salop, 
and late Fellow of Magdalene college, 
Oxford, where he attained the degree of 
M.A. in 1801. He was presented to his 
living in 1829 by the Earl of Bridgewater. 

Aug. 12. At Radwinter, Essex, aged 
70, the Rev. John W. Bullock, Rector 
of Radwinter and Fauikbourn, and a 
Rural Dean. He was instituted to Rad- 
winter in 1806, and to Faulkbourn in 
1818, both livings in the patronage of his 
family. 

Aug. 14. Aged 70, the Rev. John 
Horseman, Rector of Heydon and Vicar 
of Chishall, Essex. He was formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Oxford, where he attained the de- 

tee of M.A. in 1799, and proceeded 

-D. 1807. He was presented to the 
church of Heydon with Little Chishall 
in 1810, and to the vicarage of Little 
Chishall in 1839. 

Aug. 16. At Ladbroke-place, Not- 
ting-hill, Middlesex, aged 31, the Rev. 
Thomas Clements Browne, Vicar of 
Halse, Somersetshire, to which he was 
_—" in 1843 by Sir James Langham, 

art. 

At Madeira, the Rev. John Thomas 
Trevelyan, Vicar of Milverton, Somer- 
setshire, second son of the late Ven. 
George Trevelyan, Archdeacon of Taun- 
ton, (younger brother of Sir John Treve- 
lyan, Bart.) by Harriet, third daughter of 
Sir Richard Neave, Bart. He was pre- 
sented to Milverton by his father, in right 
of the archdeaconry of Taunton, in 1825. 

Aug. 18. At Croydon, Surrey, aged 
70, the Rev. Richard Hunter, Rector of 
Newnham with Mapledurwell, Hants. 
He was formerly Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1798, and was pre- 
sented to his living by that society in 1816. 

Aug. 18. At the residence of his fa- 
ther, Grove-hill, Camberwell, aged 37, the 
Rev. John Phipps Turner Wyche, M.A. 
Curate of Cranfield, Bedfordshire. He 
was the eldest son of Hezekiah Wyche, 
esq. formerly of Salisbury, and Mayor of 
that city in 1808, by his first wife Frances- 
Maria, dau. and heiress of John Tanner, 
of Salisbury, esq. by Frances, dau. of 
Thomas Phipps, of Leighton House, West- 
bury, esq. He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1826. He married in 
1842 Emma, dau. of George K. Paxon, 
esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex, where she 
died, six days before him, aged 25. He 
was suddenly seized with apoplexy in 
Emanuel church, Camberwell, whilst 
joining in singing the Ist verse of the 41st 
Psalm :— 

When troubles compass him around, 

The Lord shall give him rest. 
4uy.19. Aged 57, the Rey. Charles 


Dayman, Vicar of Great Tew, Oxford- 
shire, and a Rural Dean. He was for- 
merly of Exeter College, Oxford, M.A. 
1814, and was presented to his living in 
1830 by M. R. Bolton, esq. 

At Dunshaughlin, near Dublin, the 
Rev. Robert Handcock, M.A. Rector of 
Ballymaglasson, and youngest son of the 
Rev. Dr. Handcock, of Marlborough 
street, Dublin. 

Aug. 25. At Broadstone hill, Oxford- 
shire, aged 56, the Rev. Richard God- 
dard, Rector of Draycot Foliott, and 
Vicar of Kemble, Wiltshire. He was 
the youngest surviving son of the late Am- 
brose Goddard, esq. of Swindon house, 
and was formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, where he attained the 
degree of M.A. in 1811. He was pre- 
sented to Draycot Foliott in 1817 by his 
father ; and to Kemble in 1826 by R. 
Gordon, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Botusfleming, Cornwall 
aged 57, the Rev. William Spry, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1814; and was 
instituted to Botusfleming, which was in 
his own patronage, in 1826. 

Aug. 27. At the Globe House, Swine- 
ford, co. Mayo, aged 70, the Hon. and 
Very Rev. George Gore, LL.D. Dean of 
Killala, uncle of the Earl of Arran. He 
was the third son of Arthur-Saunders 
2d Earl of Arran, and the eldest by his 
second wife Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
Boleyn Knight, of Ottley, co. York. The 
Dean of Killala was three times married, 
first to Miss Burrowes, who died in 1819; 
secondly in 1820 to Sophia, daughter of 
the late Sir George Ribton, Bart.; and 
thirdly, in 1823 to Maria, widow of 
Thomas Bunbury Isaac, esq. By his 
first wife he had three daughters, Sophia, 
married in 1822 to James Exam Purefoy 
Turbett, esq.; Frances, married in 1834 
to John Sankey, esq.; Louisa, married 
in 1839 to William John Waldron, esq. 
and other issue. 

Lately. At Frodsbam, Cheshire, aged 
76, the Rev. John Collins, late incumbent 
of Norley. 

Aged 78, the Rev. W. Blundell, D.D. 
Prebendary of Ballingtobber, Rector ot 
Kilkeevan, and Vicar of Balscadden, co. 
Dublin. 

The Rev. Thomas Morris, Perpetual 
Curate of Ruscombe, near Reading, and 
Chaplain of Twyford Hospital, in the 
parish of Hurst. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 39, 
the Rev. John Sterling, formerly of Tri- 
nity hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1834. 

Sept. 2. At Clifton, near Notting- 
ham, aged 39, the Rev. Henry Spencer 
Markham, Rector of that parish, Vicar 
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of Conisborough, and Canon Residentiary 
of York. He was son of the Ven. Ro- 
bert Markham, Archdeacon of York, and 
grandson of Archbishop Markham. He 
was appointed a Canon Residentiary of 
York and Prebendary of Wetwang, on 
the resignation of his father, in 1833; and 
presented to the rectory of Clifton by Sir 
R. Clitton, Bart. 

Sept. 5. At Sawley, Derbyshire, aged 
50, the Rev. James Lowther Senhouse, 
Vicar of that parish. He was the ninth 
son of the late William Senhouse, esq. 
formerly Surveyor-general of the Cus- 
toms in the West Indies. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1818; and was presented to the 
vicarage of Sawley in 1823 by the Pre- 
bendary of that place in the cathedral of 
Lichfield. 

Sept. 12. Aged 86, the Rev. Christo- 
pher Covkson, B.A. Warden of Brown’s 
Hospital, or the Bede House, in Stam. 
ford, to which valuable appointment he 
succeeded in 1808, having previously filled 
the office of Confrater of the house for 
twenty-three years, so that he resided in 
it altogether for fifty-nine years. He was 
also presented by the Marquess of Ex- 
eter in 1808 to the rectory of Whittering, 
Northamptonshire. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1781. 

Sept. 13. At Sporle, Norfolk, aged 
50, the Rev. William Roberis, Vicar of 
that place with the rectory of Palgrave 
annexed, to which he was presented in 
1831 by Eton college. 

Sept. 14. Aged 65, the Rev. John 
Robert Deverell, Rector of Careby, near 
Stamford, to which he was instituted in 
1826, 

At Llandevailog House, near Brecon, 
the Rev. William Jones, Rector of 
Sceartho’, Lincolnshire, and of Lianvillo, 
Breconshire. He was presented to the 
former living in 1817 by Jesus’ college, 
Oxford, and to Llanvillo in 1827 by the 
Earl of Ashburnham, 

Sept. 16. At the Trumpet House, 
near Whitehaven, aged 54, the Rev. John 
Brunt, for upwards of twenty years in- 
cumbent Minister of the parish of Clea- 
tor. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug. 2, Aged 54, Michael Fogerty, 
esq. late Surgeon of the St. Helena Corps, 
Gower-pl. Euston-sq. 

Auy.5. At Poplar, aged 22, Frede- 
rick Whateley Ceely, of the East India 
Company’s Pilot Serv. Calcutta. 

Aug. 10. At Clapham Common, aged 
#1, Elizabeth-Susanna,. widow of Thomas 
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Graham, esq. of Edmond Castle, Cum- 
berland, and of Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
She was the only daughter and heiress of 
John Davenport, esq. and continued to 
occupy during her married life, and until 
her death, the house which her father had 
built when she was seven years old. She 
was a lady of strict piety as well as culti- 
vated intellect, and was the author of 
several books of chronology, grammar, 
and history, principally written for the 
instruction of her children, one of which, 
entitled ‘‘ Eighteen Maxims of Neat- 
ness and Order, by Theresa Tidy,’’ has 
reached its 24th edition. She formed a 
collection of portraits of illustrious cha- 
racters connected with European history, 
in eight volumes, three of which are filled 
with her own drawings, many of them 
completed in her old age. 

Aug. 11. At Chelsea, aged 77, Wil- 
liam Thomas Webb, esq. 

Aug. 15. Catharine, wife of William 
Wainwright, esq. of Fludyer-street. 

Major Christopher Newport, late of the 
Bombay Army. He commanded his re- 
giment for nearly three years in Scinde, 
after the occupation of that country, the 
climate of which so affected his health as 
to oblige him to retire from the service. 

Aug. 16. Aged 49, Thomas William 
Tyndale, esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister. He was called tothe bar Nov. 24, 
1832, and attended the Home Circuit and 
Sussex Sessions. 

Elizabeth, relict of Robert Todd, esq. 
of Alpha-road, Regent’s Park. 

At Maida Hill, aged 46, Robert Wil- 
liam Currie, esq. late 3d Dragoon Guards. 

In Stamford Grove East, Upper Clap- 
ton, aged 72, James Chambers Hunter, 
esq. late of the Tax Office. 

In Mornington-crescent, aged 63, 
Jackson Walton, esq. of Warnford-court, 
solicitor. 

In White Hart-st. Kennington, aged 
50, Thomas Sillitoe, esq. late of the 
Freight Office, East India House. 

Aug.1i. In Verulam-buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, aged 63, James Dunlop, esq. 

ug. 18. Charles Edwards, esq. of 
Clarendon-pl. Maida Hill. He committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. He was in 
affluent circumstances, and had not pre- 
vious}y exhibited symptoms of insanity. 

Aged 26, Frederick, third son of the 
late Luke Graves Hansard, esq. 

Aug. 20. Aged 76, Richard Mansel 
Philipps, esq. of Coedgain, Carmarthen- 
shire. 

At the residence of John Pennington, 
esq. Priory Road, Wandsworth, aged 50, 
Sophia, widow of George Lyndon, esq. 
Gerard-st. Soho, 
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4ug. 22. In Connaught-terr. Edge- 
ware-road, aged 77, Luke Wade, esq. 

In Fenchurch-st. Sam. Tompsett, esq. 

Aug. 23. At Kensington, Kitty, re- 
lict of John Ferard, esq. of Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 

At Isleworth, at the house of her bro- 
ther, the Rev. Henry Glossop, aged 67, 
Mrs. Ann Bramwell, of Harley-pl. relict 
of George Bramwell, esq. 

At Blackheath Park, aged 57, James 
Kemp, esq. of Great Tower-st. and Black- 
heath Park. 

At Hornsey, aged 63, John Cooper, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place and West 
Smithfield. 

Aug. 25. Aged 64, Benjamin Adney 
Symes, esq. of Burton Bradstock, Dor- 
set, late Capt. in the 2d Somerset Regt. 
of Militia. 

At Brompton, Boyle Arthur, esq. late 
Capt. in the Somerset Militia, and son- 
in-law of the late Rev. C. Glascott, Vicar 
of Hatherleigh. 

Aug. 26. Aged 23, Julia-Myrton, wife 
of Frederick William Kirby, esq. of Mil- 
ton-st. Dorset-sq. 

Hannah, wife of Philip Gavey, esq. of 
Great Knight Rider-st. Doctors’ Commons. 

Auy. 27. Aged 73, Thomas Hassall, 
esq. of Addison Road, Kensington, re- 
tired Army Surgeon. 

Aug. 29. In Cambridge-st. Connaught- 
sq. aged 63, Maria, wife of John Bent, 
esq. of Oat House, Lindfield, Sussex. 

- Henry Loder, esq. of Albion-pl. Hyde 
Park-sq. 

Aug. 30. In Camberwell Grove, Mary, 
relict of Henry Harben, esq. of Hackney. 

Aug. 31. At Brompton, Clara-Chris- 
tiana, only surviving dau. of the late 
Christopher William Irvine, esq. of Bath, 
and of the island of Tobago. 

Lately. In London, at an advanced 
age, Robert Kirby, esq. of the firm of 
Kirby, Beard, and Co. pin manufacturers, 
of Gloucester. 

Sept. 1. Aged 41, Emma, wife of John 
Raphael, esq. of Finsbury-circus. 

Sept.4. At Limmer’s Hotel, Conduit- 
st. aged 66, John Allan, esq. M.A. of 
Blackwell, Durham, many years an active 
Magistrate for that county. He was the 
second son of Robert Allan, of Sunni- 
side, esq. by Elizabeth, dau. and coheiress 
with Mary, wife of Wm. Russell, esq. of 

rancepeth Castle,) of Robert Harrison, 
esq. of Sunderland. He was unmarried. 
- Aged 36, Edward Kellett Green, esq. 
son of John Green, esq. of Southampton- 
row, Russell-sq. 

In Park-crese. aged 72, David Hall, esq. 

Sept.5. In Upper Church-st. Chelsea, 
aged 73, John Holt Ibbetson, esq. well 
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known in the scientific world by his geo- 
metric chuck, &c. and youngest son of 
the late Ven. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, 
Dr. Ibbetson, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Rector of Bushy. 

Sept.6. In South-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 79, the Very Rev. William Victor 
Fryer, D. D. Chaplain to the Portuguese 
Embassy, and for many years Principal 
Chaplain of the late Portuguese Chapel in 
South-st. 

In South Parade, Chelsea, aged 71, 
Mrs. Parry, late of Holles-st. Cavendish- 
square. 

By suicide, at the Pembroke Arms Ta- 
vern, Kensington, Capt. Henry Manley 
Dixon, h. p. 

In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. the Hon. Julia 
Maria, Lady Brooke Pechell. She’ was 
the only surviving dau. of Robert-Edward 
ninth Lord Petre, and married in 1833 
Sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell, Bart. 
late one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Sept. 7. At Denmark-hill, Surrey, 
aged 73, Mrs. Wilmot Haekblock, widow 
of William Haekblock, esq. of Clapiun. 

Sept. 10. At Camden Town, aged 75, 
Sarah Marianne Abington, eldest sur- 
viving sister of the late William Abiagton, 
esq. of the East India House. 

Sept. 14. At his brother’s house, 
Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, aged 31, Wil- 
liam Henry Houghton, esq. of the firm of 
Burnett, Houghton, and Co. of Madeira. 

Sept. 15. At Islington, aged 77, Han- 
nah, widow of the Rev. Professor Farish, 
of Cambridge. 

In Grosvenor-pl. aged 46, John Wil- 
liam Bowden, esq. 

Aged 41, George Vernon Cotton, esq. 
late of Frederick’s-pl. Old Jewry, and 
Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Sept. 17. At Connaught-terr. Edge- 
ware Road, in the 69th year of his age, 
Mr. Daniel Hopkins, third son of the late 
Mr. John Hopkins, who was the eighteenth 
of that name (John) who had succeeded 
to an estate at Sibford Gower, in Ox- 
fordshire. 

Sept. 19. In Montagu-sq. aged 95, 
Charles Browne Mostyn, esq. second son 
of the late Sir Edward Mostyn, fifth Bart. 
of Talacre, co. Flint, by Barbara, dau. 
and sole heiress of Sir George Browne, 
Bart. of Kiddington, co. Oxford (who 
married secondly the father of the present 
Colonel Gore Langton, M.P. for West 
Somerset). Mr. Browne Mostyn is suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Lord Vaux of 
Harrowden, and leaves two sons, Henry 
Mostyn, esq. of Usk, co. Monmouth, and 
the Right Rev. Dr. Mostyn, a Roman Ca» 
tholic Bishop, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Northern District. 
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Berxs.—Aug. 20. At the Dell, near 
Windsor, the Right Hon. Anne Baroness 
Rossmore. She was a natural daughter 
of Douglas 8th Duke of Hamilton, was 
married in 1820 to Lord Rossmore, but 
has left no issue. 

Aug. 25. At Reading, aged 39, Mr. 
H. I. Price, third son of the late Rev. B. 
Price, of Woodbridge. 

Aug. 26. At Maidenhead, aged 29, 
Samuel Maxwell, esq. youngest son of the 
late Rev. Patrick Maxwell, of Almer rec- 
tory, Dorset. 

Lately. At Reading, aged 79, John 
Boulte, esq. formerly of Rotherwick, 
Hants. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 15. Aged 68, Samuel 
Luck Kent, esq. of High Wycombe, and 
formerly of Carpenters’ Hall, London- 
wall. 

Aug. 20. At Cowley House, Cudding- 
ton; aged 67, Thomas Sare Bett, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE. — dug. 15. At Cam. 
bridge, aged 63, Mrs. Maxey. 

CHESHIRE.—Aug. 25. Wm. Lowndes, 
esq. of Oldhouse-green, near Congleton. 

CorNWALL.—Lately. At Truro, aged 
22, Edward-Llewellyn, eldest son of Ed- 
ward Osler, esq. formerly of Bath. 

Sept. 8. _ At Tregeare, aged 7, Eliza- 
beth-Baron, eldest child of John King 
Lethbridge, esq. 

CuMBERLAND.— Aug. 19. At Carlisle, 
aged 29, John Borrer, esq. of Brighton, 
surgeon to the Sussex Hospital at Brigh- 
ton, eldest son of John Borrer, esq. of 
Portslade, Sussex. He was married on the 
8th of the month, passed a few days at 
the Lakes, and was proceeding with his 
bride on a tour to Scotland, when, by the 
overturning of the Carlisle mail. bis leg 
and thigh were so dreadfully shattered 
that amputation was resorted to, under 
which, combined with the internal inju- 
ries he had received, he sank, after be- 
tween fifty and sixty hours of intense 
suffering. He had unfortunately removed 
from the inside of the mail coach to the 
outside, to accommodate a female pas- 
senger. 

Aug. 27. Owing to a fall from his 
horse, aged 39, Sir Patrick Heron Max- 
well, Bart. of Springkell, Cumberland. 
He was the eldest son of the 4th Bart. 
whom he succeeded in 1830 by the only 
child of Patrick Heron, esq. M.P. He 
is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
brother John, second Lieut. of the San 
Josef. 

4ug. 31. At Houghton Hall, aged 38, 
James Robert Grant, esq. eldest son of 
= James Robert Grant, of the Hill, Car- 

isle. 

Derpy.—4ug. 16. At Chaddesden 

Gent. Mac. Vot. XXII. 
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Moor, aged 75, Mary, relict of Bache 
Heathcote, esq. of Littleover, and only 
dau. and heiress of the late J. Cockshutt 
Twisleton, esq. of Osbaston Hall, Lei- 
cestershire. Mr. Twisleton was a claim- 
ant in 1781 of the ancient Barony of Saye 
and Seale, and assumed in 1801 by royal 
sign manual the name and arms of 
Twisleton. 

Aug. 20. At High Hall, Chapel-en- 
le-Frith, aged 58, Peter Booth, esq. sur- 
geon. 

Sept. 3. At Hasland, near Chesterd 
field, aged 79, Esther, relict of Bernar- 
Lucas, esq. 

Devon.—Aug. 11. At Topsham, An- 
drew Shepherd, esq. late of the India 
House. 

Aug. 13. At Instow, Julia-Holland, 
wife of William Gorton, and youngest 
dau. of the late Holland Watson, esq. of 
Congleton. 

Aug. 14. At Topsham, near Exeter, 
aged 33, Charles Edwin, third surviving 
son of George Gwilt, esq. of the borough 
of Southwark. 

Aug. 16. At Park Hill Cottage, Tor- 
quay, Miss Harriet Southcote, dau. of the 
late John Henry Southcote, esq. formerly 
of Buckland Tout Saints and of Stoke 
Fleming. 

Aug. 21. At St. Sidwell’s, aged 97, 
Mrs. Sarah Carter, dau. of the late Rev. 
Elias Carter. 

Aug. 31. At Tetcott rectory, aged 76, 
Mrs. C. M. Upjohn, widow, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. E. A. Rouse, Vicar of 
Othery, Somerset. 

Lately. Aged 36, Eliza-Sykes, wife of 
Nicholas Lockyer, esq. Mayor of Ply- 
mouth 

Sept. 7. At Plymouth, Lieut. Gerald 
Fitzgibbon, half-pay of the 23d Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, in which corps he served 
during the Peninsular campaign and at 
Waterloo, and late Sub-Inspector of Con- 
stabulary in Ireland. 

Sept. 8. At Cawsand, Morris Pritchett, 
esq. surgeon R.N. He was one of the 
medical officers attached to the Niger ex- 
pedition, and greatly distinguished him- 
self under the trying circumstances. 

Sept. 12. At Stonehouse, aged 34, 
John Teage, esq. of Devonport. 

Sept. 14. Mrs. Medley, mother of the 
Rev. Prebendary Medley. She died from 
compression of the brain, the effects of a 
fall from a phaeton which was overturned 
near Nadder Farm, in consequence of the 
horses taking fright at the top of Whit- 
stone Hill, on returning from Oldridge 
Chapel. She was accompanied by the 
Rev. Prebendary Medley, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Cornish, Vicar of oe and 
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Kea, Cornwall, and his sister the Hon. 
Mrs. Shaw, of Mount Radford, who were 
much bruised, the lady being seriously 
injured. 

Dorset.—Aug. 15. At Lewens, Wim- 
borne Minster, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
John Baskett. 

Aug. 25. At Fordington, Dorchester, 
Cornelia, second dau. of the late Edmund 
Morton Pleydell, esq. of Whatcombe- 
house. 

Sept.1. At Weymouth, aged 62, Wil- 
liam Holder Baker, esq. of Edmonton, 
son of the late Thomas Baker, esq. of 
Chalk, near Gravesend. 

Essex.—June 18. John Sterling 
Wright, esq. of Birch Holt, Essex. The 
death of his eldest daughter, which oc- 
curred eleven days after, has been record- 
ed in p. 219. 

Aug. 17. Granville Sharp, esq. of Walt- 
hamstow, and Winchester-st. 

Aug. 18. At Dogmersfield Park, Leti- 
tia, youngest dau. of the late Sir Henry 
St. John Mildmay, Bart. 

4ug.19. At Forest-gate, West Ham, 
aged 67, George Dames, esq. 

Aug. 27. At the Manor House, East 
Ham, aged 29, William Storrs Fry, esq. 
eldest son of Mrs. Fry, of the Society of 
Friends ; and on 

Sept. 3. Aged 10, Emma-Elizabeth, 
his eldest daughter. 

GLoucestreR.—Aug. 16. At Chelten- 
ham, Catharine, wife of W. H. Hooper, 
esq. M.D. 

Aug. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 83, 
Allan Thompson, esq. 

Aug. 30. At the residence of R. R. 
Whitehead, esq. at Theescombe House, 
Captain Robert Rochford Felix, R. N. 
son of Dr. Felix, many years a physician in 
Bristol, and related to the Colston family. 
He was made Lieutenant 1806, served in 
the Edgar 74, Vautour sloop, and Ele- 
phant 74, on the North Sea and Baltic 
stations ; and was promoted from the Sa- 
lisbury 58, the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
John E. Douglas at Jamaica, to the com- 
mand of the Rifleman sloop, in June 
1817. He afterwards commanded the 
Beaver 10, on the same station, until Oct. 
1818. His death was caused by his horse 
falling with him into an old stone quarry, 
near the Maypole, on Minchinhampton 
Down. 

Lately. At Bristol, Miss Elizabeth 
Williams. She has bequeathed the fol- 
lowing, free from legacy duty :—To the 
General Hospital, Guinea st. 100/. ; Bath 
Hospital, 50/.; Unitarian Society, and 
the Schools in Lewin’s Mead, 150/.; 


National Benevolent Institution, Bristol. 


District, founded by P. Hervé, 50, ; 
Strangers’ Friend Society, 25/. 
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At Cheltenham, aged 47, Maria, widow 
of Capt. George Hope Johnstone. She was 
a daughter of Joseph Ranking, esq. was 
married in 1826, and left a widow in 
1842. 

At Cheltenham, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife 
of John Bassatt, esq. M.D. and only dau. 
of the late Robert Smith, esq. 

Sept.3. Edward Probyn, esq. of Bristol. 

Sept. 7. At Bristol, Mrs. Glisson, re- 
lict of Thos. Glisson, esq. late of Jamaica. 

Sept. 8. At Bristol, aged 74, Frances, 
relict of Samuel Henderson Short, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Clifton, aged 65, Mary-Anne, wife 
of John Tylee, esq. late of Broadleaze, 
near Devizes. 

Sept. 10. At Clifton, the Hon. Emily 
Powys, third dau. of the first Lord Lilford. 

Sept. 13. At Bristol, John Busvine, 
esq. 

rs 6. At Ryde, I.W. aged 
14, John-Reade, only son of M. T. Hod- 
ding, esq. of Fryern Court. 

Aug.12. At Winchester, Lieut. Arthur 
Robert Shakespear, of the 49th regt. 

Aug. 17. Catherine-Anne, third dau. 
of the Rev. Francis Ellis, Rector of 
Lasham. 

Aug. 20. At Southampton, aged 84, 
Edward Priddam, esq. surgeon, late of 
Topsham. 

Aug. 22. At Mudeford, Elizabeth, wife 
of W. Adair Bruce, esq. of Bath. 

Aug. 25. At Southampton, Richard 
Eldridge, Esq. Alderman, and for many 
years a Magistrate of that borough. 

Lately. At Winchester, aged 19, Ca- 
roline, daughter of J. V. Earle, esq. 

Near Beaulieu, Joseph Lee, the ac- 
knowledged monarch of the Gypsies. He 
was a native of Brokenhurst, in the New 
Forest, and was, it is said, in his 86th 
year. He was the progenitor of a long 
line of descendants, having left behind 
him a large assemblage of aged children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 
He is reported to have died worth a great 
deal of money. Indeed some years ago, 
when Charity Lee was married to one of 
the Stanleys, old Joseph Lee presented 
her upon the occasion with one hundred 
spade guineas, besides trinkets, and seve- 
ral pieces of plate furniture. About sixty 
years ago he was in the habit of travelling 
the country around Southampton, Rom- 
sey, Lymington, and Ringwood, as a 
razor-grinder, and was well known in 
those neighbourhoods under the sobriquet 
of Gypsy Joe. In his political admini- 
stration this monarch was remarkable for 
one act which took place in his reign, viz. 
that of excommunicating, in person (about 
three years ago), a Gypsy of the name of 
Lee from the sibyline fraternity, for some 
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act the latter had committed against the 
rules and regulations of the order. The 
ceremony was performed before a very 
large assembly of the various tribes. 

Sept. 6.. At Anstey, near Alton, aged 
81, Anne, widow of William Lee, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Willow Bank, near Ryde, 
I. W. aged 52, James Johnson, esq. late 
Capt. in the Artillery of the East India 
Company. 

Sept. 14. At Portsmouth, Retired 
Commander Joseph Hellard. He had 
been in the service nearly 70 years; was 
made a Lieut. in 1794, and a Retired 
Commander under Order of Council in 
1814, on the 15th Oct. 1831. He was 
midshipman in the Berwick in the action 
with the French and Dutch fleets in 1778 
and 1781; was mate of the Barfleur in 
Lord Howe’s action ; was Lieut. of the 
Veteran at Camperdown; was senior 
Lieut. of the same ship at Copenhagen ; 
was in the Leda in the numerous actions 
with the Boulogne flotilla, 1804, and at 
the capture of the Cape. 

Herts.—Sept.7. At Old Park Farm, 
Much Hadham, aged 58, Robert Elliott, 
esq. late of the East India Co. service. 

Hererorp.—Lately. At Bromyard, 
aged 81, Miss Fanny Jancey. 

Kent.—Aug.21. At Margate, aged 34, 
Henry, third son of the late Sam. Brooke, 
esq. formerly of Finchley, Middlesex. 

Aug. 24. At Dover, aged 41, John 
Parker Nuttall, esq. Exon of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. 

4ug. 28. At Greenhithe, aged 84, 
Lieut.-Colonel Samuel Dales, K.H. 

At Eltham, aged 30, Mary Ward Jack- 
son. She committed suicide by drowning 
herself in a pond, having evaded the vigi- 
lance of her attendant. Verdict, ‘‘ Tem- 
porary Insanity."’ She has left a will 
disposing of considerable property in do- 
nations to certain schools, and towards 
building churches. 

Lately. At Erith, aged 84, James Page, 
sen. esq. 

Sept.1. At Dover, aged 55, Colonel 
Joseph Logan, 63d reg. with which he 
had served in India for the last ten years. 
He was appointed Ensign 62d foot 1799, 
Lieut. 1801, Lieut. 6th battalion of re- 
serve 1803, First Lieut. 1804, Captain 
1809, brevet Major 18 June, 1815, for his 
services at Waterloo, Major 63d Foot 
1826, Lieut.-Colonel 1829. 

Sept. 3. Aged 74, Frances, wife of 
John Willis, esq. of Woodnesborough. 

Sept.11. At Hawkhurst, aged 64, John 
Parkinson, esq. late of the Accountant 
General's Office, Court of Chancery. 

Sept. 13. At Tonbridge-wells, aged 55, 
Edward Stuart, esq. and of Henbury-hill, 
Gloucestershire. 
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LANCASTER. — Aug. 24. Aged 54, 
James Hagarty, esq. United States Con- 
sul at Liverpool. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, near Liverpool, 
aged 20, Anne-Louisa, second dau. of the 
late Walter Skerrett Morson, esq. M.D. 
of Antigua. 

Aug. 25. Jane, wife of John Bradshaw 
Wanklyn, esq. of Salford. 

LeicesTER.—Sept. 2. At Hinckley, 
aged 77, Thomas Sansome, esq. the last 
surviving of that name of one of the most 
ancient families in the place, who have re- 
sided upon the same site for nearly 300 
years past. He was Lord of the Manor of 
Hinckley, and had served the office of 
High Sheriff of Leicestershire. 

Lincotn.—Sept. 1. At the Old Place, 
Sleaford, Christiana, wife of Edward New- 
batt, esq. and dau. of John Fletcher, esq. 
of Knipton, Leicestersh. 

Mipp.esex.—Aug. 8. At Ealing, aged 
57, John Davidson Smith, esq. the pro- 
jector of the Beulah Spa, Norwood. 

Aug. 17. At Cowley House, near Ux- 
bridge, Nash Crosier Hilliard, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn and Southampton-st. Blooms- 
bury-sq. 

Aug. 19. At Finchley, aged 41, B. W. 
Barker, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Chiswick, Dennis Rice, 
esq. late of Dublin. 

Aug. 23. Aged 84, William Pyke, esq. 
of Grove Cottage, Chiswick. 

Sept. 6. At Grove Farm, Turnham 
Green, aged 74, Mr. Joseph Jessop, 
yeoman and bailiff to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Sept. 8. Maria-Ann, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. John Addison, Rural Dean and 
Rector of Ickenham. 

Norrouk.—Aug. 14. At Oby next the 
Sea, aged 44, Harriett, wife of the Rev. T. 
Beckwith. 

Aug. 19. Mary-Sophia, wife of James 
Robson, esq. of Camelford, and dau. of 
the late Wm. R. Russell, esq. of Barning- 
ham Park. 

At Thetford, aged 85, Robert Snare, 
esq., one of the principal burgesses, and 
three times Mayor of that borough under 
the old corporation. 

Aug. 24. At Ashby-Hall, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late John Hammond, esq. and 
wife of Robert Gilbert, esq. 

Aug. 25. Aged 62, Frances, wife 
of John Wright, esq., of Kilverstone- 
Hall. 

Sept. 12. At Wilton, William Seagrim, 
esq. Mayor of that borough. 

NortTHampton.—ug. 19. At Peter- 
borough, Frederick John Jenkins, esq. 
late junior partner in the firm of Atkin< 
son and Jenkins, and Clerk to the Board 
of Guardians. 
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Sept. 8. At the house of her grandfa- 
ther, J. W. Hentig, esq. of Cottingham, 
aged 9, Gertrude, youngest dau. of the 
late Charles Hebbert, esq. of Eaton-sq. 

NortHUMBERLAND.—Aung. 17. Aged 
65, Letitia, relict of Robert Mitford, of 
Mitford, and of the Audit Office, Somer- 
set House. 

Norrs.—Aug. 16. At Hexgrave Park, 
aged 60, Richard Milward, esq. a Magis- 
trate for the county. 

Sept. 3. At Thorney, aged 75, Capt. 
Christopher Nevile. He served under 
Lord Howe on the Ist of June 1794; and, 
a few years back, served the office of 
Sheriff of Nottingham. 

Oxrorp.—July 23. Eliza-Sarah, wife 
of Robert Cheek Bartlett, esq. and second 
dau. of the late Thomas Robertson, esq. 
town clerk of Oxford. 

Sept. 4. Anne, youngest dau. of John 
Stephens, esq. of Caversham Rise, near 
Reading. 

Sept.5. At the Cottage, Belle Hatch, 
aged 85, Mrs. Alloway, maternal grand- 
mother of the Right Hon. Lady Dun- 
boyne. 

Satorp.—Lately. At Shrewsbury, at 
the house of her son-in-law, the Rev. Da- 
vid Winstone, aged 75, Phoebe, relict of 
T. Wall, esq. formerly of Tenbury. 

Somerset.—dAug. 12. At Compton 
Pauncefoot, Lewis Goodin Husey Hunt, 
esq. 

Aug. 16. At Weston-super Mare, 
Elizabeth-Harriet, relict of William Butt, 
esq. of Melvill Hall, Devon, and Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, and dau. of the late 
Stuckly Lucas, esq, of Baron’s Down. 

dug. 21. At Burcot House, Wells, 
Jane, wife of Thomas Coulthard, esq. 

Avg. 22. At the Vicarage, Pilton, 
aged 21, Henrietta-Maria, wife of the 
Rev. Horace Faithfull Gray. 

Aug. 23. At Bridgwater, aged #4, 
Jefferys Allen, esq. for many years Re- 
corder, and formerly M P. for that bo- 
rough, from 1796 to 1804. 

Aug. 24. Aged 34, Aun, wife of Joseph 
Lucas Lovell, esq. of Langford. 

Lately. Atthe house of her nephew, 
W. H. Carroll, esq. aged 86, Eliza, only 
surviving sister of the late Dr. Hale, of 
Bath. 

At Bath, John Fitzgibbon Scanlan, esq. 
“— aged 77, James Dunlop, esq. 


_ Sept. 1. At Bath, aged 72, Jones Har- 
rison, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Sept.G. At Bath, Mrs. Melin. 

Sept. 8. At the rectory, Marston 
Magna, aged 87, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Samuel Fitzherbert, and mother of the 
Rev. Thomas Fitzherbert, Rector of 
Marston Magna, 
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StaFrrorD.—4ug. 15. Aged 49, Hen. 
Hordern, esq. of Dunstall Hall. 

Sept. 7. At Loxley Park, aged 71, 
Thomas Sneyd Kynnersley, esq. 

SurroLtk.—4ug. 20. At the Grove, 
Bungay, aged 80, Robert Butcher, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Halesworth, Miss Robin- 
son, eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. Robin- 
son, Rector of Thwaite, Norfolk. 

Aug. 28. At Yoxford, aged 28, 
Christopher Smear, esq. solicitor, of Oun- 
dle, Northamptonsh. and only son of the 
late Rev. C. Smear, of Frostenden. 

Surrey.— Aug. 15. At Richmond 
Green, Miss Eleanor Walmesley. 

Sept. 3. At Shirley, Frances-Emma, 
wife of the Rev. Matthew Thomas Farrer, 
Vicar of Addington. 

Sept. 4. At Reigate, Frances-Ann, 
widow of Thomas Jones, formerly a Capt. 
in the Naval Service of the East India 
Company. 

Sept. 7. At Guildford, aged 49, Har- 
riet, wife of Joseph Haydon, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Croydon, aged 71, 
Daniel Richard Warington, esq. of Wad- 
don, for nearly half a century one of the 
Magistrates of the Croydon division, and 
for many years Chairman of that Bench. 

Sept. 12. At Boyle Farm, Thames 
Ditton, aged 34, Frederick Sugden, esq. 
eldest surviving son of the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Sugden. 

Sept. 18. At Guildford, George Shur- 
lock Smallpeice, esq. solicitor, and eldest 
son of J. Smallpeice, esq. 

Sussex.—dug. 9. At Brighton, Mar- 
tha, widow of William Bagot, esq. of Ab- 
bat's Langley, Herts and eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Swinnerton, esq. of Bal- 
terton Hall, Staffordsh. 

Aug. 20. At the vicarage, Brighton, 
aged 86, Mrs. Wagner, mother of the 
Vicar of Brighton. 

Aug. 27. At Brighton, Mr. James 
Braddock, brother of Henry Braddock, 
esq. 

Sept. 1. At Brighton, aged 28, Wal- 
ter Scott Stanhope, esq. of Eccleshill 
Hall, Yorksh. 

Sept. 18. At Hastings, aged 78, Wil- 
liam Lucas Shadwell, esq for many years 
a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of Sussex. 

Warwick. — Nov. 6, 1843. At Lea- 
mington, aged 74, Mrs. Sarah Hamilton, 
the youngest and last surviving daughter 
of Robert Hamilton, M.D. formerly an 
eminent physician at Lynn Regis, to whom 
the medical world are especially indebted 
for the introduction of calomel combined 
with opium, in the treatment of inflam- 
matory diseases. The deceased lady was 


the author of a brief Memoir of her Fa- 
ther’s Life, a volume of ‘‘ Sonnets,” ‘‘ The 
Liberation of Joseph,” and other Poems. 
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July 29. At Leamington, Miss New- 
man, eldest dau. of the late Charles New- 
man, esq. formerly of Preston House. 

dug. 16. Aged 75, John Kettle, esq. 
of the Bristol-road, Birmingham, son of 
John Kettle, esq. who died in 1803. He 
was Low Bailiff, or principal officer of 
that town, in 1810. He had two sisters ; 
one was married to Wm. Scott, esq. and 
the other to his brother John Scott, esq. 
late High Sheriff for Worcestershire, and 
both resident at Stourbridge. 

Aug. 27. Aged 66, Edward Jones, esq. 
of Birmingham. 

Sept. 1. At Leamington, aged 13, 
Campbell, youngest son of Sir George 
Sitwell, Bart. of Renishaw, Chesterfield. 

Sept. 2. At Weston House, aged 75, 
Sarah-Ann, wife of Sir George Philips, 
Bart. and mother of George Richard Phi- 
lips, esq. M.P. for Kidderminster. She 
was the eldest dau. of Nathaniel Philips, 
esq. of Hollinghurst, in Prestwich, co. 
Lanc. and was married in 1788. 

Sept. 10. At Leamington, aged 70, 
Anne, widow of the Very Rev. James 
Hook, D.D. Dean of Worcester, and 
mother of the Rev. Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. She was 
the second daughter of Sir Walter Far- 
quhar, Bart. M.D. by Anne, fourth dau. 
of Alexander Stephenson, of Barbadoes, 


esq. 

Sept. 13. Aged 26, Martha-Eliza, 
eldest surviving dau. of George Joseph 
Green, esq. of Birmingham. 

WESTMORELAND.— Sept. 7. Aged 24, 
William, fourth son of the Rev. Thomas 
Gibson, Vicar of Barton, and Governor of 
the Tirrell-lodge Academy. 

Witts.—dug. 27. At Corsham, aged 
18, Georgiana-Jane, fourth dau. of the 
late Major Gen. George Mackie, C.B. 

Aug. 28. Aged 10, Catherine, third 
dau. of G. W. Anstie, esq. of Park Dale, 
Devizes. 

Sept. 6. At Milford, near Salisbury, 
aged 67, Walter Goddard, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Melksham, aged 59, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Thomas Bruges, esq. 

WorcesteR.—Lately. At Worcester, 
aged 84, Mary, relict of Richard Adams, 
esq. 

York. — Aug. 3. At Summerville- 
house, Halifax, aged 73, William Roth- 
well, esq. 

Aug. 13. At Scarborough, John Cock- 
croft, esq. M.D. 

At Grimsby, Lieut. Lester, R.N. Com- 
mander of H.M.R.C. Lapwing, of that 
port. 

Aug. 18. At his seat, Anlaby House, 
near Hull, aged 70, William Voase, esq. 

At York, aged 69, John Barker, esq. 

- Aug. 2).. At Birk Park, near Rich- 
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mond, Thomas Webb Edge, esq. of Strel- 
ley Hall, Notts. 

Aug. 24. Aged 46, William Heath- 
cote, esq. of Cundall Manor, and Hythe, 
Southampton. 

Aug. 31. At the house of his nephew, 
Mr. William Bateson, of Catwick, aged 
74, William Gilder, esq. late of this town. 

Wates. — Lately. At Swansea, Mr. 
Wm. C. Murray, one of the publishers of 
the Cambrian newspaper. 

Sept. 4. At Tenby, Angelina-Cecilia, 
wife of Col. Owen, of Landshipping, only 
son of Sir John Owen, of Orielton, Bart. 
She was the third daughter of Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart. of Tredegar, and sister to 
Lady Rodney. 

Sept. 16. At Rheola, Glamorgansh. 
Mrs. Edwards Vaughan, widow of John 
Edwards Vaughan, esq. formerly M.P. 
for that county, and for the city of Wells. 

Scottanp.—May 3. At Edinburgh, 
the wife of Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, 
Bart. She was married in 1842. 

dug. 12, At Glasgow, John Wyld, esq. 
Agent for the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land. 

4ug.19. At his seat of Fetternear, 
aged 24, Count Leslie, of Balquhain, the 
representative of one of the oldest families 
in the county. He had been enjoying 
the sports of the field, when, having be- 
come overheated, he sought the refresh- 
ment of a draught of cold water, which 
produced violent inflammation, and caused 
his death. 

Aug. 20. At Lochbuy House, aged 54, 
Murdoch M‘Laine, of Lochbuy. He was 
formerly a Lieut. in the 42d Highlanders, 
and was present in some of the Peninsular 
battles. He married Christina, dau. of 
Donald Maclean, esq. of Kinloch, W. S. 
Edinburgh, and had a numerous family. 
(See History of the Clan Maclean, 1838, 
p- 235.) 

Aug. 30. At Edingight House, Banff- 
shire, Lady Innes, wife of the late and 
mother of the present Sir James Innes. 
She was the third dau. of George Forbes, 
esq. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 21. Drowned in the 
river Shannon, near Athlone, together 
with a boy, his servant, by the capsizing 
of a boat, Capt. Granville Heywood Eliott, 
4th dragoons, only son of Col. Eliott, 
R. Art. of Valebrook Lodge, near Hastings. 

Aug. 28. At Cove, Harmer Spratt 
Wise, esq. youngest son of the late James 
Wise, esq. of Monard. 

Sept. 2. At Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Sker- 
ret, who formerly commanded the 55th 
regt. He retired from the service in 
Aug. 1826, and was appointed Lieut.-Col. 
on the Continent of Europe (local rank) 
on the 3d of that month, 
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Gurrnsey.—4ug. 30. Sibella, wife of 
Major Wm. Stirling, of the Bombay Army, 
of Clifton House, Exeter, and youngest 
dau. of W. L. Hockin, esq. of Dartmouth. 
In the year 1836 she was shipwrecked on 
the uninhabited Island of Astova, where, 
during a period of 68 days, by the good 
example and great exertion, under the in- 
fluence of religious feeling, of herself and 
husband, the comforts of the crew of the 
shipwrecked vessel were attended to, and 
discipline preserved.—On the following 
day, aged 6, Ellen-Mary, youngest child 
of the above ; both of scarlet fever. 

East Inptes.—AMay 6. At Kurrachee, 
in Sinde, where he had shortly before 
arrived from Rajcote, in command of the 
left wing of his regiment, aged 23, Lieut. 
George Frederic Thorne, of the 14th reg. 
of Bombay Native Infantry, third and 
youngest son of Lieut.-Col. P. F. Thorne, 
K.H. (late of the 94th reg.) Of a truly 
military family in one continued line for 
more than a century and a half, he early 
imbibed a high feeling for that noble 
profession, and educated at Addiscombe, 
he there gave proofs of talent which 
might have led him to look to the high- 
est honours of the service. 

May 26. At Jaffnapatam, aged 20, 
Lieut. A. F. Colley, Ceylon Rifle reg. 
only son of the late Major Augustus Kep- 
pel Colley, R.M. 

June 27. At Kalka, Bengal, Major 
Urmston, H. M. 31st reg. fourth son of 
the late Capt. James Urmston, of the East 
India Co’s Maritime Service. 

Lately. At Hyderabad, Capt. Durbin, 
29th regt. second son of J. J. Durbin, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

At Calcutta, aged 22, Charles Henry 
Thompson, fifth son of Abraham Thomp- 
son, esq. of Bewdley. 

July 29. At Ahmednuggur, aged 29, 
Arthur Andrew Charles Forbes, esq. of 
the Bombay Civil Service, third son of 
the late John Forbes Mitchell, esq. of 
Thainston, Aberdeenshire. 

West Inpies.—June .. Accidentally 
drowned, near Kingston, Jamaica, aged 
21, Henry-Thomas, fourth son of Lee 
Shaw, esq. and nephew of Sir Robert 
Shaw, Bart. of Bushy Park, near Dublin. 

Asroap.—Dec. 3. At Rome, aged 33, 
Lady Maria-Harriet, wife of Sir Wm. M. 
Somerville, Bart. M.P. sister to the Mar- 
quess of Conyngham. She was the 
second and last surviving daughter of 
Henry the first Marquess, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of Joseph Denison, esq. of Denbies, 
Surrey ; and was married in 1832, to Sir 
William Somerville, but had no issue. 

Feb. 10. At Bathurst, Cape of Good 
Hope, in her 79th year, Mrs. Ann Bid- 
dulph, widow of Simon Biddulph, esq. 
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formerly of Tamworth. She was the only 
daughter of Thomas Burnet, esq. captain 
in the Royal Navy, and great-grandaugh- 
ter of the celebrated Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and (upon the death 
of her brother, Major-General John Bur- 
net) became sole legal representative of 
that learned prelate. 

April 3. At Florence, aged 61, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Major-General Daubeney, 
eldest daughter of the late Venerable 
Archdeacon Daubeney. 

April 19. On board the Fairlie, on his 
passage to England from China, Captain 
Cyrus Daniell, Paymaster of H. M. 55th 
reg. He served for many years with the 
76th reg. and was in Spain under Sir 
John Moore, at the Siege of Flushing, 
in the Peninsula from July 1813 to 
Feb. 1814, including the battle of the 
31st of August in the Pyrenees, passage 
of the Bidassoa, battle of Nivelle, opera- 
tions in front of St. Jean de Luz; and 
battles of the Nive, on the 9th, 10th, and 
13th Dec. 1813. He subsequently re- 
tired from the service by sale of his lieu- 
tenancy, and re-entered the army, Nov. 
8, 1821, by the purchase of a second lieu- 
tenancy in the Rifle Brigade, and being 
placed on half pay, was brought on full 
pay as paymaster, 55th regt. March 14, 
1822. Two of his sons hold commissions 
as Lieutenants in the 55th. 

May 5. At Philadelphia, Professor 
Sanderson, author of the ‘‘ American in 
Paris.”’ 

May 26. Drowned by falling overboard, 
on his passage to the East Indies, aged 
20, Walter Oke Cleave, eldest son of W. 
O. Cleave, esq. surgeon, of Clifton. 

July 27. At St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, aged 40, Emily, wife of Mr. George 
Blatch, and eldest dau. of the late George 
Roberts, esq. of Warminster, one of the 
authors of ‘‘ Pinnock’s Catechisms,” and 
various other popular educational works. 

Aug.7. At Castellamare, aged 5, Le 
Norman, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Brabazon. 

Aug. 14, At the Villa Catagiole, at 
Florence, the youthful Archduke Rainer 
of Tuscany, third son of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. 

At the baths of Lucca, aged 63, Lady 
Hester Annabella Macleod, dau. of Ar- 
thur first Earl of Mountnorris and eighth 
Viscount Valentia, by his first wife, the 
Hon. Lucy Fortescue Lyttelton, only 
dau. of George first Lord Lyttelton; and 
sister to the late Earl of Mountnorris, of 
whom a memoir is given in our present 
Magazine. She was married in 1801 to 
the late Major-Gen. Norman Macleod, 
C.B. who died in 1831, and her son, 
Arthur Lyttelton Macleod, esq. is the 
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principal heir to the Earl of Mountnorris, 
his uncle. 

Aug. 17. At the Grand Hotel de 
Rouen, aged 69, Sarah-Maria, wife of 
George Suttor, esq. of Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

Aug. 30. At Madrid, aged 37, the 
Duke D’Ossuna, brother to the Marquis 
de Terranova. 

Lately. Drowned in the Danube, at 
Vienna, aged 19, George Drysdale, son of 
the late Sir Wm. Drysdale, of Pittenchar, 
Fifeshire. 

At the Navigators’ Islands, aged 28, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. George Pratt, mis- 
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sionary, and sister to the Rev. C. P- 
Hobbs, of Market Lavington. 

Sept. 1. At a very advanced age, the 
celebrated painter, Camuccini, Director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Rome. 

Sept.6. At his seat, Schetenburg, his 
Excellency the Minister Baron Von 
Schele. 

Sept. 9. At Boulonge-sur-Mer, aged 
7, Emma-Frances, youngest dau. of the 
Hon. James Thomason, Lieut.-Gov. of 
the Agra Presidency. 

Sept. 10. At Paris, aged 63, Ruth- 
Wilson, wife of Major Blundell, and sis- 
ter of the Bishop of Calcutta. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Avucusr 24 to Serremser 21, 1844, (5 weeks.) 





rie Under 15........ 2340 
Foreies 210g (4340 | 15 to 60......... 1908 Cgoyg 
60 and upwards 702 


Age not specified 4 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, September 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a d.]% dfs &@) «2 df a dj a d. 
47 7 | 388 8 {21 0439 6 {34 1 [35 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. Os. to 7/. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 64. 6s. to 8/. 8s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 20. 
Hay, 3/. 15s. to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. 6s. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BOGE: vcesecerescsnseccsesees Gm tO Be. 10d, Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 15. 
BO dir carecsaasonvese 2s. 8d. to 4s. Od. BROOD. 0. 0000006 3666 Calves 144 
iC eee ae ee SheepandLambs 33,960 Pigs 391 
POR isspssrcasessecsncescts Gee 00 SR Ol. 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 20. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 23s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 9d. to 20s. 6d, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s, 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhiil. 
Birmingham Canal, 158.——Ellesmere and Chester, 62.——Grand Junction, 162. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 10}. Leeds and Liverpool, 640.—-Regent’s, 25}. 
——Rochdale, 62.——London Dock Stock, 115. St. Katharine’s, 11'7.—— East 
and West India, 137. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 214. Great 
Western, 71 pm.——London and Southwestern, 75.——Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 127. Globe Insurance, 141. Guardian, 
493, Hope, 7}.-——Chartered Gas, 67.——Imperial Gas, 85}. —— Phcenix 
Gas, 40,.—-London and Westminster Bank, 264.——Reversionary Interest, 104. 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srranp 
From August 26 to September 25, 1844, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


| L1o’clock 


| 
Weather. | Weather. 


Day of 
8 o'clock 
Morning. 
llo’ciock 
Night. 
Noon. 
| Night. 


re > 
com cso SSB REE | NO 








A) | -° .lin. pts.) 
er. cloudy 635 | 38 30, ve pare mel 
oO. 2 — clou 

‘do. | , OS ||fair . 

do. 3| 69 | 60) , 02 |/do. 

‘do. cloudy | 6: 2 29, 88 | slt. rain, fair 
do. , 78 | fair, cloudy 
38 | fine | 36 9 Ft |slt.rn.ely.do, 

ido. | 5 » 82 constant rain 
tair,const.rn, | oF | , 84 'Tuir, cloudy 
cloudy, fair 20 | 30, 0 | cloudy, fair 
85 | do. rain | 30 | » 10 |\do. do. rain 
do. fair 2 | 51 | , O|\far, cloudy 
‘rain, do. 23 | 3: | 52 '29, 72 do.do.slt.rn, 
jtr.rn.thr.Ing.|| 24 | 55 | 62 | 50 , 75 |do. do, 
cloudy, do. | | : 30, 20 |do, do. 
| | 





e2eeee -| 


aD 
co a) 

















cESSESSISEACAREE » 


_ 
SCenDnroa 


CE OF STOCKS. 





er Cent, | 
educed. 

3 per Cent. , 
Consols. 
Annuities. 
South Sea 

Stock. 


Old 8. Sea 


India 
S.ock 
India Bonds. 





—2814' 95 pm. | 
114 231 | 93 pm. 
—_——— 95 pm. 
\——| 93 pm. - 
2803; 93 pm. > 73pm. 

—-——— i ———| 73 75pm. 
| | | | 281 |— 3 75pm. 

— —— 3;——| ———_—_ 74 pm. 
oe 284 77 pm. 
|__| 28259496 pm.| 75 77pm. 
1 2s | —|—— 94 pm. 75 pm. 
ear ey a 74 pm. 
a | | | Oy pm. 74 pm. 
Sk eee | —!| 96 pm. 76 pm, 
—— 2 | ese 2833 93 96 pm. 76 pm. 
ae —— 9295 pm.| 74 75pm. 
aS eee 284 9092pm.| 74 76pm. 
ass EN z | —— 90 92 pm. | 76 pm. 
| 76 74pm. 
74 pm. 


199 "| 
199 | 
199 | 


a | 
2 | 
8S | 
7 
2 | 
= 
oe | 
al 

| 
993) 


3) 
ve 
n 
& 
th 
S 
< 
29 
30 
31 
2 





ss3ss|° 
8 















































——-| 9 —_—| 2835 - 
— —— \2845' 92 pm. | 

| ——/2844 93 pm. | 76 pm. 
—_———| 99; | | —|285 9394pm.| 74 pm. 
a as 1153) 05pm, 74 76pm. 





74pm. 
76 pm. 
74pm. 














— 
i 

i 

_—- —__——. 




















ae al DW rece 
J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





